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INTRODUCTORY 

This book h intended to be a help to those who would approa^ 
the study of a great religion with a very long history in the intensive 
way known as at first hand^ As such it is not a supplement, but a 
complement to my other manual, /Af Man. In that work 

I sought to help the otherwise busy man and woman who have too 
little leisSte or inclination to take up the history of that religion 
seriously, the study of its records, the study of their language. It is 
to those wh# have the inclination and arc carving out the leisure to 
consider that history more closely and, it may be^ to further what is 
known of it that I turn here and rtow. And to such I would at the 
outset say this : 

You have the will to take up the study of what is called Buddhism, 
and more especially, just now at least, the study of the Buddhism 
to be got from what is tnowm as Pali literature. You, in taking up 
this book, arc asking to be told something about the beginnings of the 
one and die other : what was Buddhism at first ? how did it come to 
be what it now is ? is it v'ery like what at first it was ? 

To your first question I would say : Put away, for your origin^ 
the word ^^Buddliism" and think of your subject ^ ^^Sakya^ 
This will at once place you for perspcclive at a truer point. You are 
taken away from a quite modern term—convenient, it is true, for 
inclusive Import-— and are deposited in the history of the first three 
or more centuries of the life of this religion. Emphasis for you 
shifts at once. You are now concerned to learn less about “ Buddha 
and “ Buddhism more about him whom India has e^^r known as 
Sakya-muni, and about his men who, as their records admit, were 
spoken of as the 5akya-son$, or men of the Sakj^. It Is only wlicn 
Sakya was lingering on in India as a moribund cult, as a decadent 
quasi-philosophy, that Indian writers mentioned it as “what the 
Bauddhas say 

In the next place, you will have been directed, for the carrying 
out your purpoK, for the finding replies to your questions, to devote 
possibly your first inquiries to i study of the collection of book^U, 
as books and not as manuscripts only, made accessible to you in is 
last half-century by tlic labours of a handful of scholars and by ahe 
gifts of a handful of donors the collection cittitled the Pali Canon 
of the Three Pitakas, Of these three, the first two, containing 
' The work of the Pali Text Soeie^', foundisd in tSSi by lUiys Davids. 
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respectively a of monastic rules and comments thereon (with a 
few scraps of narrative)^ and an immense number of recorded saying 
m verse and prtfic (with a book of commentary and one of folklore) 
are earlier chan the third. This is iriternally admitted and is 
demonstrable. You will further Ik referred to two or three extra- 
Canonical books and to a number of commentaries on the Canonical 
books. For these last a much later fixed wording, and writing down 
in such, is claimed, although as spoken comment they may be as old 
a$ much in the canon itself. ^ 

Hence for a reply lo your first question you will mainly con¬ 
centrate on the first two Pi^kas, the while you keep a watchful eye 
on the Conwnentaries. If herein you are first directed lo the scraps 
of narrative in the second Pi pika and to a few more adduced in the 
first Pi taka (mainly to vindicate the main sanctions of a community 
of the Rule and the making of some particular rule), you will probably 
nop at this time of day, be first struck, as I was half a century ago, 
by tbis t that the appearance of a devoEed Helper of Man, with an 
inspired mandate, becomes no longer for you a phenomenon tliat is 
unique. Your day is different j it has learnt more. For you comes 
possibly a different first impression j one that belongs more to your 
second and third question. You may, as a child of your day, get the 
impression that what you read in the records is olJicr than what a 
World-Helper will have said to the world—that is, to the men and 
women about him there and then. If not, what will he really have 
said there and then, and how will he have said it there and then i 
If this comes over you, you are tight st^ftdp&ifit to take up the 
historical study, the one and only right study, of Buddhism And 
sf this be not your impression, it is what I seek to give you in this book. 
What he, called ** Buddha is made to say j what it is likely he will 
have willed to say j what it is unlikely he will have willed to $ay ; 
what it is impossible he can ever have said and yet is made to say : 
here h sound outlook j here is the attitude of the man or woman 
bent on a quest of high worth. Your quest is one of high worth. It 
concerns SO much more, in your own growth, than the eliciting truth 
from a dead past. It is a quest in what is true in your own nature, 
your own life^ when you seek, a$ now you are seeking, wherein lay, 
in the long-^go delivered message of this Man to the Man in cver)'one 
about him, what he will really have said, what he tried to say, what a 
want of new words hindered him from saying, which was of new 
meaning, new light j what these old records you are now sifting 
may in course of time have made him out as not saying, as saying 
differently. 
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Y&u ask : How am I to distinguish ? How can I possibly know ? 

My soHs you have not entered upon alight matter of just gteanmg 
the contents of a mass of old books, and then saying you know from 
them what were the origins of Buddhism. That would be as If you 
were to reconstruct a Roman basilica from the materials prepared 
for a late Gothic church ; or, from the elaborate Glastonbury Abbey 
of the twelfth century^ a model of the little “ vetusta ccdesk’^ wherein 
Stn Joseph and his Keltic converts foregathered fraternally. Yours 
it is to follow our archeologists and to dig for die ariginai Troy 
beneath more than one superimposed city^ For that which was Sakya 
is not that which you find displayed in category and formula, in sermon 
and reiterated refrain in the Pitakas. 1 would go so far as to say in 
utmost seriousness, that could you now put into the hands of, say, 
Sariputta any portion of Vinaya or Sutta, he would tell you it was 
hard for him to recognize in it anything that he taught as the right* 
hand man of Gotama ! Yet you have no reason therefore to despair 
of getting at something of original purport beneath these many 
palimpsests. Nay, your position a$ serious student becomes so much 
more interesting. Yours it is, not to follow in a newly made “ by¬ 
pass road but to aid in the road-making. You are coming to this 
study just when the labours of a generation and more of pioneers 
have cut a clearing for the Road of the True through the j ungle of 
our ignorance about Sakya and its birth. The Road has now to be 
made. 

To leave hgurc, this is the position : Pah literature has Just won 
a claim to be considered as, so far, containing, among much that is 
later, the most archaic records we yet have available for reconstructing 
Buddhist origins^ The quest h now gone further east, to seek whether 
in Chinese and other literature we may possibly find translations made 
by men who bore eastward earlier versions of Sakya than tile version 
which we have derived from Ceylon, recast into the form of literary 
Pmkrit called Pali by the missionary monk centres of Ceylon. I have 
given reasons at the end of this book to show that this hope is not ill 
founded. Nor is this the only quest of die future into other sources 
□f Sakya. Not as yet has even a bf!glnning been made to sift the 
contents of the oldest known Sinhalese literature written in Sinhalese, 
yet quoting doctrine of “ the Men of Old ” as often in Sanskrit as in 
Pali : doctrine, that is to say, which was first taught in India more 
likely in Prakrit than In either of these tongues* 

But meanwhile you and others who have as yet not turned 
eastward or southward have all your work cutout for you to winnow, 
in the Pali Pitakas, the older grain from all the later chaff+ For even 
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Eis yet take the emphases and values in ihc PitaJeas pretty 
much as they are given by the monasde editors, radng as fundamental, 
as of most worth, just what is so nited by the relatively late statements 
emanadng from the altered ideals of the monk. 

“ The monk ! ”—here it is that I would have you sec what comes 
between you and the real gospel of Sakya. That gospel brought to 
EveTyman a new word of a ** More ” in his nature, in hi$ life and 
desdnVi. The monks who became its vehicle worthily kept the ideal 
of the More of wh !ch a man is capable to the front, Y ou will jecognize 
this in their theory of the saint or amhati But you will aI$o 
recognize that their saint is not ideal Everyman, but ideal monk+ 
This shows you that, in the monastic composidons caAed Pi takas, 
you are not considering scriptures for all men and all women* You 
have in them the interests put forward of certain men and women 
who have selected a certain kind of life detached from earthly life 
taken as a whole, and who have become a world within a world, 
with aims and ideals suited to that inner world. This is not to 
withhold appreciation of a man^s coming out of a groove of average 
living, in the will to live up to more than average values. But when 
a man so willing enters into a group who have chosen the same way 
as he out of that groove, he do^ but get down into another inner 
groove* To that extent he has become a groove-man in the Less i 
he is no more an out-oLthc-groove man in the wider world of the 
Whole. Out of his, her life such an one has cut all human relations— 
lather, mother, husband, wife, cliild—save those of friend and of 
teacher and pupiL He has chosen to become in a selected range an 
expert. But the expert is properly such in some proficiency of body 
or mind or both. As ^erj muFty using mind and body, but not being 
either, he needs life a$ a whole in which to develop, Htg outlook on 
life is narrowed and oblique. And historically considered, the 
Pitikas show you the birth and growth of Sakya in the swaddling 
clothes of a monastic nursing, such as was coming into vogue at the 
rime* You get the gospel brought by the Man to Man twisted and 
re-valued and otherwise emphasized to suit a monastic set of ideals. 

Another octopus which gripped the young Sakya, mightily 
diverting it from its birth-words, was the vogue known as Sankhya, 
still new and spreading when Sakya was born, of considering the mind 
as distinguishable from the vety man* You will not go rtghdy to work 
on Isakya till you realize all that this meant for India of that day. 
You are so much in a similar vogue yourself, that at fitsE it will not 
strike you. There were other time-spirit inHuences at work, but 
these two were the strongest. 
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With these inAuence% into which this book inquires, you wilJ 
need especially to heed carefully the worthiest religious ideals of India 
at the time when Sakya came (as later did Jkius elsewhere) not to 
destroy ** those ideals ** but to fulfil them, bringing into them a New 
Word, where they fell short, or were falling into misuse. And do 
not mix these ideals with those of the later growth of monk-valuesv 

Further, see that you keep ever in view the peculiar diihcutties 
attending the faithful transmission of any formulated teaching down 
many ctyturiiss in a bookless world. You have here and now great 
difficulty in adequately realizing this. Do not be misled by any 
supposed constancy in other bookless channels in Indian literary 
traditions, ^tudy the optnings fcfr fhangf, together with the grnvwg 
motives for making changes. 

So working and so watching, you may help to make ready against 
the day, when disclosures from the Furtiicr East and from Southern 
Asia will test the values of the monastic Pitakas to rank as giving us 
genuine Sakya 5 you may find that genuine Sakya more m what the 
Pitakas hf/ray and have ia surviv^y than in what they affirm 

as chief and fundamental ; you will coine to realize, that, short of 
the best thing in life : the welcoming in of a New gospcl^ — and we 
are not yet ready for that—you are taking part in what is perhaps the 
next best thing : the discovery, the reconstruction, the rehabilitation 
of that which, at m birth, was a new and a irue word from very man 
to very man, true alwaj-s and everywhere. 

Such has it been to me, who as wren on eagles’ backs have flown, 
I think, a little higher than my pioneer bearers. To no pioneer is ii 
given perhaps to see in perspective to where ho is breaking through. 
And in what he has so far said over his work, I sco conclusions more 
or less premature, conclusions based on too slight an historical and 
i n tensive weighing of matenaJs wh ich, a fter al I, it i$ only now^ becoming 
poi^ible to make. Let us like Elijah pray that we may perish if we 
are no better than our fathers 1 If in these pages I have not gone 
much into these conclusions, it is because I would not take up your 
time with worrying over bones In the food I have been helped by 
feeding on. It has seemed less impertinent to put before you such 
positive contribution as I believe you will here find. If here or there 
in It I may be proved to have been forestalled without admitting it, 
this was done in ignorance. The field of ** books about Buddhism ** 
is strewn with pioneer and immature conclusions. And the profound 
confidence of cemin recent writers, who shall be nameless^ of Such 
books that they have won to final truth has often made me gasp. Only 
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they who have tried to study historically have known^ that they were 
groping, that they were not out of the jungle. The iiiture will see 
groping also (and rightlyj in this book, and in those which I have 
published since, let me say, 1913,' But let me be judged by these 
later works, and not by the yet more immature gropings of my earlier 
work. It has taken a long time and no little pioneer work to get 
only so far. The thing most worth while is not easy to win. 

In the following chapters I have incorporated much from certain 
articles in the th* Royai yffiatu Seetety, the Ivditm 

Histontal Quarterly, and the Cakuita Review, published during the 
last three years. For permission to do thi^ I would here to 
Council and Editors respectively tender my thanks. 

^ * Especiilly Getama tie Man, Kiattred Saying ea Baddihaif aai Tie 
Milaada QueUiem, 



* 
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CORRIGENDA 

Page /. 7: fvaJ MaliayinisL 
» 22, /* I t tffier/ colon al ^rrd. 

„ 22, /. S fr. ofld i fiff/w/ u/i^r anddpaicd. 

If 4 7 j > ji - AA^ ~ so on p+ 

I9j ^: r£a^ Rflmanuja, 
jf * t* Nigapfh;!; so on p, 49, 

« 55t * = fi'" sakya aatya, 

n 6 o^ 4 /tfJ/ iPjw : HinaySna* 

H 79^ than, 

p-i 07, 4 4 : sa/tAiippa. 

*p 94 -* 9 

n tS8. /. 6 „ „ : II vfjMiiyamayaA^ 

ft 187 I A^ad/rw/s : Sin khya, 

PI 196. 4 7 fiem adJ, or, not fir me the self. 

If 123, 4 6 jfrpflT fffi/: 

tp 2i7i fir in the rfad m a. 

„ lj8| 1 1 w/ 

*. zsOr »■< 

„ ^ 97 . IJ, 1 2/nim tni : afttr child rtad pupil, »nd icananec 
following 4 words. 














PART I 
I 

THE BIRTH OF A NEW RELIGION 

* 

When we come to study ^ rcligiorij it is die bJith of it that most 
interests us^ T'he Jegends about just that show where the interest 
in it has kih. When we consider that birth, as wc say, histoneally, 
there arises for us die further interest, namely, in the religton coming 
to birth where and when it does. And if it be a religion with a very 
long historjv it becomes a very complicated task to get at the truth, 
not only as to this, but also as to the original nature of the religion 
itself as a mandate, and as to the man or men who Rrst gave uttemnee 
to that mandate. 

Our interest in the religion itself is really due to its having been, 
at its birth, as mandate for the Many, a New' Word. It docs not 
follow that its sole value lay in its being, to that extent, new. Its 
real value lies in its message, a message of vital interest to every man 
and woman, having come to be virtually accepted by succeeding 
ages of civilization as something true and of value for all the world 
at all times, and as such to have been wrought up into the essentials 
of that civilization. Wrought up into ” with limitations* These 
will be due, in part, to the way in which the views held by the long 
series of tmnsmJtters of the teaching have been changing* “Hereby 
hangs a lalc,” and a long one : the tale of that religion's history. 
But at its birth, and there and then the religion will have been new, 
for till then man, the Many, had not been ready for such a mtssage. 

In the Christian religion, w'ith a beginning less remote from us, 
and with records written nearer in time to its birth than those of the 
religion with which we arc here concerned, we can better see its 
message as something waited for, listened to^ and taken up, in a way 
that is beyond all bounds of the usual and the probable, and spread 
among the Many with a truly wonderful vitality. It opened up 
a "*morc^" in the life of each man- This was, that to ward, not only 
his fellow-Jew, but his fellow-man, fraternally, as his “ neighbour ”, 
w^ a pan of the worthy life here, and was the Ust of his wifrlhitust 
when judged hereafter in another world. This is not usually pointed 
to as the message of Christianity, but rather as its resulL I would 
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contend that it is the teaching of the very mcssagCj and that the 
wyding of man by man, chiefly fn the body, to a less e^ttent in the 
mind, has ever been all down is history the very worthy “long 
traQ ” of a religion which has many less worthy traces left by Is 
course, This, and not faith in a sacrifice, it is that is taught as a 
message in the Gospels, That Je$us mandated man in the Many 
as the children of a loving Father I am not for a moment disputing. 
But it is etjually true that when he showed man as brought to the 
tribunal of the worlds, he did not show him as asked : Did you 
believe in my sacrifice ? hut, Have you done this and that for your 
brothers ?} 

In the Sakya religion, which came to be called BudShism, with 
a beginning more remote from us, and with records written very much 
more reniotely in time from that beginning than those of Christendom, 
we may, it is true, there also sec its message as something waited for 
^d ^erly taken up and spread, hut we find even more difBculty 
in discerning what the message to Everyman really was. From 
the records both early and late it might well he concluded that it 
taught^ as to man’s nature, that diagnosis of Ill known a$ “die 
four truths*', or a trinity of attributes known as «the three marks”, 
and as to man's life, that the best life on earth was that of casting 
off worldly ties and living mainly in seclusion. And these are still 
the notions held about it by many, not only in lands called in religion 
Buddhist, but even among such as are drawn to that cult from other 
lands and other religions. 

But it happens that, here also, we can apply a parallel teat, to 
bring out the very marrow of tlie message as touching the very man, 
to that which Christian teaching offers. For in the Buddhist records 
we also find the ^n brought in the hereafter, that is, on his leaving 
the earth, to the judgment-lar, to be passed as worthy, or not passed. 
And the question put to him is not i Did you believe in the truth 
of tJie truths, of the marks ? Or, Did you believe that to leave the 
world was the best life ? but, Did you see our messengers on earth, 
bidding you again and again to lead the worthy life ? Here surely 
if anywhere the very touchstone of the message would be recorded. 
Here wc see the newness of the new word as touching the very man 
in his testimony to his faith ; not merely that a man should lead a 
worthy life: such a message would not then have been a New Word 
even Fo the Alany. The Now Word was, in its bearing on conduct) 
the supreme importance of the worthy life, not so much to the short 
life of body and mind on earth but to the whole life of the very man 
* GwpeL 3£iv. 
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^ wayfarer in the worlds. It wa$ more important than belief In 
either the efficacy of rites or the select seclusion of an artificial 
mode of life. And the New Word was more chan that. 

The message of the later of these two religtons was not needing 
that of the older. It was known then by the Many that the worthy 
life was of deepest importance hereafter. Nor did the older message 
convey the New Word of the Uter religion. The earth was not 
ready for it. It is true that its Messenger was very alive to help 
his fello*i^. Yet even that is not made out clearly in the records, 
when the way he took to do so is told. He i$ troubled at sight of 
the messengers ” : old age, disease, death, but his trouble is so 
expressed that it might well be understood he was thinking of his 
own escape. There is no clear word in the story, “ gest 
or legend of the older scriptures, that in brooding over the ills of 
the world, and a way out, ii is not his own fate only which is troubling 
him i that it was the Many he was concerned about. There are 
those even to-day who see in his trouble self-interest only, even when 
the record runs : Alas ! the world is fallen on trouble . * . Where 
on earth will a way out be shown ? ” ^ We cannot reasonably 
doubt that he did mean ** way out for the world ", He would not 
have lived in men’s memory as “ he-of-compassion-for-all-beings ” 
had his earth-life not made it very clear that he did mean this. 
Ncverthcless, the warding of all men by each man was then very far 
from being in men^s minds and values, and hence, iti men's wording. 
And thus we have to the story of his troubled thought 

the meaning ** care for all men and not for himself onlyp 

Now the New Word with which this great “son of the Sahj-as” 
opened up a " more ” in the nature, and also in the life, of man was, 

I repeat, the importance of the moral life, or conduct, not in this 
world only hut in the worlds, or in life as a whole. This was a new 
valuation, a new emphasis. Good conduct was then relatively 
speaking an amenity in earth life, and weighed lightly in trans- 
mundane values when compared widi the accomplishment and 
efficacy of the RUual. And the men who were charged with the 
Ritual were they who held the field in the regard and attention 
of the Many* But the New Word saw the way out ” as different. 

It saw it as only in the man himself. No external methods as 
such can help. The man must find ihe w'ay. In himself must each 
seek salvation^ But let the reader not understand this in the way 
we now understand it The “ man ” in our day h no longer die 
‘"man ” of the day when Sakya began, any more than he was the 
^ to f. 
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man of the day when Sakya wa;5 becoming what we call Buddhism. 
In the earlier day the “ man meant he who had “ withm ”, latent 
yet astir, the very Divine, the Highest, the Most. This Self it 
was, and no external deity, on whom man was thrown back, to whom 
man was referred, to follow whom was the way out. It is of the 
first importance that thi$ be realised i the ignoring of it, the su fasti tu- 
tion for it of tlie later Buddhist limited view of the man, the self, 
and ^Qur iTWn tiinked the man, the self, is ever Vitiating modern 

treatment of Buddhist teachings 

Man, as and by tile Self, must find the way ” : here we have 
the **sailing orders ” in Sakya. This is, for me, vital in the tctching of 
the Man of the Sakyas, whose disciple^ were called after him Sakya- 
sons and his teaching ** Sak^'a ” for centuries- Aien had long been 
herded along prescribed ways, with rite and sacrifictr, with fixed 
gest and chanted mantra, if so be they might thereby elude mishap, 
both here and also in the next step awaiting the end of life on earth. 
It was a new thing for the Many to be told that in each man and 
woman was a vital spring whence could be evolved an ever greater 
fitness to meet and mould the To Be. It had been hinted at in 
Vedic teaching, but no mofcJ How did Sakya word that 
spring ” ? 

What have we surviving of Sakya teaching f Hereon, if my 
book prove unsatisfactory in brevity, the reader knows that I have 
not set out to deal with what we may call the external history of 
Buddhism^ It would take me far beyond its more intensive scope* 
But I would at least have my reader make bowing acquaintance 
with the sources from which T have deemed it most worth while 
(and why) to draw. And I would also remind him of how very 
much, in the perspective of the history of our times, those sources 
arc themselves to us a “ New Word ”, one of the wonderful phases 
of the **More” that have so opened up our earth-horizon during 
a little over a century. Readers who have sampled books of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, dealing with Southern Asia, 
will know how few and fragmentary were the glimpses of** Buddha ” 
and Buddhism ” showm to Europeans. Interesting examples are to 
be found in Mn E. J* Thomas's The BudJha in L^^eeiditftdin 
to which may be added the curious references to both the Buddha 
and'also to “Promb” (Brahman), supreme impersonal “ Deity” 

^ Gf. v-i* 2, 2, 27 {SB£^ tli^ p, 181) ■ “ Hence 

they say;* Man Ji born inio the world made (by him^” 

* Page liv. 
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(Tipcdah ^ Devati), m Alexander Hamilton's travtk in Siam 
and Cambodia^ now being edited by Sir William Fo$Een But the 
beginning of the nineteenth century reveals the dawning of new 
interest, of livelier inc|uiry+ This is very natural when we remember 
that we won Ceylon from the Dutch at the erid of the eighteenth 
century^ retaining possession at die Treaty of AmicnSj iSd2. To 
the excellent historical references of the Oxford Dictionary we owe 
the ability to see hoWj at that time^ the subjects “ Buddha, Buddhism^ 
Buddhi^ ” were coming under discussion in the periodical 
RfSfarch and in books. And the newness is intensified by the varied 
spellings^ such as Bhocxlba, Boudhouj Bhooddhist, Boudhistj Bhuddist, 
Bhudist, Buddhite, Buddhic^ with the Sanskrit form, Bauddhas. 

Such inquiries had been carried on practically, if nor entirely, 
without access to anything that we should now call Canonical 
writings. The interesting tale of how these first poured into the 
hands of European libraries, first through Tibetan versions by the 
labours of Csoma de Kt^rOs, a Hungarian, then in Sanskrit Mahayanist 
compositions through the generous agency of Brian H, Hod^on 
from Nepal, and lastly in a completed, closed Pali (text) Canon 
through the labours of Opham, Tumour, and Robert C, Childers 
from Ceylon is already told elsewhere. It is needless and not in 
the scope of this inquiry to repeat the story, absorbing in interest 
though it be, I leave it repeating only, in inverse order, the reasons 
why it has been just touched upon 

The general reader may incline to the conclusion that everything 
about Buddhism has been said, and said often enough. I would 
remind him that the problem of Christian origins has been, for us of 
Europe, always with us,” and that there was a mountain of boob 
about Christianity in existence before a serious effort to solve the 
problem of its origins in the historical study of its records was begun. 
Speaking approximately, it took thirteen centuries before such an 
effort began less than one century ago. Modern condilions make it 
less likely that the corresponding effort over the problem of Buddhist 
origins will be delayed so long. But because there is alrrsidy a 
mountain of books—a very liede mountain comparatively—about 
Buddhism, it does not follow that that effort has got very far, much 
less that it has got as far as it will get. Only an ignorant person 
Would say—as was recently said to me by a London firm of bwk- 
purveyors—that all the books that were needed on Buddhism had 
been written. On the contrary : the effort to disentangle the real 
sources from the later values, values which became orthodox and 
authoricative, is relatively new and untried. This little work will 
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not get vieiy far, and is at ht^t a call to the world to take note of what 
remains to be done- But to think it has been done is that little know¬ 
ledge which is indeed, in the cause of truth, a dangerous thing. 

And if 1 call upon reader? to make a '"bowing acquaintance” 
with Pali literature only as my fidd of excavations, it is not to maintain 
that clierc arc no other hdds presently av'ailabte or to be available 
for digging. It is, in the first place, that I would deal with that 
about which I have first-hand knowledge in the second place, 
because, when we compare Pali books and one other source, Buddhist 
Sanskrit books, we cannot be in doubt that^ among the former, we 
have writings which are, as compared with all that I have $cen of 
the latter, records of what had already long existed as la^mgs^ 

while in the latter we have turittf n works far less archaic, 

works of a later date. Into this I have gone elsewhere, and may go 
a little Into It here. But the style is not the only historical guide. 
Sayings in the Pali books are cited as authoritative by Buddhist 
Sanskrit works, and if the world of scholars is not yet in a position 
to come to finished conclusions in this matter of relative antiquity, 
the present position is well worded by Mr. E. J. Thomas when he 
wrices, that what has become recently avaibblc in other Buddhist 
literatures emphasises “the relative importance and antiquity of 
the Pali against the late and degenemte forms diat have sundved 
in Nepal and Tibet. It is no longer possible to pit the (Sanskrit) 
Lalita-Vistara against the Pali as a source of history, and to base 
theories on documents that can be proved to be accretions and in- 
ventions of later centuries". 

As to the contents of the Pali scriptures, I have here tried the 
reader's patience to a mijiimum, by giving a statemcnc of them only 
in an Appendix, and that Just for convenience of reference. He 
will find a thematic list of them both in Rhys Davids's Muftual of 
BudMhm (S.P.C.K-J and in Mr. Thomas's book, TA/ hi 

Ligfftd iind Hhiinyt PP^ ZS7 ff. 

Those Pali scriptures have one special feature distinguishing 
them from all other “ bibles *’ known to us, and which should never 
be lost to view. They are the compUations of men whom we should 
now call monks. Now it may be, that the Christian scriptures 
were in time preserved and propagated by derics who, to all purposes, 
were as much separated from the external world as were the monks 
of die Sangha. But we cannot say that it was an Order of such 
derics who first committed to writing the memorized sayings out 
of which the first three or even the fourtli of the gospels were 
compiled. They are sayings addressed to—^ we now say^ 
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Everyman^ and beariJig no sign that they were the utterances of 
clerics. The Pali books differ from them of coutw in many ways, 
but mainly in just dits It is cblmed that they are compiled by 
Buddhist derics, that Is, by monks^ and they are, in thetr present 
form, almtfst wh^i/y adiirisied This is not realised by 

those who are not conversant with these books. And because of 
this want of acquaintance wicli this distinctive fi^tLire>^ it is not realised 
that the books arc concerned, not so much with the world qf Everyman 
as with f- world within that world : a world of men {and of some 
women) who had renounced Hfe in the world as parents^ sons, 
brothers, ciri7en% workers, who ns su(h had renounced the attempt 
to live worthy lives, and wbo^ having made a violent purging of all 
that from their liv<s, were adapting themselves to other interests, 
other occupations, other ideals. 

It does not follow, from this altered and iiiarrowed range, that 
the Pall books do not contain much that is of high religious and 
moral value, not only for the jiionk, but also for Eveiyman, But 
it does follow that, as teaching for E%er}™aiib needs and aspirations, 
they make a narrowed appeal, they word a mandate less fitted for 
the world than if they were addressed, in every case or in most cases, 
to the man in the wotld^s life. And it does follow from this that 
Ln their present written composition they are no tru€ expnsmn 
of a real world-gospel, a message that is to Everyman, to the very 
Man in all men* 

How then, it may be asked, is it chat, in these Pah l™ks, we are 
asked to see the oldest surviving mandate of what was and is indubitably 
a world-religion f To this the answer i$ : \^ ell, it is the best 
documentary surviitaJ that we yet have ; but being such a mandate 
as they arc, we must not accept its wording of this tn Just form 
it hus to tnii. We must use our recon^ructive imaginarion. 
This Ls to use neither constructive (creative) imagination or iancy, 
as we shall surely be accused of using. We have to make of these 
Pall scriptures an intelhgiblc whole* Such a whoile ininy now try 
to make by interpreting much in an ovxr-modem way, readying 
ideas of our own time, $uch for instance as solidarity and altruism 
and fraternity, into these old-time scriptures* And hence comes 
much of the appeal Buddhism makes here and die re to men and 
women of bpsed creed, or of no creed. 

This is not the way to take if we really <are for truth* The 
way I would ask the reader to take is the historical way* ^ This 
means, broadly speaking, that we should consider these scriptures 
in rhe light of the fact that man is ever changing, ever becoming 
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other, e%'er shifting his values even where he is not changing his 
sides, more where he has changed his skies. 

In the lifetime of the coming-to-be of die Pali scriptures then? 
was time, and opportunity, for many changes. Even if we place 
the formulating of the oldest Sayings, long precedent to any series 
corres^nding to a “ book ”, as early as 500 e.c., more than three 
centuri^ more likely four, or even five, centuries elapsed before 

Pali Canon can safely be said to have been finally dosed. And 
it is agreed that it was about as long a time as that, namelv, about 
80 B.c., before, in the new vogue of writing and not only memorizing 
recon^ they were committed, at least in one country, to the form 
of wTitten documents. Our only evidence, as yet, when and where 
this was done is a statement in Ceylon literature^ that it took place 
to meet a possible emergency In that island. It is more likely that 
the canonical records were written there In imitation of an earlier 
commitment to writing in India, made about the time of the “ Fourth 
Cou ncil ujiderkingK aniska, bu t our scanty evidence inci i ties scholars 
to place the date of that after the date alleged in the Ceylon epics. 

After this long Interval, with all that it actually brought of 
changes internal and external, it ts not wilful sceptidstn to say that 
when wc accept Buddhism ” as we find it held in worth in the 
Pali scriptures, wc are mt near U iit w-r^fw. It is because it is 
genei^ly supposed that those scriptures put the really original 
teaming In the chief place, that we are not very near to a true idea 
of it. There is but little left In them of the way in which the 
Founder of Sakp and his first men taught. Wc are not worthy 
reconstructors if wc do not lace this difficulty. 

We are often reminded of the remarkable power of memorizing 
past and even present In India. This is only natural in a county 
where good writing materials were late In being found, so that the 
reign and power of the spoken word was, so to speak, artificially 
prolonged. But we may help out the Pali scriptures, as true mandate, 
with this subterfuge too much. It is questionable whctlicr wc 
should iwk, among &kyan repeaters, for such highly developed 
memorizing as was ancient and traditional among not all, but certain 
of the Brahmans. And even among these there is no absolute 
certainty that their mantras never varied. We have for that matter 
evidence that revision of these from time to time was an ancient 
mstiiutron. Never to vary is only possible for automata. A 
repeating cleric is, relatively, an automaton. But the more he is 
worth as a itacher, the more will he tend to vary from die automatic. 

" Dtfsnarfia, ja, 20, *i. Maidva^fa, inijj, too, ior. 
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To word hss own convittJon& he will ch^ige a mesiorised record 
here in cmplmsisj there in order of wording, there again, even in 
wording. And his following wiH come to imitale him herein^ 
Henccj long before there were scribes to scratch in with their st)des 
the mistakes wc now meet with in manuscripcs, it is not only possible^ 
it is very probable, that Sakyon repeatJngs underwent change in 
versiom earned on at different places, at different times. It is well 
to rate the Pali scriptures for what they are * it i$ better not to rate 
them for^what they are not and cannot be. 

And that which they are not, that which, from the circtimstances 
of their coming into being, they cannot be, b a truthful adequate 
presentaiion of Sak}^ the gospel taught by Gotama the Sakyan 
and his first fcUow-^workers* Where, then, and how are we to find, 
If find we may, that very gospel f I do not think we need despair, 
as a few are Indined to do. The task of the modem archeologist 
In. this andent site and that has seemed at first no less formidable, 
and yet by patient dogged digging he has come upon sites and their 
spoQ more truly showing the city of his quest than the remains nearer 
the surface. We too must dig. We too may find more meagre 
remains underneath, as he docs. It would iU accord, did wc not, 
with what is disclosed in other historical religions j and Sakya is 
among existing religions very old, while the oldest documents for 
our digging are relatively new^ 

But we must ever dig as the most sagacious archeologist digs, 
and as the wber sdcndfic researcher ohsen-es t and that is by the 
light of a hypothesis. "^Tell me what to loot for —was it not 
Faraday who used to say this ? I am aware that a hypothesis is 
feith in process of being tested, not laith held a$ proven, or as above 
proof. But, till shown unworkable, a hypothesis is a guide held 
most worthy by the man of science. By the investigator in our field 
r find it b not used enough, perhaps because our observed particular 
instances are so few. To work consistently witli this opinion I 
would ask the reader to bear with me while I set out my own hypo- 
thesb. No less than the worker in natural science, research in 
World-religions should be questing in these for a natural, or cosmic 
law, or uniformity^ So wonderful a phenomenon is the birth and 
growth and later life of a world-religion, succeeding under apparently 
the most untoward circumstances where most similar attempts 
Would fail, nay, have failed, that either each has been, in its d\vn 
field of success, held to be unique, a law tinto itself, or the partisan 
chronicles of them have been discredited. But a wider view 
recognises on the one hand that we are dealing with things which, 
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if wonderful^ are not unique^ and on the other, with things which, 
whatever we may discredit in their ongins, are, in their development 
and present status, very world-&cts, 

And I would rqieat here, as very pertinent to the subject, that 
few contributions of scholastic Buddhism are so worthy of our note 
as the dtscemment, not only of a fivefold osmic order but 

as fifth therein of a gospel-order, or order of the Better, the May-be, 
die Should, or Ought to be (^hammamysmn). The view was more 
possible to Buddhist sectaries than to those of other rclf^ons, in 
that for Buddhism the Saviour is himself not a unique phenomenon, 
but one in an auguiit succession. The wording I gave eighteen 
years ago to this great conception ^ was traversed for me kier by 
an account sent me of the wording of it accept^ in the Burmese 
Buddhism of to-day, But this e?rplanation matt-s the scholastic 
explanadon of the exegesist Buddhaghosa himsdf quite pointless, 
and for myself I hold it erroneous and of no worth, not even worth 
adducing here. 

Now here is the hypothesis with which I try to work. I restate ^ 
it here and somewhai; fully* Let us coraider (i) the gospel or New 
Word itself; (2.) the response when and where and how made to 
such of gospels as have grown and persisted j (3J the mes$enger or 
man of the mandate* 

(i) Wherever and whenever ""gospels ” were uttered and spread, 
wc note in them Ceruin great Common features. In the first place, 
they are each and all addressed to the ""man^^, not to anything 
external about him, to what is of the nature of an adjunct or a factor, 
or an initrument, but—by implication, if not explicitly—to what 
WG might call the “ man-in-man ”, the very self of him. Next, 
tlicy are concerned with man's life, and its great significance for the 
man himself, now and hcreafterp Lastly, they speak, in terms of 
high worth and faith and hope, of man’s nature, namely, of what 
he may become, of that which, in virtue of his nature, howefier 
he lives now, he has it in him to beComep What is that f It h 
variously worded ; to become Deity, to become perfect, to put an 
end to ill, to become entirely happy. 

I think—perhaps it is part of the hypothesis—that one word 
might daim to indude all these, when we Come, as come we may, 
to give it due wortli: the word ” well ”, Man, say the great religions, 
imfftrfcct, m inor, infant, as, in his f!arth-stage% be more or less always 
is, has it in his nature to become uitfriy will Poor hackr^cyed 

1 (Home Uiiiverjiiy Librar^^ p. 119, 

* Cf, SjipngJ Calcutta^ 1930. 
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Ijtdij monosyllable that it not suffered m my language to figure 
as the greaE noun it is in many European languages,' few may be 
ready to see the depth, the breadth, the height in the range, the scope 
of it Yet its negative equivalentj the end of ill (duk^/tuss* ^fttarn) 
has stirred the earnest Buddhist imagination for ages. And again^ it is 
a bigger ultimate conception than that of happiness, pleasure, bliss. 
To be well, utterly well, is not only a state to be enjoyed or con¬ 
templated as a consequence of actions or good fortune : it is a state 
of supreme attainment after much becoming. It may be not so 
much a state, as itself a hyperbecoming in a glory of bringing to pass, 
of making to become. Happiness, or its equivalents, may be 
accompaniments, but they are that also in much that is not well. 
They are like the perfume, the colour of the flower. The “ Well " 
belongs to tlie very growth of the plant. This is because the"" well 
—if the reader will overlook the unfamiliar use, and bethink him 
of “ le bien"*da$ Wohl il bene ”, and so on— like the Platonic 
" good ”, is a term of the very man, or soul, or spirit, and not of his 
instruments, body and mind. These two grow from infancy tg 
adulthood, no less than does spirit. Soon body enters on dcciy, 
and to some extent mind also^ that is, in so far, as it is the body's 
serv^ant, and has its Sicope limited in outlook by the body's lifespan. 
But gfow-Eh of the very man is not so limited, not so rounded off, 
not so epherneral, nor need there be decay. Its beginning we do not 
know, nor its end. But the index of its growth is not the more 
or less of happiness, but the Better, the more well. The Well 
belongs less to the little pr^nt world of things enjoyed, more to the 
world of one who would become fit to enjoy. The world of the 
Well ES the world of Dharma — of whicls more presently—in 
the true fiindamenml meaning of ihat word. 

(a) It is not easy for us, 10 whose world no recent gospel-mandate 
of any proven power to grow, to sway men, and to persist has come, 
and who have very fragmentary records of the days when such a 
mandate was just Come, to be wise about the response which met 
the bringer of such and the message a$ such. Even were there no 
such fragments, some explanation of the phenomenon of his and 
of its success would be needed. As it is we seem to see this : the 
message made a singular appeal, a strong appeal, the appeal of a 
supply 10 a demand \ the re^nse to something waited for. They 
who were waiting were not in eveiy case the very worthy, the ver*y 
wise. But they were in a way feeling the need of someone to give 

' j 7 Ariilotle once usea rw* probably 

ai forced a wcfd is my the wdl I sin in great company. 
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expression and guidance) of a kind yet unworded for the Many, 
about the and the life of him. In the naan who thus 

expresses and guid^ they find one who appeals to the very man in 
them, not to anything external about each, not to any actual worthiness 
in eachj but to that in each where there is very need of him. Some¬ 
thing there will have been in the message to this and that man about 
his changing for the better that flashes like an electric throb from 
man to man ; something concerning the very nature of the man 
in his long wayfaring toward That who is also of his vefy nature, 
his nature in very perfection as he is only perfection's germ. I 
believe that in no other way can we account for the extraordinary 
growing and expanding power shown at the inception of cadi great 
gospel-movement It is true that the written testimonies are the 
work of votaries. But I repeat that, independently of the way in 
which these made record, the patent fact remains, that there was 
both astonishing growth and expansion. And this will have been 
because the movement met some felt need, felt more especially there 
where the response to that need was first brought, but beginning to 
he felt elsewhere too. Something in the m^sage, something put 
in a new light will have appealed to the growing, the becoming man. 
For of no religion can it be said that it was the work of message and 
messenger alone. 

Man in this includes woman. Woitian, in the very self of her 
is “ man (Sex runs deep in mind as well as body, deep in character, 
for character, though it is the imprint on mind and body of the man, 
is an outcome in, and hence affected by, body and mind. But sex 
is not of the very man.J And woman has ever been the friend of 
religion, although the converse is less true, if, by religion we mean 
the framework of religions, churches. She is admittedly so, and the 
cause has usually been sought in her intellectual inferiority. Perhaps 
it were truer to say, it is because she values the man ” above the 
mind, the minder above the minding. She rates as supreme the 
things that belong to the very man, the self, the spirit, that is, the 
things that make for the Better, for growth in the very man. She, 
too, will at such a given epoch be seeking after and responding to 
the New of the kind with which wc arc concerned. But it will 
be a seeking and a responding in her own way. And that will not 
b| quite men’s way. 

That she will seek and will respond is for her a more natural 
thing than for him i it is nearer to her woman's life to be doing so. 
As mother, she is ever contemplating and caring for the ** new " 
and the ** more Her child is a new creature, not idendcaJ wirh 
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anyone else^ not wholly like anyone else. In him she is witnessing 
growth^ becoming ; she is caring for a “more” in him, that is, for 
a belter. It is the mother potential and actual who will better 
respond to the message of a new which is a more ; and so it was in 
India, She responded in a more intimate, a deeper way than most 
men : she welcomed the new in the way not of men, but of the 
“ man This may be seen from such records as suri ive, both in 
the Upanishads and in the Pitakas. There is also evidenM of similar 
response, in women of the Jains which, though it i$ chiefly in Pali 
Commentaries, has yet the appearance of being very old tradition, 
when, that i% it is found in Nikayan Commentary. Such a traditiw 
is in the Majjhima Commentary as to the founding of the Jain 
communi ty at Vesaif byalitticgroupof women.^ 

(3J Something in the messenger too will have made special 
appeal; something that made him one with his message, so that 
it came to be said of him : his m^sage is he, he is his menage, I am 
not going here into the deep matter of his being specially mandated, 
i,e. “ inspired Let die fragrance of mankind’s tribute to that 
be here sufficient : 


“.. . Benedictu* nui venit in nomine Domini! ” ^ ^ 

“ Yen’ eva maggena gato Vipassi. . . ten’ aiijisana agaralii Gotamo, - 

Let it be enough for purposes of my hypothesis to affirm that he owed 
the heed which from the first some paid him, the worth in which 
some held him—the number of such growing quickly—to this ; he 
as just very man, and not otherwise, spoke to the very in ca(^ 
man, bringing a message about that very man, about his gold , 
or “well", now and to come, about his growth toward it, about 
each man’s own work as willing and choosing in that growth, that 
changing for the better. No doubt he will have been personally 
attractive j even Sokrates was clearly that, and who will say truly, 
that Sokrates taught no gospel, made lasting in scripture? But 
there will have been more in die man of the message than what we 
usually understand by attractiveness, unless indeed under the word 
we mean the total drawing power of him. Something that I believe 
all bringers of a new gospel, or even of a lasting reform in a religion, 
will have had in common, despite differences in time, in place, 
in race^ language, birth, and breeding. Many words to this or that 
man they may not have said, but the will and the word and wap of 
^ p- (P-T^S, 

* “ The very way by which VipassT wem * . - ... 

By tliat same road (now) hath gone Ciotama. {TAerd^afAs^ vtt. 

48&-90,) 
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them will have gone ^rnight past externals to the very man^ as if 
a living flaiTte, a live wire had been communicacing. In their one 
aim, and in the way of putting that aim into action, 1 see in such 
helpers of men, not totally detached individuals^ but a type, the 
vehicles of a cosmic law, a griac Fraternity such as Te Deums have 
been at pains to word. 

Let it not be supposed that I see, in such Helpers, any one who 
is more than man, I only plead that in order to be and become what 
he was, we must heed and measure him for the verjf map he will 
have been, and not crixlEt him with saying that which cannot have 
come from him- This, as we shall see, is a vital factor in my h}‘po- 
thesLS -f one that should do much to guide our digging. 

Briefly summed up (i), (2j, and (3J amount to this : In a world- 
religion we have a special relation of two terms and the bond between 
them : the mandated, the mandater, and the mandate, ilan doe$ 
not respond to an appeal which is not to his inmost self. (Man here 
includes woman.) Wiicn ho docs respond, he has, perhaps unawares, 
boon socking it The wordcr is one to whom the “ man ” in men 
pays instant heed. In the w^hole relation : man the taught, the 
teaching on man, the man teaching, it is the very man, not just 
body, not just mind^ not ju$i the dual complex, that is in question. 

And 1 would maintain that it is of great importance to have those 
interrelated factors as a working hypothesis when we are sifting old 
scriptures. For instance, in the last factor, the man teaching ; 
here the growing tradition has been to sec in him more than the man, 
and then to credit him with any- and every-thing he is recorded to 
have said. The very human man, as speaking to ^‘the man ”, 
is lost to view. Then in the linking factor, the teaching-on-man t 
this is also twisted and covered over by tendencies in teaching which 
are of secondary importanci^ or which are later, or which are both. 
Let me not be taken as supposing that twisting and covering are the 
work either of wilful impiety, or of carelessness. Nor that changes 
were made without adequate motive. Non-automatic (i.e. human) 
repetition of sayings through many generations, in many regions 
had resulted in diversity of versions. When authoritative revision 
ttx>k place, one of such versions had to be made “ authentic Very 
naturally the version most consonant with the (changed) views of 
th^ day of revision would be selected* Lastly, the first term of the 
relation, man the taught, is not always rightly considered. He is 
too much treated of as just multitude, mass, men. There is in the 
Sakya Sayings a hne simile about this^ They to whom the teacher 
comes are likened to lotuses growing beneath, on, or above the 
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water's surface 5 even so are the many not all alike. And there 
will be some with eyes but little duiit-dimmed : ‘"there arc they who 
will understand.” These are gf the many or of them who are also 
concerned about the many j these it is who have "set going the 
wheel ” of a new movement. With this setting going it is usual to 
credit the messenger alone. But a great movement, such as is a 
world-religion, is no one-imn matier. Between hel[>er and multitude 
there is a mighty bond, welded by that Who calls in die one to the 
other. And that is the manhood in man, righdy understood i 
the man-in-man who is also the More-than-man. 

I have herewith explained the hypothesis or theory, which is, 
I venture to think, that which should guide our reconstructng 
the almost lost features of the original message in a world^rcligiom 
Reconstructocs will not £iil to have it cast at them, that diey, in 
sifting old scriptures, are selecting and rejecting according to caprice 
and predilection. And they may desene the casting, if they make 
it not dear that they are working according to nothing of the sort, 
but by a theory really worthy of their high emprise. When, guided 
by such a theory, they say, This saying is true ” ; ** That saying 
cannot be true ”, it is because they believe that, in the original 
message, in the messenger, in the conditions of the uttering by him 
of itj, they have the working of a universal law or uniformity, in 
the mandating of man in a " more concerning hfs nature, his life, 
h is destiny. And this, not in a capridous way, but as gmd ually reveal¬ 
ing more as man becomes ready for mom. Thus guiding ourselves, 
wc shall not look, for true origins, to any mere protest against, or 
revulsion from some older, other established mantkte. We shall 
not look in the messenger for a man who set himself in direct 
opposition to, or sub%'ersion of the established doctrines, but rather 
for one who led the New, yei was not too far ahead of his day in 
leading. We shall seek for one who will not have “ come to destroy 
. . . but to fijlfil And I believe we shall find our origins in a new 
and positive addition to the ideals of the JVlatiy, ideas which the 
man among the Many wiU comep through the message, to hold in 
a worth never before held. Thereby the man will grow. And in 
the conditions of the impetus to that fresh growth, we shall look for 
Something which wc may illustrate iti the physical world by the 
electrified oxygen and nitrogen elements of the air when thund^vy 
Conditions are favouring growth. e shall also look for a man or men 
giving V'oioe or other expression to the new in a way, not necessarily 
eloquent, but a way that **draws a man with cords as of love”.^ 

^ “ I drew them with cords of a niarLi with bands of love, -^Hoseij xi. 
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the world awaiting sakya. 

I will begin with the first factor in the triad of the hypothesis 
the man to be mandated, and try to reconsi^ct the world, the 
particular section of mankind, to which the original message came. 
This has several times been attempted, but not altogether as I find it 
might be. Writers have been guided, it may be, overmuch by the Pali 
records. And reacting in their reading to the sense of something later 
and much other than certain Brahman records^—the earlier 
Upanishads—they have Come to, I think, a mistaken coneluaon. 
They have not said : These Pali records are mainly pictures of con¬ 
ditions much later than the day of Sakp beginnings, and we arc 
more likely to find a truer picture in those earlier Upanishads of 
those beginnings. No, they have said, these Pali records represent 
more or less the day of Sakya beginnings 5 therefore th^ earlier 
Upanishads are very pre-Buddliisttc. I think that this is scarcely 
a true perspective. I think that we should see in the Pi takas much of 
the usage, seen in Renaissance paintings, of depicting older happenings 
in the raiment and the customs of the painter's own day. I think it 
may be a truer way to take BTahman works nsfumtii to be pre- 
Buddhisric, and with them to compare certain ideas, which we find 
emerging in the Pali records, but which do not fit well with the most 
of what we there find. I mean such ideas as “ the Way the “self”, 
the “ man ” as very real, " prajfia," the life beyond, the very man as 
“becoming”. So proceeding wc may find, that whereas in Sakya 
there are affinities with those Brahman works, it is rather the cult 
which we call " Buddhism ” and not “ Sakya ” which is akin to the 
Pali works known as Pi^kas. 

For if Sakya was indeed a New Word, only anticipated in the 
emphasis it laid on how a man lived as more of religious Importance 
than ritual, by the Jain movement, we need not therefore look to 
find it put forward In a time of religious chaos, where no established 
cult was left standing. Some evidence of this we might sec surviving 
in the Pali and other books. But the contrary is true. We have to 
picture a world where certain Ideals or concepts about man were 
generally held, where certain institutions were well and strongly 

^ Cf. for imtanee Oldcnberg, LeAre dir Upanitiedtitt etc., p, 182 f. 
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established. I anv referring especially to man’s nature as being the 
immancmly divine, and to the social acceptance of Brahman and 
Kshatrtp (or noble). And the problem for us is the relation of 
the Founder and his men to those Ideals and concepts, and their 
attitude to those institutions. In what way were they concerned 
** not to destroy but to fulfil" those religious ideas and ideals ? In 
what way were they, as both of Brahmans and Kshatriyas themscKc^ 
concerned to bring a More into the concepts and life of their fellows ? 

There was in the first place the Brahman world. This was 
then much more important than when the Buddhist S^gha or 
church ” became influential. It stood very high in men’s esteem. 
The Brahman stood for the learning of the time, for the holiness 
of the dme, and for the lore in the unseen, as teacher, as mantra- 
bearer, as celebrant, as mediator. Herein he was unlike other men , 
he was a man of privilege and monopoly. He could utter words 
that others might and could not; he could work, he could claim, 
he could give what othcis Could not j he could assign values in the 
things of high religious import as others could not. 

And there is another aspect of him to which writers scarcely do 
justice, an aspect which may be equally applied to the noble or 
Kshatriya. Both he and the Brahman were rated at that time as 
higher, finer specimens of manhood in the social standard of the day. 
Not just because they were rated in the mass as belonging to a certain 
“ colour ” {vantia}, i.e. social class or caste. The oste-system, in any 
proper or exact use of the term, did not exist—to quote Rhj^ David^ 
in the age in question.^ It was a day more like our own of yaterday, 
without sharply defined dass barriers, with an uncertain deirarca- 
tion of four classes of society, but with a fairly clear idea of what we 
describe as »abl»,e aUige. 1 mean that more was expected from the 
manhood of one who was Kshatriya or Brahman than from one who 
was not. The class was, not so much an external matter, as a guarantee, 
that a member of the first two classes would be likely to conform to a 
worthier standard of what we call “ breeding " than one who did not. 
Kshatriya and Brahman were, whatever else they were, the gentle¬ 
man ” of the day, expected to obey what in the Pali books—to spe^ 
only of them—was termed his own dhamma r that is, what or how he 
should behave. I am not overlooking that, in the context where this is 
cmphasiacd, a “ dhamma " is also assigned to each of the other 
trader and serf; but equally 1 would not have it overlooked that the 
assignment here is rather (like the “ dhamma ” Itself) of what should 
be or might be, than of what rtally hadwiigkt in Current standards. 

» Dial^uti efthr BuJdia, i, Introd, to Sta. iii, esp. p. tot. 
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This wa 5 , not 50 much men in the Jumpt^ as the maiij the individual. 
In worth it is die man that India has looked to^ and not so much the 
men* We may see this emergent in the con text just q noted and others^^ 
thus : ** This verse was well sung, Visertha,... I too say — 

The Khattiya is the best among this folk 
Who put their trust in lineage; 

But One in wisdom and in virtue clothed 
Is best of all ^mong devas and 'mong men*” 

■ 

It is here the utan who is the held in worth j not noblesj not the 
worthy mePi, but the individual, the very man. It is only when 
Gotama U Criticizing the current cases of laxity in maintaining the 
Brahman dhamma " that he speaks again and again of Brahmans ” 
in the plural* 

1 am not wishing to emphasize these special contexts, as in them¬ 
selves very e^'idendaL They are at best but reflections of a very 
positive feature in the conditions of Sakyan origins, to which sufficient 
Justice is not done. A comity such as the Indo-Aiyan^ which in its 
religious ideals rated so high the worth of the manj the person, 
cannot be too much heeded by us, who are in the throes of trying to 
get away from the man and to “ think racially Nor could such 
a theory as the Arahan^ the ideal man-in-worthy of monastic Sakya 
have evolved save under conditions in which the highst worth in 
the “ man ” was, or had been current. 

If I stress the influence and prestige of the Brahman institution at 
this time, it is not to maintain that the members of it were as, a whole 
in a condition of high moral or spiritual health. It h very possible 
that, in the West of Northern Indta^ where as I read Brahman 
prestige w^as higher than in the Eastern valley of the Ganges, there 
was, at the time in question, lc$s of decadence and of a lowered 
standard than there appears to have been in the latter region. Nor 
even, for the state of Brahmanism here, can we safely follow what 
we read in the Pali books. But it is fairly safe to infer, that where 
new movements in religious reform first showed themselves, to wit, 
in that eastern region, it is there that the state of Brahmanism was 
less commending itself to the serious will of earnest men. And 
hence wc can give the more credence to such strictures on the average 
moral conduct among Brahnians, as often leaving much to be desired, 
of ^hich the Tevijja Suttanta speaks (Digha Nikaj-a, xiiij, as well as 
on the “muttering” (japanJ) of mantras for fees alluded to in the 
Sagatha Vagga (&tr)yutta Nfkaya)^ 

^ Cf. op. ciL, hi, p* 94, 
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It does not follow that a law moral and spiritual standard prevailed 
among alL Many were doubtless slack and unworthy, but probably 
the majorityj even m the East, were worthy according to their light 
And there will have been, as in any ecclesiastical comitiunity now, 
at once both stricter and more lax conduct in derical and in. secular 
work. There was, for instance, a certain feeling against cultivation 
of the soil by Brahmans, nevertheless many Brahmans are shown 
tilling their farms and estates,^ without apparent opprobrium. Much 
more wai permitted than was thought worthy. In such professions 
there are alwaj^ and everywhere these shades of opinion and 
grades of worth. 

A more adequate descriptioii of the Brahmanism of thts time 
and of the probable degree In which it was and yet was not a great 
force, barring in any way the inception of new movements, is to be 
found in the late Hermann Oldenbeig’s Budiiha (especially the 
last, the 6th, edition) - and Th^ UpiiKhhads sfid thi Beginnings fl/ 
Buddhism. Specially worthy is the emphasis in the former work 
on the error It is to see in Brahmanism and Sakya two forces in mutual 
opposidon. We have on the one hand to avoid seeing, in the former, 
anything resembling the judicial hierarchy of the Catholic Church 
a few centuries back, enforcing its will by secular authority, and 
we have on the other hand to see in the first Sakyan teachers a high 
appreciation of what was truly worthy in the Brahman. The ideally 
good man was and remained in the Sayings of Sakya “ a Brahman 
the word holding its own even when the term Arahan, or as we might 
say sainthad come Into its loftier signification. There were 
Brahmans who disdained the upstart New j there were Brahmans 
who appreciated it and its exponents- But there was everywhere 
civic and ecclesiastical tolerance. 

To one phase, however, which, I incline to believe, was apparent 
among the more enlightened Brahmans of the day, I do not find 
attention given, and that is the extent to which some Bfahman 
teachers wtn themselves respmsding the eail ef the and 

introducing ideas new to the orthodox teaching of the day into the 
instruction they gave professionally, ideas which were professionally 
repeated and handed on (in the absence of wriiiiigj m their $chools^ 
It has not Come to my notice that, in the Vedimte estimates of to--day 
concerning the Upanishad literature, this or that book is held^in 
greater reverence than others. It is generally accepted that all 

^ E.g. iji. 

* Only the first edition k iratitlated into English- 

^ Especially DAiimm^pad4 and Suim passim. 
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a«; held in high wonh ; nevertheless it is reasonable to a^me 
that, as in the case of a man, an added reverence may atcadi, in any 
one of the books, to its greater age. That the Upanishads are of 
different age is no new problem, but an established conclusion for 
many years past The varying nature of their content varying 
in outlook, in emphasis, in ideals, leaves no doubt on the matter. 
But there is room for further internal comparison of one part of the 
same Upanishad with other parts. As a result we may find that each 
of the older Upanishads is a little histoiy in itself. And * lack of 
adequate Internal analysis in such studies as I find has made my own 
problems harder. 

For of any one Upanishad, however venerable be now its time- 
status, there was a day when its utterances, or at least some of its 
utterances, were new ideas. I say, some at least, since this also 
is patent in the contents, especially of those reckoned oldest: an 
apparent interfusion of new with older matter. Nowhere perhaps is 
the editorial hand more sensibly felt, nowhere is the work of gloss 
So evident as in the greater Upanishads ^ which are deemed older if not 
oldest. Now it is only reasonable to imagine (rcconstnictively 
imagine) that, when these utterances had not before been put forward, 
the uttcrer on the one hand was a teacher in touch and in sympathy 
with the new ideas of the spirit of his age, and on the other tl^t, 
as a “ new man ”, he would not be looked upon with full uncritical 
approval by his fdJow-teachers, in so far as, in the greater segregation 
of district branches in an andent community, they would be aware 
of what he was inching* He will doubtless have bad a convinced 
and loyal band of pupils, youths, it may be, also ready for and feeling 
after the new. And he will have had his repeater^ as now we have 
publishers. Brahmans of professionally trained memory, whereby, 
as pupils went and pupils ome, the utterances were maintained, 
and Survived the careers of both pupils and finally of the teacher 
himself. 

Meanwhile the utterances will have become known mom or 
less widely, and in so far as they worded thorn new truths which 
come, as has been contended, to man when he is ready for them and 
feeling out after them, they will have found acceptance ™ong other 
teachere, and been incorpora tod into the body of Upanishadic lore. 
T^ey will not nectssarily have been kept as a separate item 5 they 
may have come to fi^rm accretions in an older framework, in which 
we see upheld the older absorbed interest in ritual, mantra, celebrant. 

‘ By ihcM I mean Chhandogja Wid Bihadlranyatflp coupled with 
K«LuSitakJ| Aitareya, TailtifJyftt 2nd one or two otlltra. 
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Nw will this be the end. Other accretions wiU have come 
t«tlfying to a newer, even mo« absorbing intent which had cr^t 
up and over Indian thought : the finding m the study of .mn not 
so much, or not only the engrossing contemplation of die man 
as opposed to body, but the contcmplaiion of the m 
and S of mind. In parts of the Upanishads reckoned oldes^ we 
meet with the mind teferred to as an impommt uni«^ 

undiscussed feclor, pTahel with speech and breath e^tc ^e 
parts of these Upanishads the interest m the mind 
a ricjtable devclopmcntj as readers will have . n 

.ndytiol “»=W »ori", «h«i it had 

is »ingt mcorpontcii in th» older “ J' 

to dotfond to stin yoitojer Upmshad,, ettd hy name a o co.o- 
“^d.bk »d ovoo n«=t«.ry totiniog io dto Bndtto lore, oemely, 

““"to meodooed dte htoicl 6c. of i" 

Utterance imd emphaseft as having been at one time ^ ._|^\^use 
unapproved, and only becoming accepted ^dually, not 
due attention has scarcely been given to .t^ \ 

help us in determining the really ori^nal .n &kya, 

I would show that the history of the Pali Pitaka \ ^ 

conceive it, is not unique, but reflects an analogous li.story m the 

evoiutian of the Upaniihads. , firtater 

But what then may have been that new word m 
Up»»h«ls which I «o 0. ovorlyiog .ho 

rnSn^nccol., rt. 1» old c«l. of .ho 0.00 « ” ino “ I 

overlaid by the mindoinalyws of early Sro' S® . 

eoosider i. Is .0 be found in U.« dton« “f 
.he (probebly) tomed n.o,e of YSja.«1l.y* ■» 

Upilsbod. Hen: 1.6 no. so moeh dre 

with .he Highest 0. j , ,„y vitsl doctrine. 

“ YajfiasTilkp" taught, an accepted belief, a very 

It is in the insistence on the consummation o . . 

nature as be ing, not a matter of great wisdom or uwg f^arfa 

A#rf, but the outcome of siages-in-becommg gur realization 

or yj™) through worlds of rebirth till full tnatunty or realizatio 

This will have been, t venture to think, a 
in India’s religious history. Not in the use o solemn 

if 1 misuke not, a Vedk figure but m i f werment 

emphasis, and its application to the conc^u^ u ^ 
and ultimate consummation as Man, this being none other than 
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Dcity^ and to this dimax being realizable, not proximately to earth- 
lifc or lives, but after another world-stage orsi 3 ge$ ;— 

Scarce visible and old there Ues a Waj 
That touches fne, e^en mcp was found by me* 

Thereon the wise whose is the Brahma-lore 
Fare onward to the world of Jight* and thence 
Overpassing that are utterly released. 

Upajf.j iv, 4, fl. 

The kinship in these line with the central hgure in the Sakyaji 
mes^ge k fairly obviQu^ and into both we need much searching 
of thought to see, as writera mostly do not see, all that is implied in 
it. To chat we shall recur. That the one utterance suggested the 
other I do not believe, in whichever order they are taken. That 
the same source inspired both utterers is very conceivable, but who 
is able to go into that? But that the two represent the religious 
aspiration of the same place and time in the voice of two for more) 
gifted men — here is a quite plausible hypothesis. The more so, 
in that this new word comes to be obscured in each corpus of sayings. 
Brahman and Sakyan, by the same bter preoccupation, to wit, 
the inquiry into mind as the man's” way of self-expression, and 
a^ possibly the ultimate expression of the "" man ** himself ! 

I said ''dl that is implied inthe figure of the Way* In its 
use by this Brahman-of-the-new-word isan implication, a significance 
as great as in its use by Gotama^f-the-new-word, and one just 
as much passed over* It is not the figure as such that 1$ important; 
h is the thing meant by the Way. And that is man’s nature as not 
static, as not being ", but as a becoming, a wcrdeii", a coming 
to be, a progress in the "'More” That man, as being, was 
ultimately die supreme Atman, was the prevalent creed among the 
thoughtfully pious Brahmans, when that new word of the Upanishad 
was uttered. It was a pre-Sakpn view, and it was that which 
among them held the fteld. 

But here, implied in this Brahman’s “ Way " (miirga]^ and 
patent in the pre-occupation of the older Upanishads with the 
word i/iu, to become, is a new note, even one that impli¬ 
cates the very idea of Deity Itself,! Namely in this : that 
the very eitercise of divine creative power is now deliberately 
worded as “ desire-to-become": "It desired being One to 
bet^mc More.” Now since the man was Deity in microcosm, 
destring-to-become was also essentially the man’s natural self- 
expression, Becoming was no longer a mere matter of body, 

! I have found 300 passages in these Upanishads using the word as finite 
verb. It does not appear to me to have reoeivol adequate attendon. 
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af mlnd^ of external phenotnena 5 it was of the very man* la it we 
see a passing on beyond ihc static concept of man as being. 
TJie Divine Itself is a becomings a growth in the More in 
the very man^ till he, fully attaining, and become Most, can exercise 
that creative becoming, which can no more be rightly described as 
growth, but may more fitly be described a$ Play*^ 

I am not saying that this mighty new word was incorporated 
into the reiigious ideal of India as it merited to be. It was a mandate 
to the very man or self. And had the warning of another man 
of the new thought, KausTtaki of the Upanishad so named, been 
righdy heeded, the true conception might have been upheld. He 
it was who warned his students not to consider the wa}^ of man’s 
mind wltliout considering the manj the minder.* But the growing 
influence of the new analysis of mind, wherein mind was rated as 
ways In w'hich man acted, and, so to speak, had always acted, was 
adverse to the consideration of how he might ts nciy i,e, think, 
feel, etc. So the new idea died out, even as it was worsened in 
Sakya, and to-day the Indian^s conception of tJic Divine i% once 
more and still, not ** becoming but "" being ” He has a 

cramped idea of becoming ^ and his defective gra^ of will is a con¬ 
tributory cause. Had he worded this, in his crude psychology, 
as the most fundamental self-expression, he had not lost sight of 
doming. Hardly may we blame him, however, for has not our 
own psychology been equally blind, and writh less excuse, both as 
to the man ” and the will to became ? 

It is the more strange, that the idea of becoming, as essentially 
the nature of man, the microcosm, should not have retained iis hold 
on the mind of India, when the new teaching, put forward perhaps 
at this very time in all the three Upanishads (Brhad., Chhando., 
concerning the man In dreamless sleep is considered. 
He was then held to have the opportunity of, as it were going home, 
becoming Himself, with all that was alien discarded. It is not easy 
for us, with our materialistic ideas about sleep, so utterly unworthy 
of our great heritage, to ascribe fit worth to this theory. We have 
left oureives orphans herein. Moreover, our mediaeval tradition of 
attaching supramundane values to height and distance 15 hindersome. 
For the Brahman teacher of this day, to go home to the Highest 
Who he really was amounted to an intensified sense of iftwardness^ 
repressed as a going into the heart. The Most High was at fhe 
same time tlic Most Within. But there was transition, that is, 

^ Cf Ramsntija (J. a d. noo); '"highest Brahman , , , who in pky 
produces, ausTains and reabsorbs the universe. . * . 

^ liip 8- 
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there was a becoming That (in deep sleep) in a more entire sense« 
That is waiting for him who is of ItscJf, for him for whom it was 
shown to be natuntl to revert to his fountain-head, natural to become, 
to re-becomc That. Nevertheless, so lost was the precious insight 
into the need and fact of becoming, of which we just gpt these glimpses, 
that the wording best known to us, by which the belief in identity 
of nature was confessed, is that which sgivives in the Kausltaki 
Upanisbad: “That thou art”; not “That diou becomrat” 
That the word for becoming was there (ihu, ihava) is perhaps no 
mean guarantee that the idea found utterance : “It did not dmelop 
(lamihe^a-) ..." we do get that much. But anyway the vision 
of the man, realizing his divine nature as an unfolding-in-becoming 
wilted away, cither throu^ the cause suggested above, or otherwise. 
Yet the vision, albeit quite beyond adequate conception, of Deity 
as “ desiring to become ”, and as “ becoming ”, persisted, and became 
scripture. And this is the more singular, since it is actually as That 
Who is, not as That Who has become, that the idea of the self has 
been upheld ever since. 

I have ventured to maintain tliat the new ideas concerning 
the very man (that is, the "soul "J which heralded the rise of Sakya 
may be found in the paramount religion, in Brahman culture, itself. 
But they were not confined to that. It is generaJIy admitted that the 
movement known now as Jainism led the movement of the Sakyans by 
about a generation, and had then ifielr headquarters at Vesall, It is 
true of both movements that absolute novelty of teaching was, or 
rather came, later to be denied. Both claimed to only revivals j 
both came in time to claim what would now be called a Messianic 
Succession, But we need not be at pains to discover in either case 
a prior origin to the origin we seek. It sprang from the felt need 
of having an ancient tree of traditfon to set up against die relatively 
true antiquity of Brahman prestige, I see something analogous 
in the early editing of Jewish followers of Jesus, tracing for him a 
descent (through Joseph) from ail that would give weight to Hebrew 
genealogy, although from the Christian point of view it was Irrelevant, 
It was an attempt to give weight ^rate to a man who was in no need 
of it. 

The Jains were probabJy calling themselves Nataputras, a name 
which is parallel with Sakyaputtas or -puttiyas, of the Pali books, 
for the followers of Gotama the Sakyan. Their leader Vardhamina 
was of the Kata family. The name under which they appear in 
the Pali books, Ni^^as, die undraped, with probably an included 
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reference to their dissent, or nonconformity with any recognized 
cult, mny well have been given them by others almost in derision. 
We may see an analogy in the word Quaker wliich now evokes 
nothing of the sort. I do not know when the more honorific term 
Jairtas — men of the Conqueror—Jina, was introduced, but, in the 
Pall bmks, whereas "jina" is a poetical term applied to the £akp 
leader, the Nataputras are there invariably called Niganthas. Their 
teaching concerning the man ” was, in this important respect, 
that which was adopted by the Sakyan teachers : die value of man's 
will w^orking on the deeds of the past a$ bringing about happiness 
or sorrow in the after-life. It was not, as such, a new word ; the 
new thing about it w^os that, in accepting it, they stressed the possibility 
and importance of altering by deliberate deeds the consequences of 
deeds. A man^s past was, in its present and future effects, not a dead 
matter, but could be affected in these by such willed action. This 
they called karma. They did not take it in its literal meaning as 
action as a whole. The word meant also business or procedure of 
a certain kind, as when the Brahman applied it to sacTificial business, 
and tile Sakyan monk, later, to matters of lodging and clothing. 

It is curious that, in the important Upali Sum of the Majjhima, 
where Gotama is shown in discussion with a Jain, the laner uses the 
word danday chastisement, for karma (as thought, word, and deed), 
and is corrected by the former, who uses karma. The conversation 
may have been worded in the firit instance to repeaters by the Jain, 
Upali himself, who became a disciple of Gotama after the conversa¬ 
tion, and it is conceivable that he was careful to give his new teacher 
the credit of the right word. But it remains a curious thing. 

To repeat, tlie Jains used the word karma in speaking of the 
procedure by which the consequences of a man’s deeds might be 
annulled, so that his future would not be worried by them. This 
procedure was a variety of austerities, mainly (but not only) fasting, 
so familiar to India under die elastic word or heat. The heat 

vvas not neccsarily connected with those forms of austerity consisting 
in self-cjcpqsure to heat from fire or sun ; it was symbolically meant 
in the sense of a wearing or consuming away ill deeds in the past i 
and more r it meant effort of energy, will, concentration, conceived 
as “ fiery”, as ardent fen our. Sakya came to adopt a finer word 
for this glowing will: which also means heat. But it was 

never associated with austerities or “ penance ^ it sjrnibolibed 
a greater thing, the ardour of growth, the keener life, the more 
sensitive wilL In also was purifying j but it was a positive, 
?md therefore a nobler idea. In the man who was “ awake *' 
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(htidJhs) the glow of the better burnt out the glow of the worse.^ 
And the Rame of it drew to the man help from the ungedn, as when 
we read that Sakka^s throne waxed hot with the moral glow of a 
good deed, and he would hasten to earth to help.® The aspirant to 
the Better cries : 

O when shall J have power Eo draw the bkde 
Of intight^ poEcnt ardour of the seers . . . 


For the Brahman of the time we are consider! ng, necessary 
to win insightj or otherwise achieve, was merged in the need of 
practising tapnf^ which probably consisted m ^ting and concentrated 
musing. So dosely was achievement conditioned by fapas, that old 
Upanishads describe the All-Father Prajapati as practising tap^s before 
exercising creation.* And much more was the pupil bidden to 
practise it if he would win insight.'® It was not the ignoble way 
of the fakir, to impose on the wonderand generosity and wish-io-win- 
merit of his fellows. It wa$ a serious valuatfon, in the need of the 
individual “souP^ to place his welfare on a sounder basis in his 
world-wayfering. Karinaj as of the Jainas, karma as willed 
procedure with a religious aim, will certainly have greatly interested 
the founders of Sakj^a, and herein the Suttas give us doubtle^ true 
glimpses^ albeit coloured by sectarian feeling. 

The other leading idea which Jain and Buddhist books have in 
common is ffA/^ia ""not-harmingwherein the “man"" (soul) is 
seen a5 in every form of life^ and hence as giving value to all life. 
It is a mandate for the greater welfare of the “ man and is thus 
a teaching of the “ More"" in man. But I do not hold it was in 
the origiftal Jain teaching, else we should have probably found it 
raised in the Pali books when Jain and Sakyan met in talk. We 
dp not find it i perhaps agreement about it made discussion 
unnecessary. And the term only finds its way into a cut-and-dried 
Buddhist catqgory of quite indefinite inception in the Pali scriptures. 
Warding of life is in the Suttas i warding of life unseen in water 
is there too, though very seldom mentioned,* and tile strainer (paris^ 
appears in the Vinaya Rules, as having ai some time become 

^ vcr. 387; efi the Coimnentary here. 

i. 103. 

■ yataAa, \u, ver, rooc 

Taiidripa Up., 2, 6 ; Up.t f. If s. 

s Taitrlrlya. 3, t* » E.g. j, 
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part of the monk^s equipmcnCj^ not as safeguarding his own health, 
but as the very inadequate warding of not-to-be-swallowed life. 
But this will have come in, w'henever it did come, not ihrough Jain 
influence, but as a form of that moral scrupulosity which is so 
prominent in the values of the upgrowing ifionasticism- 


1 come to another set of conditions into which Salc)^ was born, 
by which the Jain movcmeni^ for some reason unknown, was 
uninfluenced, but which strongly affected the Brahmanism 
of the day, and yet more strongly the youthful Sakya — influenced 
it so strongly that distinguished Indologists such as Professor Jacobi 
have derived Buddhist philosophy from it,- and which certainly 
went far in giving birth in Sakya to the worsening of the concqit 
of the “ man as realj when thought of apart from the mind. I have 
alluded tb this movement above as having gradually come into 
Brahman teaching, first as a new and absorbing interest, seen in 
tlie great Upanishads often termed pre-Buddhistic, bter as a definite^ 
named system of values, 

Kapila, the founder of a teaching—not yet a system—known 
later as Sankhya, was teaching perhaps about a gene radon 
previous to tlae dme I am considering, but nodliing definite is known 
of him* He Mrasa non-B rah manic secular *"sage and not, I think 
it is safe to conclude, one who had a religious mandate, else the 
after-men, in whose hands his teaching grew into the splcm known 
as ^khya, would have quasi-deified him in some way, so great 
was his influence. I do not think it ^miss to call him the founder 
of Indian psychology. Till his day the ^^man *^'or seif was both 
thought and thinker, word and speaker, feeling and feeler. He was 
never, it is true, will and wilier, as distinctly worded from thought 
and thinker — a dangerdbs defect. Now Kapila, it seems, brought 
in the *"new word " of distinguishing the "*man not only from 
his body, but also from his mind. It is more than improbable that 
he the man in mind. He wull have wished the other 

to exalt the divinity, rhe uniqueness of the man ” by more utterly 
disentangling him from all modes of earthly sclfnixprcssion, the 
immaterial as well a$ the material. And as an effort to compute 
in a new way this important aspect of a distinguishable $df-exprG$$ing, 
the better therewith to distinguish die high worth of the self, his 
teaching became taken up and discussed as Sankhya, that is, for th% 


^ E.g. Mhv- v\j 15^ 9 ; cf. No. j 1, introdocdoii. 

* “ Der Urgprung dea Buddhism ua aus dem Sankhya-Yogs»^^ / 

J^r Gottingen^ 1896. 
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word includes tiiem all^ computings namingij numbering. It has 
been deflned, as the last only, but tins is to narrow the meaning 
overmuch, as Pali readers will know.^ 

That fCapila’s teaching was at this time much agitating Brahman 
pundits IS very plainly seen in the Upanishads to which reference 
has been made^ New discussions on ways of mind and their relative 
values abound. There is no idea in them of identifying the ** man ” 
with mind. Alwaj'S the self has the last word. But there 

is a note of agitadon sounded as to the tendency of the new vogue, 
to which I have referred. It is not usual to regard this as a warning, 
but if we are w^atching for the new features as not only come, but as 
comitig into the Upanlshads, we may discern It as so meant. We may 
be the more sure, because the man who w'ams was not likely to have 
seen danger, had he not ,with many teachers and pupils, felt the strong 
influence of the new study, Kapila^s contriburion, if I justly give it, 
to Indian culture was very notable, for there can no great advance be 
made in an intelligent estimate of the “ man unless wc have come 
to distinguish him, as jw g^ntris^ from his instruments. This is 
not to take the way of modern psyciiology, which tries to build 
him up out of Ins instruments. Brahmans of the new ideas took 
a more intelligent view. Jains may have held the new teaching 
at a greater distance. But Sakya was profoundly influenced by it, 
as we shall sec. It is %^ery possible that among the early disciples 
were students of Sankhya, and the Founder himself may well have 
known and approved of this ancient attempt at mental analysis 
as clarifying, for the better understanding, that inner world of the 
self-expressing man which was so necessary to the right valuing 
of him. 

The original aim of SUnkhya, I repeat^ was more likely to have 
been the giving greater distinction to the concept of the ^*man” 
than the less. The more his ways of self-expression were disentangled 
from htmsdf, the more supramundane would the sclf-exprcsser 
tend to become. Thus the man^s awareness of himself as I ” 
was analysed as being a function, not of the very man, but of his 
mind, called "‘I-making"' (ahiir^karn). It was not fit to see in 
such an attitude an activity of the self, who was held as being a passive 
quasi-onlooker. (We find the term strayed over into Sakpn sayings.) 

* Cf. DAammaifttigawI, § 1307, where ft ii equated wlih name”. Cf 
also the uae of as defined, e,g, in ^ngaUarg^ i, the 

idiom and 

Cf. al$o Oldenbcrg, LfArf Upatt., jo8, Dahlmaiin, etc. Oldcnberg 
conceutratea loo mudi on the “ numbering*' only. * 
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But the new conversance ivith all words expressing 

the mental ways of the minder, the new appreciation of them con¬ 
sidered apart from the minderj coupled with the current ideal of the 
Highest as the man himself, led to a rewording of the conception 
of Deity in terms of mind* ManV highest self^prcssion came to 
be held to be mind ” at its most exalted, its most effectual power, 
withal at its most sensitive intensity* Thus^ if the reader will look 
at one of those earlier Upanishads, the Aitareyya, he will read of 
Deity conceived W'holly in terms of mind : mind in sense, in purpose, 
in understanding, in wisdom. Espedally are the last two emphasized 
in the word for which we have no good parallel, pmjnd : more- 
wisdom, more-knowledge, commg-to-know\ Man, in it, is wording 
the more which he seeks in quest of the Most That eloquent 
suenmary ij the maybe, to an older work. The utterer was 

groping, as we too grope, when we ay God is love, light, love, 
goexiness, power, will. That such ideals have value is obvious- 
The danger m them lay in the attribute tending to obscure the fiict 
believed In, man, the purusAa^ as immanent Deity. And this is 
precisely what we find in even the early history of Sakya. Sakya 
found prajrfa as a term for Deity in man. It retained, ginduaily 
came to use it (patina) as we should, as just a way of mind. But 
with a difference, a difference in which the older glory of the term 
peeps out, as we shall see* 

We have now to Consider other conditions under which Sakya 
took hirth. One of these, an older way in the man, but not to be 
called cult, was the very opposite to the newer vogue of mind-anaJysis, 
the way of the man in Yoga — that is, de^'otion, or strenuous 
study of a special kind* This, I cannot say why, had come at this 
time to be called Dhyana fPali : Jh^nay ~—a word which means 
brooding, or musing. It is often, but wrongly, rendered “ medita¬ 
tion This means active thinking, and that is the reverse of Jh^a. 
Meditation requires, if it be worthy, the whole synergy of the 
thinking man. JhSxia is a delibemte putting off (pahjfia) of applied 
thinking (viiaiia) and of sustained, or discursive thought (vish^ta). 
The resulting final mental residuum h hare “mindfulness^^ (j^ri), 
with emotional neutrality But this is inadequate for 

describing the habitual attitude of outselvcs toward concentration, 
and hence the error In the word “ meditation m which the modern 
Buddhist follows us, ignorant of what the ancient Buddhist tradition 
was much concerned to teach* 

When Sakya took birth, Jhana was the individual, deliberate 
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cfFoit to puc off, or recede from one world in order to gain acci^ 
to anothen This was not necessarily by way of trancei let done 
deep sleep } it was, so to speat, letting moon and starlight replace 
sunlight; it was to give room to tho$e dual iiicultics we all perhaps 
have in a more or less end rely stunted state, which at that time 
appear to have been called by such names as sight and hearing of 
dev^^ but which we should now cdl dain'oyance and cldraudience. 
Into Jhlna^ as it was cultivated in origind Sat^'a, and as it worsened 
within that same cult, I shall go presently^ Here it is the profoundly 
significant change of Yoga into Jhipa before that dme which I 
would emphasise as one of the conditions we are considering* 

The original object of Yoga was in a deliberately induced 
recession from earthly awareness® to confront That ^Vho was the 
Most-in*the-Man, the gn^test Self, of whom the man was the lirtle 
self This was held to lead to a growth of the “ More ” in the man. 
The sacramental process is perhaps best described in the Mahibharata, 
though I cannot vouch for the redaction that we have being as 
old as the time in question. “ How can a man find deliverance 
without a lord (to guide him} ? , * * let the yogin bearing Me within 
sit solely devoted to Me, . . . Let him behold the Self (Atman) in 
the yogin^s self... (let him say) This Atman here is my true Kinsman ; 
I can no other than be with Him ; won even to evenness and unity 
with Him, then only become I He Who 1 redly am*” ® We see 
here that in Yoga the V"ogin^ the “ man ”, is in full view from first 
to last, and there is no doubt about What is sought. It is the man, 
and not his mind only, that is before us, the man breaking his bars and 
bonds, waxing in strength and fearlessness (I quote the epic) p winning to 
absorption in, to vision of, the Man in him, Who is one with himself* 
But round about the beginning of the sixth century b.c. there 
will have come a change over the Indian lime-spirit from that which 
we see more or truly reflected in these lines, and which is to be found 
in the greater Upanighads. It is a wistfiil yearning for knowledge 
of the Beyond, a will to know of the worlds in man^s wayfaring. 
“ Son of the Gotamas, is there an ending in the world in which you 
put me! Or is there any Way?” And ""This thing whereon 
they doubt, O Warder (Death), what there is in the great (racing on ; 
tell us that”.* And many a word of rhis son. Much had thus 
come that stretched out as a long long Way between the seeker of 
earth and the consummate realization of himself, m wonderful 

* ” Thinb ^ liltle ai a bit of wood ” {MASA.). 

* MoksadlurmAt Mfa. 309. * Up. 
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moments here and now, at the sacmment of self-introvei^bn in 
Yoga, And the knowledge that lay between : this for some might 
be acquired in an adjustment of idie Yoga attitude. This world 
was still to be eliminated in the musing, but it was a world of space, 
not the spaceless, that was to be substituted. It was not an ecstadcs 
a mysdc communion, much Jess a union that was to be attained in 
and as the musing i it was a state of attcndon, more akin to that of 
the boy Samuel tn the Hebrew scriptures : “Speak, lord, for thy 
servant hcaieth ! ” It was an attitude for toming tn The 

world of North Indk had thus been getting ready for the new 
mandate and the mandater, if our hypothesis be right. 

And more : there had been coming into the words “ dei^ 
de^'apucta, devata ” (god, god's son, deity) a changed, a modified 
meaning, which was for India not so great a siep as It would be for 
other, at least for Western, pcoplesn Men were coming to think 
of those beings, less as powerful, if interested atiens, and more as 
fellowmen who had been men and might again he men. To arise 
from death on earth and live in their worlds was called not “ union 
with (as it has been defectively rendered) but ** in the contpanionship 
of (sahdyatd} Pali sahavjatd)J This has not yet been as dearly 
rec<^nized as it should be, and the words dtva^ etc., in bter Vedic 
and Pali works are still rendered too indiscriminately by “ gods 
Since our vocabulary is too poor to give us a fit word, drua, are 

best left untranslated. We cannot speak of ‘*god” in just the 
friendly way in which we find the oldest Pali books alluding to 
devat^ etc., the seeing and conversing with them, the learning from 
them, the teaching them. It is true that even here a deva was 
nominally not manussa^ or man-of-earth. But he wa$ anything 
but an alien j even as governing the next world, his earthly ante¬ 
cedents might be known ^ j and when it was a deva who had not 
long left cartli, he might by the dain^oyant be discerned as a visitor, 
recognized by name, and in speech be conversed v,ddL^ We come 
in Aese days of Sakya origins far more out of the rc^on of the wraith, 
the phantom, than we oumives were in mediaeval Europe, nay, 
than we sdl] are. We still seem to be now and then in a ghost 
world in the Pali books, but actually we are scarcely ever so, die 
fact being that translators, used to such notions, translate by the 
word ghost when (he term is not fir. * 

There is nothing to which we can point in records as showing 
the actual breaking down of the Yoga purpose in Dhy^na to the 

* E.g. DtgAa, j, Tevijja Sutcanta. ® Gf. No. jip Kukvaka, 

® DjgAa, jJ, 204 ; in, 1 5 ; Samyu/ta, i, jj. 
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early JhSm purpose in SakyaL As I have said already, it is very rare 
to find transition in progress in early documents. They give us 
only what they look upon as accomplished^ whether it be to our 

seeming prepress or regre^^. And if they refer to other views, 

they cannot be trusted to give them truly. The Pali books never, 
I believe, apply the (unmodified) word Yoga to Jhina practice, but w'e 
can see in the earliest of them that Jh^na was much practised, and 
also that no explanation of it as of something introduced by Sakya 
is ever called for* It was there and it was understock. 

I have spoken of early records as giving us the become 
the accepted, the established, the valued. They are not, as now are 
books, to a great extent, the views of some one man or woman put 
forward as new, or in a new way, to win over the approval and 

acceptance of readers. They are, in so as they are Indian, 

very different they are written memoranda substituted for oral 
mernoranda of utterances, which have already existed^ first as spoken, 
then 3$ potential re-utterances in a succession of speakers. And the 
bodies of such potendal utterances as composing all the ** literature 
dl die scripture, all the books that then existed, constitute one of the 
circumstances attending the birth of Sakya which it is of great moment 
to have before us* There is nothing new in what is here said. But 
this to us unknown, unexperienced, bookless world tends, in the 
view usually presented of our subject, to fall too much into the 
background, 1 As usual, it is our reconstrucrive imagination that 
is hardly yet awakened* In some circumstances in which we are 
placed, deliberately it may be, or involuntarily, we too are in a 
relatively bwkless world But even then it will not be such wholly ; 
it will not be such long- Nor while it lasts can we come out of our 
bookish tradition and upbringings 

Wc need here to imagine ourselves in a very different world. 
We have to place ourselves in a world of speakers, and not in one of 
silent marks on. paper, which co-morrow will tell us just what they 
do to-day. It is the world of the tongue and the gesture, the cadence 
and the emphasis. And it is not a very wise world as to what is true, 
it is more the world of the will to move, to impress, to persuade. 
Ii is more akin to ihe world of the actor, the pleader, the preacher, 
the apologist \ it is less akin to the world of scientific exposition, 
or of histoiy as distinct from its mother, the “ -story 

i Thus an artiat Im ktdy composed, for the Paris TheoMiphical Societjv 
a picture apparently of “the Buddha” speaking and being "reported” 
by actendmt writers f 
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In such an old world of the Word, men will accept and applaud 
both word and speaker the inore readilyp if by word he give what b 
already acclaimed as very worthy. The new is not so easy to make 
acceptable. It is not recognized j it is alien j it b the unwonted. 
We of lo-day do not gready seek acceptance of the new by the spoken 
word. Uttered it may well be to select audience^ but we lose no 
time in endorsing it with development in print. Print is our staple 
means of bringing out the new idea. In a time and place where no 
books were, the welcome of a new mandate depended much more 
than now on not only the speaker himself| but m ihtin to whom 
hf Putting the speaker^ till the next chaptetj on one side, 

it is when, in a world which is absolutely or relatively bookJess, 
there Come$ over that world a wave of interest in “ the new ** con¬ 
cerning the “ man that a new religion arises. 

We are not here and now in such an age. We have no experience 
of the social or human atmosphere of it. But we read of It, of a 
spirit of curic^ity about the New, when the new meant not just 
the unknown in general, but what the English reader would call 
God ajid the soul. All will recognize the allusion to St. PauPs 
noting the Athenian preoccupation with this at such a time.^ 
This curiosity was not entirely a new appearance among Greeks, 
but it had then apparently become an obsession. Nor was the 
Israelite a stranger always to such curitjsity i but it was only when 
the new mandate was at hand that this “new” was being much 
looked for. And there is enough left perhaps in $uch dues as we have 
to betray a similar curiosity in North India before the birth of Sakya. 
For we have eloquent witness to it in the action of tlic Messenger 
himself, taking the very unwonted step for an Indian nobleman of 
setting out on a quest, as it is worded of him speaking on hb death-bed : 

Thirty less one of age^ Subhadda, 1 
Went forth a seeker after something Good, 

+ .....+ 

A pilgrim in the onward-way and Right.® 

And a similar unrest of inquiry is on record in the Cpmmentarial 
tradition of another nobleman of North India at the saniE time ; 
the rajah Kappina. For us of European traditions the riding forth 
of the noble on a quest is lamiliar, but we do not find the Indian 
noble so doing in a similar tradition. We have the Jataka qupt 
of king Rusa after his lady, but it is as a very exceptional procedure. 

^ Acta xvji, a Ifor all Athenians and strangers . , , spent their rime in 
nothing else, but cither to kU, or to hear some new thing 
^ DT^jIa^ ii, 151, 
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The Christiaji knight went on a worthy quest: the aid of those 
who needed him, fCappina^s interest was said to be in the new in 
knowledge. The purpose of the Sakyan prince was the combined 
purpose of the new in knowledge in order to bring help to men. 
That which is perhaps the first Sutta ever put together, the fir^t 
in the first Niklya, testifies to much current inquiry about the nature 
here and hereafter of the “ man or “ soul And anxious inquiry 

by this and that bereaved Everyman as to the fate of the recently 
departed is also testified to in the Suttanta of the Founder’s decease 
and elsewhere,^ To satisfy this felt need of more of the knowledge 
of which we are here treating, new light on life as a w-hole, on 
"" God and the soul man even now would, if he willed to learn, 
learn not only by the written word \ he would listen as did Elijah^ 
nay, he would now so learn in more ways than he was learning only 
yesterday. But in that day to listen was the only way. We, when 
once we will to hear, to learn, can satisfy our curiosity in many 
ways 'f we need not be at such pains to seek. When once more 
comes the day of a new mandate in that line of knowledge, curiosity 
may not be so imperious as to take the form it took at Athens. But 
in that day the one way by which man could learn "some new 
thing in things most worth while to know made him need a 
stronger wave of desire to hear, a curiosity which had to assert 
itself in a marked degree, 

I tried in the previous chapter to show, that a hypothesis, which 
can account for the phenomena attending and preparing the birth 
of a new world-rdigion, must indude an abnormal condition of this 
kind in the particular world ” in which the birth is healthy. I may 
not find credence with the modern reader. He li ves i t is true in a day 
of eagerness to enlarge knowledge^ But it is not knowledge having 
the objective of which this book speaks. It has not as object that 
whom the Indian calls the man, and we call soul or spirit Its object 
h man as mind in body, anti as what is called diaracter as an 
outcome of that. Ib object is the “visible*^ world and mcn^s life 
in that j it is not the worlds of the man^s life as a whole. We are 
therefore not the men living on earth during or just before the birth 
of a world-rcligion. Hence men are sceptical in regarding such 
abnormal conditions cither as true at any time save once or twice 
in fhc past, or indeed as having ever been actual evcnis. I magi- 
mrion jibs. 

Or again, it may be said, do you then place credence in tl^e 
assertion of the little minority blended of east and west, who are to-day 
^ ZspeGuJly in the JanavAsabha Suttanta in the wme ccUection: 
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chiming that a new mandate on the man and his life a$ a whole 
i$ already at hand ? F rankly^ I would say “ No ! ” We have 
yet to hear any matured e^tpression from the man elect on any central 
theme. So far no nftu tu&rti has been heard by the great public. 
Men have been bidden to set and hold themselves free—so I have 
heard. This is a good preparation^ but it is nothing more. It is 
but a negative ideal. No, we are not ready. Hence the new mandate 
for us is not at hand. It is well to be eager for the new as to matter 
and as to mind. But the new^ 1 repeat^ for which we are not ready, 
is new light not on these, but on die very naan ”. And jitsi: 
this, that the reader may say: then is the very man, if not 

these ? does but show that the nobler curiosity has not arisen in us. 

The word “ free ” brings me to one more feature in the recon¬ 
struction of the pre-^Sakyan conditions. The charge to be and keep 
free in that recent uttc ranee comes fitly from a son of I ndia, F reedom 
or its equivalents, liberty, emancipation, release, deliverance, has 
for ages been a religious id^ of India. In no other land has the 
religious quest been so la rgely bound up with the notion of the riddance 
from bond or tic. We see this in such names for religieux as 
Achdaka, Nigantha, Ajlvaka, and in $uch equivalents for salva¬ 
tion^^ as muktij vimutti This is not, however, an earliest 

Aryan trait. It does not appear m the Vedas. The word {vimutti^ 
eic.) abounds in the Pipakas, but they are no fit index to ideas abroad 
when Sakya was bom. Concordances, dicttonarics reveal the idea 
eTTi^rgtng in Indian records. The age of Arj^ invasion was probably 
too recent, an age when solidarity and not liberty was the prime con’- 
sideration. When the Aryan became firmly Established in India the 
tendency in him to independence, which so markedly developed 
the concept of the man or self as unitary, evolved into the idea 
of per^n^ freedom, or the surmounting of ties as es$endal to any 
higher religious life. This done he described himself as the iramana 
(Pali the man at peace. 

The word In its first intention means the tryer, toiler ; in its 
second intention it means one who has tried, tolled, and has reaped 
the result. We need not go far for parallels, even if we cannot 
equate the very word. To “worth is to be judging, rating, but 
the noun “ worth ” is the decision, die estimate. The word samara 
is frequently met with in the Pali books, and there it indicates 
high worth. Thus as a class, samonas together with brahmans, 
in the compound compose what we might term 

the religious world. It is thus that Greek chroniclers of the third 
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century b,c. wrote, when they described the North India-n world 
of "philosophers” as consisting of sophists (presumably Brahmans) 
and sannmaty or placing them in inverse order from that 

used by the Sakyans* Further, there are references here and there 
in the Pitakas to the duties, the advantages^ the privileges of a 
and of his status or Further, the leader is himself spoken 

of, or addressed in the third person by non^Sakyans as the " 

Gotama But more often than not, an individual samaTin is 
referred to as an almsman or hhik^hn (^^/nlshu ; iAriiAj = broken 
meats), and for some reason the latter word has come to oust the 
former. was and remained the term for novice. 

We may take it that the as one who had broken with 

world-ties and ^*gone forth ", as the Pali books word it, “ from 
housedom inio die houseless,” was a social feature preceding the 
birth of Sakp- It was not a new feature, but it was very possibly 
still a young feature. The samana was already not merely tolerated, 
but was respected, by the many, with of course exceptions* But 
his prestigic was spreading. There would seem to be a testimony 
to this in the Samafliiiaphala-Suttanta, second of the Digha, and one 
of the only two apparently existing as an oral compilation at the First 
CounciL King Ajatasattu, asking “if it paid ”, as we diould say, 
to be a L$ reminded that were even a slave of his household 

to leave the world as $amQna^ he would be treated as a very noble 
or brahman by the king himself. The first reference to the word 
is in the Brhadiranyaka Upanishad (4, 3, 22), where in 
deep sleep the man who h awake to his divine identity casts off all 
the ideas he and his environment have formed as to earthly relations. 
“Then is ascedc not ascetic, sramana not sramana,” There is 
but the man ”* In none of the Upanishads may a second allusion 
be found, save only an imitation of the given passage in the later 
Brahma-Upanishad. 

This is of importance in the picture we are trjnng to form of 
pre-Sakyan conditions. With the recent growth of the 
“release" from world-ties, for it, both nouns and verbs, 

were being coined, and the of the worded idea 

was becoming a feature in the picture. But we need in our picture 
to use, in artist language, lower valu^ for this feature than is usually 
thp case. Were we to be guided by the Pali books alone, and by a 
superficial reading of them at that, we should use high values for 
the world of the monk. I shall try to show presently what I mean, 
in the case of those books. But we can hardly doubt chat, had the 

^ See McCrindlc, quoting Megastliciica, IfiJid, 9^, loj f. 
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time and place been largely characterized by “ recluses ", we should 
ineviubly have seen these bulking less meagrely than Is the case in 
the books held to precede, if only by a little, the birth of Sakya. 
The brahman would regard as customary the retirement of his 
elderly men, and women too, it might b^ to the airama retreat, 
when, the years of vigour ended, their duties in and towards the 
world had been observed. But for him that retirement as a worthy 
course in the young, assrama^a, was a new thing, and the novelty of it, 
as a subject of surprised comment, has survived in many passages 
in the Suttas of Sakya. ^ Not all sramaaas were of the Sakyas. The 
movement, we saw, had begun to invade, together with the ascetic 
proper (tapasvtH), the brahnjan world. And had the invasion pro¬ 
gressed there as it did with the Sakyans, as it evidently did not with 
Brahmans, references to the sramana would not be absent. 

If now it be asked, why did the movement in “ release " through 
“ reduseship ” begin, and begin just when it did, the answer has 
been, not to account for it causally, but to point to a wave of pessimism 
Spreading then or earlier over India. But this is no explanation 
and can satisfy no one long. It is true enough that life and the 
world as "ill " was an idea which we find somehow grown up, 
but this was, I suspect, the recluse’s main apology or framed reason 
for his proc^ure, rather than the true cause of it, and we must go 
further hack to explain the sramana. 

I have referred to the Aryan characteristic of independence. 
To launch out in the tremendous adventure of a community-trek 
to new lands argues a strong common development of " will ” in 
independent self-expression. And will, In the most general terms, 
is self-expression exerting itself. In the Indo-Aryan, will took its 
special development, once solidarity became Jess vital, of not social or 
political, but personal, individual Independence. It found, in time. Its 
supreme expression in the theory of oneness with Deity conceived as 
Highest Self or Man. But it did not find expression in a corre¬ 
sponding, acomplemcntarytheoryofonenesswithhisfcllows. On the 

contrary, the Highest was conceived as not to be found among " men 
To realize That better, the ties with these had to be broken. The 
" Man " had to be self-expressed in the man alone. Higher worth 
in the man was a matter of the Individual alone. Be it remembered 
that “self” was then never used in the plural. ^ 

We do not know when it was that the gospel of immanent Deity, 
of the Highest as being potential in the very nature of each man and 
woman, in the nature of the ” man-in-man ”, was uttered in India. 

1 Sec e.g. die RanhapaU Sutta, Majjhima, No. Si. 
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It w-as Iciftg after the earliest Vedas were compiled. It had become 
accepted when Kaplla arose and taught what came bter to be called 
Sinkhya. But it must have been at its inception a new outbreathing 
of a wonderfolly inspiring kind^ It may Come trippingly over the 
lips of pundit and pupil nowadaj'Sj but when considered in a quiet 
hour it is even more tremendous for us than perhaps at iis birth, 
so have we grown, or $o ought we to have grown in the Concept 
of Deity, And it must have, in any case, been a word of tremendous 
weight then. Then it will have come about, that here and there 
a man, willing to realiice the new word that the man was, had in 
him, as man, the More, nay, the Most, felt it needful to **comc 
apart in a way he had not felt so needful before, and ponder this 
thing about the " man ” away from men It was too wonderful 
a thing to be well made clear amid the values of the world, the aims, 
the unquiet, the warring, the playing, the work, the troubles, the 
futilities of worldly life. It was a matter needing quiet j it was a 
matter calling for realisation by each man for himself 

I am not saying that it was needful to give the whole of life to 
compass rhis aim. But there wa$ a real truth in the queslion being 
one that, as new, needed sedusion and concentration for a time, 
and times. It wa$ a “ God-intoxicated ” idea, and to such Divine 
madness men have ever been prone. Why wonder, then, that to 
some it seemed as nothing to sacrifice all to brood upon it. Such 
a life—It h perpetuated in a curious old phrase of the Pali records : 
“ with mind become that of the wild! (Fntga~&huf£fi€i itiasd) ”— 
might conceivably not have first taken root in a cold country. It 
needed a climate where a man could maintain himself without 
taking life, since this was incompatible with fostering the ideal of 
man in the Most, or at his BtsL He would need to be where he 
could maintain himself on wild roots and fruits, and not perish for 
lack of sheher or clothing. But I incline to believe that it 
was in the reaction to the impact of this world-mandate, uttered 
it may be by the semi-mythical, but once real man Ysjilavalkya 
{not ihe Upantshad teacher or teacheis named after him), "Thou 
( the man) art That," that the pioneer reclusesi, the first 
led the way to life in the alone in India, They ** went forth 
fir more thoroughly than did the alms-fcd almsman or hhlhhu of 
lai;pr days. There was in their day no question of receiving support 
from the "laity". They were the forest-recluses, not the almsmen 
whohauntdd ihedoorstcpin thevillage^ They lived on roots and fruit$. 
Now of these men the formula begins sometimes in a way which 
suggests a genuine old saying about not a dogma, but ” the man " : 


i 
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“ He tormenting neither the $elfj nor ^noiher^ liv« as to the seen 
uncoveung^ finished, become cool, experiendng happine^ tidih 
ffif bfcomt Gsd (Br^hm^-bhuuy' ^ It is true that, when the 
Commentaries were put into fhted form, the last phrase is explained 
with all the historical significance gone, as ** the self become best 
It is true, no less, that thi$, read in its highest possible meaning, is 
not an explaining awajr+ The immanent Deity to be realized tuai 
the Best, the Highest, the Most into whom the man could uliJiitacely 
blossom. But it had ceased to mean this (as we now $ay) tmns- 

I ceiidental idea for Buddhaghosa and his Jittle Ceylon world- For 
me it is a precious fragment of that ancient world of religious ideas 
I lingering on in the Pitajeas,® 

I 1 do not think we need to be much exercized over the extent 

to whidi the concept of Deity as immanent in man's nature was, 

I in the West Indian religious world relatively to that of the East of 

J India, an esoteric teaching- The dual distinction was doubtless 

drawn by teachers on this and that point $ we find Gotama using 
the terms once in rep$idi/2tiiig such teaching for himself-* But 
nowhere does there appear any hard and fast line between teaching 
I as so divided j nothing remotely near, in the matter under con- 

! siderarion, to the Greek mj^teries- All deep religious truth is 

esoteric to die average worldly man and woman everywJscrc and 
at any time j all religion may need to cake on, for such, a relatively 
esoteric shape. In the Suttas erudition is claimed for and by certain 
brahmans, but nqthing—and here I follow Olden berg—that can 
fairly be rendered by mj-steries. If the hi^ religious conception 
of Man, as identical with the World-Self in his nature, is not 
questioned in a nonconformist wray, in Sutra interv iews with brahmans, 

I I infer that it was, at the birth of Sakj'a, die view held very generally 
•| by thoughtfully religious persons, not gainsaid m any marked way* 
The controversial positions in the appendix of the very first Suttanta 

I of the Digha NikSya and elscw'herc, arc for me all of later emergence* 
And when at diar earlier date a teacher like Vardham^a or Gotitna 
^ began a mission with a new word of needed reform, there was no 

' need to support die current central conception of immanent Deity 

in an assertive way* We may compare the case of Luther or of 
Wesley, each with a new word, but neither deeming it needful 
to maii^raiii the concept of the Fatherhood of God. ^ 

* MaJjMma, Sta, No, 51 and others j Artgaffarat 11 ^ a 50, The term is 
repeatedly applied also to Gotaina. 

“ Olden berg drew attention to it in the last edition of Mttddia in a foot¬ 
note only, 

* li, Ido: I have taught making no inner, no outer . . .” 
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But when, as we see in the Pitakas, the t^mana had become less 
of a red use, and nearly al wap an almsman or hhtksfiu^ the fresh wonder 
and glory of the inspiring indwelling Holy Thing had died away. 
He \^ras no longer valuing the world-life as coo unquiet and difficult 
for self-realisation } he was estimating it as, in itself and hopelesdy, 
iQ " (daiih&). This is a different atiitudcj a later attitude, whi^ 
is not clearly understood as such. And very gradually there had 
grown up a great respect in the majority for men who, not waiting 
for their later years, as with brahmans, but at any age^ cast aside aR 
that the world valued, and so the samnjjjs had no longer to undergo 
privations, cut off from the neighbourhood of his lay patrons. 

It is hard to trace this growth i early books, I rq>eat, are not 
inquiries into movements, but “sayings” about things moved. Never- 
theica whereas, in the Suttas and Vinaya, the support of the laity 
in the maintenance of the samana has become an insciiuiion,and the 
only uncertainty as to getting support lay in ttie varying popularity of 
this or that company of them, we can see that, especially among 
brahman houscholdefS, there was not seldom adverse comment 
on these men of the bowl, who looked to be supported for standing 
aloof from the productive work of their fellows, and with whom social 
status counted for nothing. This will be illustrated in a later chapter* 

I come back to where the Indo-Aryan stood, with solidarity 
become less imperative, with the fone-reduse movement launched, 
when the new S^nkhyan values touched him, not long before the 
birth of Sakya, He had been living his life as man-having-body, 
in, or al<K)f from the world, without being consciously curious how 
he was related to that body or to that world by way of what we call 
mind. But now he began to heed the minding itself, and ideas or 
mental expressions in themselves. Among these were his relations 
to both body and external world, as coming, in a way, between him 
and the supreme “man” Who and Whose he was. And then 
it will have been, that those relations, that i% thf idius ef ihtm^ 
emerged as so many ties, bonds, fetters.^ Then stood up his Aryan 
independence, his will to freedom, saying “Break I”, Had the 
new interest in mind, in ideas, not weakened his grasp of his very 
nature as “man”, he would not have, as man, fallen under the 
bondage of the idea. It is the child in man to see ideas as the very 
ti^. Had he seen himself as very man, maker, worther, user of 
hb ideas, but not as very man subservient to them, he would not 
have sect! anything in world or body as lie or bond over himself. 
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Hence iz may appear that, between the binh and growth of 
Sankhya-mind-v'alues and the spread of the Indian monk-world^ 
there Es a causal connection which is not yet acknowledged as, I 
believe, it desen'cs to be. Sinkhya, not only m 115 much bter 
systematized form, but also in its pre-sj'Stcmatic influence, has been 
considered perhaps too much as an already broken down attitude, 
and not Sufficiently as the solvent that was in process of effecting 
the breaking down. As a solvent or leaven, it was at this time 
already having a potent effect on outlook and values in what was then 
at once religion and philosophy. The contemplation of mind a$ 
such was for the first time pre-occupying the thoughtful, and was 
felt as of new and immense interest. The discussions on its phases 
in the greater Upanishads are alone explicable in this light. It is 
the dawning of the consciousness of man as self-expressed in, and 
as mind. 

It is not sufficiently reali^d what a strange, new development 
was here going on, however much we may find crudeness in the 
results. We forget how we have ourselves gone through a somewhat 
analogous period—sirnilar yet different — in the development of 
a so-called psychological or mentalized outlook on the **man^^ 
or soul, out of and away from the older philosophico-religious outlook, 

Here too, then, the reconstructive imaginadon needs t|uickening. 
Here most of ail, namely, that with the new stimulus to introspective 
alertness, the idea about the man—his nature, his life—was beginning 
to bulk more importantly than the man who framed it 5 the idea ** 
overshadowed the “framer of the idea” i the man, framer, valuer, 
user, was beginning to lose the self first, in such an idea as the tied 
one, bonds, fetters, and next over against this, in the idea ” release ”, 
the freed one, the escaped, the gone forth. This is well shown in 
the favourite definition of Buddhism ” in German writers as a 
religion of release or Erlbsung”. The Upanishadic cult of tlie 
self or man had broken down into a cult of an idea about die man. 
Man as valuing his essential nature had been cloaked by man as 
valuing his instrument the mind, and himself in II 

Such is, to the best of my belief and word-craft, a rough sketch 
of the Conditions in which the message of the men of Sakya came to 
be uttered. In So far as it adds to what is accepted the critic may 
or may not approve* H 0weve r that be, the general reader wi 11 possibly 
see ir as more alive, if I tdl it afresh as from the lips of a teacher 
of that day, giving us what is for him a still living memory, if $evered 
by many a rebirth. How gladly would he not listen did behold that 
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such a telling brougjit with it, i& one told, the sense of the possible 

and the true 1 Shall we listen ? 

I was a Brahman teacher who lived at Rajag^a. I n^ not mwy 
pupils, for Brahmans were not held there in ^e worth tliey had 
further west, but they were devoted to my teaching, for I ss-as hkc 
them In this, that I was not only tcaching^e things that were olA 
They liked to hear me talk of the mind. This was very new, for till 
my day the man had been spoken of as In the body, but not as m a ^y 
In^the^mind. Man’s ways In mind had b^n intr^uccd some fifty 
years or so writer by the man known as Kapila of Mathur^ and it was 
becoming a vogue in our more cast-lying region, albeit the older 
teachers held aloof from it- They foresaw danger m it, and they were 
riehi; it led men away from the self or very man to mind as man, 
as came to pass in Sakya, One of our teachers, Kaushltaki, who wm 
much interested in this new way himself, uttered the 
known to you In writing, beginning: “ Not ^-cch should one dwire 
to understand j one should desire to know the speaker, and end mg 
** Not mind should one desire to understand t one should know the 
thinker,” He Saw to what it might lead. I was grwtly taken 11 

none the less, and what has been written of my wording is full of it. 
The newer world has never taken these teachings for wliat they r^ly 
were, namely, a new word by inquirers into the new. They lave been 
taken to be the teaching all Brahmans were agreed upon- 1 hey were 
not, and I wasnot much commended in my interest m them. 1 was that 
later, when the vogue of mind^alysls became usual and no more 
an innovation i then my utterances were held quite orthodox- 

At the same time the man was ever for me the and in no 
way was he mind. Mind was a way of him, and for us min^d was 
unfolding as a world of ways, a system ; in no way w^it, for us, 
the man. No one then thought to j it would have been a le^^ 
madness in the teacher to have taught that Yet it came later to be 
virtually what Sakya taught; it is virtually what is taught to-day 

“""now in converse with otlicr men, the new things would take 
utterance, and not only among Brahmans. 
attent to the new were men who were tnen of^c j™ , the 
world called them, partly in derision, Nirgr^thaS, ' 

the Untied. They were disciples of tlie teacher who had lately 
dfed, Vardhamana. They were much teaching willed corses 
of action, as able, in retrospective eSect, to bring about happy 
consequences for the doer in after-lives. Result of action was 
of course not a new teaching The new tiling was, not to acquiesce 
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in the result but to alier it in effort through acts which they called 
karma. Not kanm or action as a wholc^ but a spcciaJ course of 
action. We, you will know, used karma in such a special way in 
connection with riutal, as if you were to say procedure or business. 
I was very mterested in their belief, and in the iapas procedure by 
whidi they tried to escape from this tiei upon their future, of the past, 
the old. I mj^lf had tried by luting and brood ing to win to more 
light on the very nature of man, but without success. I only grew 
weaker. I was seeking the more in me, but was doing it in the 
wrong way, I was not listening for the help that might come. 
T&pas was so far neWa that these men Set a high and special worth 
upon it, for the end I am telling you. But it did not appear to me 
worthy of being imitated. I thought it was a very carnal view 
to think to cure what the had done by ill-treating his present 
^sL It was as if one should visit one's wrath on an instrument 
because of the misdeeds of the user. But there was a sincerity about 
the men which I respected, and I asked them one day : Why do 
you not attend the ritual with us ? They replied : You are taking 
the wrong way to Cure evil. You try to cure what you have done 
with one thing by what you now do with other things. The offerings 
have not offended ; why burn them ? 

I was deeply impressed by his reply j I had no answer to make. 
They did not make of me a convert, but I began to see in our ritual 
something that was irrational, and I was never a sound Brahman 
after that. I was not much with the Nirgranthas s they were more 
at Vesall than at Rsljag^a, and their austerities gave me a distaste 
for their opinions. But 1 did highly appreciate their will in the 
new ways, I mean the way in which they planned their lives on a 
new method which was not that of die majority, nor of the things 
accepted. 

I Come to other men of new thought- I am thinking of the 

Sakyas : they were then called so by most, or else Mundakas, 

shavelings, namely, as to their faces, not their heads. They were a 
very worthy set of men, who had considered and tried Up^ts^ and had 
rated it as not wise. They were more concerned to teach the 
importance of the moral life in its effect on a man^s life hereafter, 
in another world. It was not a new teaching in itself, among the 
minority, but in the high worth in which they held it, it was new^ 
I Wondered why they were holding d'kcmselves aloof for just sucli 
an emphasis, for it did not seem to justify them to keep away from 
the ritual for that And they were not disparaging us j they 

honoured the Bmhman ; they were in no way attacking us. 


1 
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Remember, that whereas you of here and now may consider the 
sacrifice as cruel, this was not so with us there and then. The 
beast slain was believed to be reborn much more happily for the 
choice of it as the sacrificial victim. 

One day I was listening to the teaching of one of the Sakyas. 

It was a man in the dress adopted by all irarnamsy or bhiifhuSy as they 
were called. There were coming to be a good many of them about i 
and they all wore the same kind of yellowish raiment, no distin<^ve 
feature being made for any following or “ order . They all lived 
by alms. It had not always been so i it was among the new move¬ 
ments. I was not looking upon it with approval, for I held that if 
a man wished to leave the world—it was called going forth— the 
only fit time was when he had fulfilled the duties of house-father, 
teacher, and other work in the world, but not till tlien. We did 
not look for a man to shrink from these duties while in the prime 

of life. - L - f 

I was much fascinated by this man. He was in the prune or 

life, and he had a very lovely t3q)riession. He was speaking about 
itrtha, the “good”, that which is well for man. And he was 
speaking of the very man as one in the “ way ”, the way of the 
worlds. He was speaking of the way as the right thought, word, 
and deed, of the man in the worlds in very worth. It a world- 
utteiance, a word for Everyman. And I was thinking : Here 
is a very simple utterance ; all can understand it j be speaks not of 
any ritual } he is speaking of man*s daily life. We are not uttering 
it so earnestly in the mantras. We have it, but we are less urgent 
in it. We do not make real its importance as he does j we do not 
bring out the true man-worth. Very worthy is the way he shows 
the man as self-mandating. We do not do that as we should. We 
tell the man too much what to do. It is he who must bid himself 
what he must do. Wc make too little of this. 

When he had ended 1 spoke to him. Wc all spoke Prakrit then 
as man to man, not the early Sanskrit of the mantras. He was very 
pleasant when spoken to. I found he was Brahman. Ho no more 
wore any marks about him to show he was one. He said he belonged 
to the Sakyas •, that their leader was one Gotama of the Sakyas of 
Kosala. They were speaking to men about the “ way of the worlds ", 
meaning thereby the whole of life- They were locking upon life 
as the one Way, in which every stage was very important in a man’s 
becoming ever worthier. 

There was the deepest earnestness in his teaching 5 he was saying 
what he himself utterly believed, and for this I was gready taken by 
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him. I ^rancf?d to see him but I never did. I hcird he had 

passed on not Jong after^ and that he was the chief of the Saiyas 
after the leader. 

I tried to meet the leader j 1 did one day, and I was impressed 
by a similar earnestness in him. Every word was from the heart. 
It was not his choice in wording that charmed me j he was not 
eloquent, but it was as if he was speaking to each man, not to men, 
I was very drawn to him, and felt as if his own high worth lent a 
higher worth to every man. When he had finished, je was as if ihe 
world was made the holier. I was deeply moved ; 1 could not g)0. 
Then he saw me and he said : I am pun^a j I am the ps^rusn in 
you i we have in each of us the very purusji. The purnsti bids 
us attain the more : the pumsa heeds the way in the worlds j the 
purusa looks to the Most in the more. I said : You are the very 
wortJiy man in your teaching ; I am honouring you j I would 
learn more of you* He said : Come ! I will tell you. I went 
with him. I felt a deep regard for him and would have joined his 
Order But he said : You have pupils who would miss your 
teaching* I would have you stay with them and help them. You 
will take up what I have been saying in your teaching. I wish 
you not to leave them* 

There was something else come to pass in my day : not anything 
in itself new, but an old thing regarded and used under a new aspect. 
It had been Yoga ; it was now called Dhyana. Tt wos. a way by 
which the man with us sought to become the more than the average 
man. The more, gained in Yoga, was the intercourse of the man 
with the Self, the very man witlitn " regarded as the Highest. 
And this gain revived later on. But just then the men who were 
in the new ideas were using absorption or musing to induce access to, 
converse with, men of other worlds. And inasmuch as this involved 
a special sort of seeing and hearing, it was an effort to be something 
more, in sense, than the average man. I had it a little } I could 
hear in the inner kind of way ; T could not see. And the words 
that I heard were very wise, and were concerning the new tilings, 
in tile more that was in man. The practice was become very 
prevalent, and men^s eyes were being opened to the reality of the 
worlds. And it was man as being of the worlds that wc taught. 
Thus it was thai man \^^as now turning from the Man within to mc» 
in the unseen. 

Such were some of the ways in that day in whidi many among gs 
were seeking after that New which should mean the More for and 
in each man, in and with men* It was this that I was seeking, 

.-•''^^39 
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and giving word to in my teeing. It wa^ that man should become 
what he was not before. This faith and aim is not usually attnbuted 
to the men of the mantias. And in truth it was only the few among 
us who so believed and taughL Bu t your people see in the Upanishads 
what was approved by all at any given time^ and do not taJtc into 
account that things there written may^ when newj have been new 
utterances of the few, and not approved when uttered. And when 
some of us said that the Itman (man) and the Atman (Deity) were 
the very same^ we did not mean that tfie man was Veiy Brahman 
now ; wc meant “ same in nature To be That, he had to become, 
and tliat becoming was for each the way through the worlds, of which 
you show that we spoke. That was true for us then | it is true for 
me now. 







Ill 

THE MESSAGE OF THE SAKYAK 


VVc now come to the foreground in the picture : the mandate 
and the messenger. I shall deal mainly with the mandate j with 
the messenger I have dealt in the book, G^fama M&ny to which 
this isacomplemenL Here again I shall try to he the message worthily, 
that is truly* into the picture of the men who were mandated^ linking 
up dicse men with the will and work of the messenger* so that the 
fact and truth of their interdcpendertce may stand out. 

The man, who, in the da}^ when in India books were not, made 
a public utterance, had to make it impressive in a special way. Much 
depended on its being impressive as utterance. And this it only 
became in India when he ** mantraW ” it^ turned it into a “ rune 
delivered it as an intoned or semi-chantcd utterance. It diem ceased 
to be a *"talk It was not nece^rily metric speech or Githa, 
but it was other than conversational prose. In the Pali books, 
as in the Upantshads, we have samples of both : now it is the talk ^ 
now It IS the mantra either in prose or in verse : the public 
general utterance, calculated to appeal in matter and in form to the 
many- The talk-word may it is true ako be more or less in stilted 
form, but that is due to the accident ” of its &tc as orally transmitted. 
There are other ways in words, which have become “Scriptures”, 
for achieving weighty impressiveness j in the Hebrew books we 
have : “Thus saith the Lord"" i in the Rules of the Pali Vifiaya 
we have each rule made to begin with * “ I (the Bhagava) allow 
you, monks , . . And the Indian mantras have their own words 
of exordium. But the way of the speaker will have been, in voice 
at least, a mighty factor in the impressiveness of his message. 

In the first two utlerano^ ascribed to the Founder of Sakya, 
called in the rradition “the Setting in Motion the Wheel of 
Dhamma"" and "the Not-Man-fealures ”, we have two mantras 
worded in the authoritative way described. This is that i this is 
not that It is true that in the middle of the second utterance we 
have the categorical ousted for a moment by the catechetical: 
“ What think you as to that t ** But this way, which may well 
have been a favourite method with the Founder, so often docs it 
occur, may be said to have become inherent in the new wording 
of the Sakya Mantras- Now it is possible that these two utterances 
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were originally delivered as mantras, and not as talks—that i$, so 
far as any part of them was an utterance by him. It is true, that 
they are said to have been addressed to a mere handful of listeners, 
the so-called ''Five-set reduse$”. But these w^cre men waiting 
for a decisioEt as to how in word to approach the Many for the good 
of the Many. And the talks may have taken, from the first, the 
mantra form which best went down with the Many. On the other 
hand, under the spedai circumstances, all the ** Five ” being friends 
and fellow-students, who had doubtless discussed a best new mandate 
together, it i$ very posasblc tliat the utterances were first in the form 
of talks but were subsequently, perhaps long subsequently, 
altered to mantra-form when not only their growing worth requir^ 
it, but also when changes in ideals and emphases called for a good 
deal of editing. 

What do I conclude, from these impressions, as to those tivo first 
utccrances of the Sakyan mandate ? T conclude this : In a gospel, 
or world-religion-message, I look for a word on the ""man” (soul), 
a word which tells of a something more which #j which may he Atj, 
which he may heeame. This “ more ” is not coming to him as 
manria from heaven ; it is a more that he must will to win. It calls 
for more-will in him to win a “ more-well ”, a something better. 
Now such a message is hinted at in these utterances, but no more. 
It is impossible to call them weQ worded. And I judge that^ as 
the mandate of a great world-religion, they are very wrccfc^ and that 
in them we have buE a fragment, in each case, of what was really 
spoken when they were first uttered. For it was a great soul that 
is said to have uttered them, and such an one would not have spoken 
like that* He may very well not have been an eloquent ^^eaker. 
He had new matter, bur he had not new words^ Yet even without 
them, he would have ^ken more worthily. 

Why then should such an unworthy patchwork, with the small 
but precious remnants in them, yet held still in unquestioning 
reverence, be all that is left of the first public teaching of such a man ? 

It may be due to several reasons. There is the facE that it was 
not committed to writing for quite a long time. There is the proba¬ 
bility, that it was not committed to fixed oral version for many years, 
during which men had come to regard the mandate with different ideals 
and emphasis. There h the feet that the speaker was new to public 
speaking. There is the feet that the mandate was one that needed 
new words, words to dothc ideas, or at least emphases which were 
suitable for and needed by the Many, but which had not come for 
them into present hipest values. All these will have tended to 
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mar the first wording of the utterance. We must look closely, 
allowing for much, if wc would see anything In it of the nature of 
a New Word. But It is there. This is how it neuf begins, 

“ Monks ! these two extremes by one who has gone forth are not 
to be followed. Which two? Both this that is the diving 
addiction to pleasures of sense in sense-desires, low, pagan, of the 
many-folk, unworthy, not belonging to jirtka^ and this that is the 
addiction to what is fatiguing to the self, painful, unworthy, not 
belonging to Artha, Now, monks, both these two extremes not 
having taken up, a midway course has by the man so way&ring 
been well understood, making vision, making knowledge, leading on 
to pcsjcie, to wisdom, to enlightenment, to nirvana. But what, 
monks, is that midway course ? Just this worthy way. That is 
to say, right view, right purpose, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right endeavour, right fuirtr, right concentration. Now 
this Very midway course, well understood by the man so gone, making 
vision, making knowledge, leads on to peace, to wisdom, to enlighten¬ 
ment^ to nirvana. But now, monks, this is the ’ill’ (ufltflfj worthy 
truth ^: birth is ill {adjtctivt)'} old age Is ill, disease is ill, dying is ill, 
union with the not-dear is ill, separation from the dear is ill, 
wish that one gets not, that too is ill, in brief^ the five grasping 
ikattdhti are ill. But now, monks, this is the ‘ arising of ill ’ wor^iy 
truth : this craving which is ag^n-becoming-ish, accompanied 
by what is sensual and (wish-for-Jthe-happy, enjoying now here, 
now here. That is to say, craving for pleasure (of sense), craving 
for becoming, craving for many becoming* But now, monks, this 
is the ‘ ending of ill * worthy truth \ that which is of that same craving 
the utter fading out and ending, the giving up, the letting go^ the 
release from, the not being cloven-to. But now, monks, this is 
the 'course going to the ending of ill’ worthy truth ; just this worthy 
eightfold way. That is to say . . . right view . , . {ss aWJ,” 

I have given the mantra in curious English, but in as close keying 
with the original as it was possible. How it goes on I give in an 
Appendix. I consider that the portion given is in mhtanu probably 
older than die rest; I consider also that the treatment of “ ill ” 
bears the marks of later editing under a changed emphasis about 
“ ill ”, and is not. In that emphasis, in keeping with the mantra about 
the choice of ways. There we have a way enjoined making for 
“well”. Ill is incidental. It was first pointed out thirty-four 

1 Or feet, laeea^ i.e. lakya. ‘Painfill' and ‘ill’ are both dakkka. 

* 1 disagree with the Comfuentaries which see here “ not becoming ” 
in 
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yeani ago by Kem, that In the formuktion of the four truths we have 
the four cardinal articles of Indian medical science, applied to the 
spiritual healing of mankind, txaccly as in the Yo^ doctrine.^ This 
connection with medical diagnosis he secs virtually admitted in two 
passages of the Lalita Vistara, the well-known Buddhbt-Siinskrit 
poem on the Founder. The fourfold “truths,” aot in the Sutra, 
but in the “talk about it”: the Yoga-bha£ya of a mediaeval date,* 
are life itself (ta^tdra), cause of it, health, treatmetir. Kern only 
points to the striking coincidence, drawing no inference, there at 
least, as to coincidence In date of compilation 

Nor do L The interval is too long. And the healer’s way of 
procedure is after all a formulated procedure of every man’s way 
of s«king to win to a better state from a worse. For me the con¬ 
viction that the four Ill-mantras are a late monastic gloss, rewording it 
may be an older reference to the quest of health (artha) in the original 
mantra, lies m the changed emphasis. Had there been that later 
emphasis on ill when the Founder spoke his mantra, he would have 
begun, as do the truths, with j|J. It Is not Indian way to formulate 
with the chief item, as climax, at the end j it is put first. More¬ 
over, when it is a case of ailment barring our way, the thing first 
and foremost in our mind is the ailment j the “ not well " has to be 
met and overcome. Health is our ultimate object, but we are 
bending over its absence. But in a gospel of a world-religion it is 
just the ultimate healtli that is to the fore. Ill in it is incidental. 

To revert to our message of health : first, I would point out 
that in it 1 find two main implications. If we leave them out the 
mes^ge is relatively meaningless. The first is that it is a tsU is 
man^t wiH. Were it not so, it were useless to have spoken to men 
of a way, a course, or progress. The way is the course chosen by 
the man in willing. Way is not just wayiaring. It is chosen way, 
plan, method. Y ct it is more, as wc can gather from the books, 
Man’s life as a whole, involving more worlds^ more lifispans than 
one, is inseparable from I rtdian religious ideals, and was being stressed 
at the tirne, as the Upanishad showed us. The words yjBa, magga 
meant this. And die word laysarena (wayString or proceeding 
onward) was coming to mean it alsa So we have here a way within 
a way: the long, long “ upward way ”» and the right wayfaring in it. 
I,come to the other implication presently, 

" Way “ then was (a) how to walk, (i) in the way of the worlds} 


' Iif Jia/i Buddihmt 1896 , p. 46 f. 

* Cf. J. H. Woods, of PataMjaii, p. 

Edwin Amold’s phrase {Light tf Asia). 
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(^) without {AJ i& Just iidvice as to culture and conduct j it is not the 
call of a worid-religion. Now the ** how ” meant a choosing. And 
the choosing meant will. It is not atone on the way chosen that 
emphasis is laid ; it is also on the choosing. This has been too much 
overlooked. We tend to take a teaching too much as a thing 
prescribed. A teaching is something willed by teacher to wilier, 
who must accept and make it his own will before it can be of any use. 
This is die more casUy overlooked, because the words are So inadequate 
for whac the mes^e meant. We have here to estimate both the 
man who willed and the man he was willing. It was a great word 
he was willing to utter, but the language at his command, judging 
by this fragment, was not greats It was a great will he was putting 
forth, but not So the way in which he expressed iL 1 find the figurt 
of the “ way” very fine and true. Ii came, as die full text will 
remind the reader, to be developed in ways of good thought, ’word, 
and conduct, to the number of eight, or ten, usually eight. Another 
rival development not inserted here, is into the worldway considered 
as four stages of progress. This brings out bettor the way, or 
progress in the way as of the worlds. But En botli^ the main implica¬ 
tion, as I see it in the Utterance, is lost sight of: that of the man, 
as he wayfarcs, chot^sing or not a way “ belonging to Artha ’L 

Only by putting aside those details, eight or other, only by con¬ 
templating the one fact of the way shall we get at the real mandate, 
the vital mandate for the wayfarer j the faring aright to his goal. 
And that, not so much because he is sent, herded, but because he 
saj-s “ I will Any teacher can give good advice. It needs the 
world-helper to point to what the man has within him and link chat 
up with the whither of him. 

But the figure of the Way, as we have it here, was not expressed 
in such a way as to cut out the possibility of mistake. Wc sec nothing 
about choosing or will. There was, it is true, no really fit word 
like will for a man there and dicn to use. But there were good 
makeshifts, words for "stirring up effort" a 

phrase much used in the Suttas, words for desire intent 

or purpose Any of these, had they figured, as / do not 

see tliem figuring in the original mantra, would have helped, if not 
so well as our words u-i// and to dear up the red purport 

of the utterance. , 

But, it will be said, are not effort and purpose wotded in the veiy 
statement of the Way : " This very worthy eightfold Way, to wit, 
right view . . * purpose . , . effort.. .. ? This Is true» in the First 

Utterance as it has come down to us. The " eightfold list is 
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Stated at once, and again in the reappearance of the Way as a fourth 
** truth And I do not e^cpect to carry readers with me in wrinng 
my conviction, that the elaboration into eight limbs is later,, and 
is part of the elaboration of the truths and following refrains, I 
willingly concede^ chat it was found both necessary and fit to expand 
the message of the Way as implying a need for the Wayferer to 
use purpose and make effort, $o mu^ $o that certain tern^ about 
the wayfarer became dosely associated with exposition of it. But, 
once we concentrate on these ideas about the man in the Way, we 
obscure the great figure itself, and what it ultimately stajtds for : 
the man^s nature and life in course of becoming, a course calling for 
will in choice. So much obscured is it, that I have never yet seen 
a book on Buddhism which is not jUDfe occupied about these right 
ideas attaching to the Way, than about the Way itself as Way, as 
figure, a$ symbol- Way was, even more than Wheel, the very symbol 
of Sakya, a$ have been to Christians the Gross, the Lamb,^ But it is 
the symbol and what it symbolizes that is ever being lost to view over 
attention to those eight details. 

Had those eight — I may also say, had the ten, had the four limbs 
which we abo meet with — been held from the first as of equal 
importance with the symbol itself, we should be likely to find them 
stressed in the very few surviving sayings where the Founder teaches 
some man with the use of the figure. But in those, alas I so few 
extant passages^ the eight are not mentioned at alL 

Again, he was hampered it may be by want of such a word as we 
have in “ choice ”, This brings me to the second main implication, 
Thb is that the utterance is a adJ to the “ man ” as hi$ own inward 
monitor In willing to choose the ** right" or “ fit ” life in word, 
thought, and deed, by what standard herein shall he direct himself? 
The developed Actors, four, eight, or tenfold, of the Way give no 
guidance. But there was that within him which said ! '" This 
is the better, that Is the worse way."' We do not find this dearly 
worded in earlier Indian literature. What the man should dq, 
or not do is there, but it i$ given to him in codes of procedure. He 
is not himself left to be the chooser, or made aware that he 1 % chooser. 
Look at the word for choice and chooser : it was used, not in our 
general way, but in a very limited way, namely, as meaning a privileged 
fhoicei ^ boon fwrtf), or the special case of a maiden choosing her 
husband Even here, when she did choose, her action is worded 
as "" talcing this man ”, not as choosingr" 

1 The Wheel too is symbol of the Way, figure within figure, but it was 
wrongly applied, as revolution without progress. 

* E,g, JaMia, No. 31 ; cf, toy a/ tAt pp, 6, 42, 1S3, 
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This narrow tise h the les strange in view of Indians failure to 
develop she same word, (our as “will The two^ will, 
choice, are almost of necessity present or absent together. With 
the one there will be the other. Man is needy when he Jacks these 
words, for the lack indicates that he is not yet aware of the need to 
use will, nay, of the will he has to use- If he had been aw^are, 
if he had valued that of which he was aware, he would have found 
the word^ 

These implications I have as yet found passed over by those who 
have written on Buddhism and its beginnings. The textual v-alue 
in the books has prevailed too much. They are taken as vifording what 
was said, not of telling the little that had been remembered, in a 
wording much altered from what it had been. There is after all 
not a single original teaching in any religion which has remained 
unaltered* And in saying altered ", I take the word in its dual 
European sense of changed and worwned.^ But in thb uttcraince, 
if we see in it a call to everyman to will to choose for himself the 
way which That Who is somehow within bids, wilb him to take, 
why then surely for that time, for that place, yea, for alwa^-s and 
everywhere, it is a message of highest truth and meaning* 

The men who arc first won over to aid in such a call are no 
ordinary men. But, and in part as such, they will each wish to 
cany on chat message in his own way^ And that way will not 
always be coincident with that of the messenger. They will be 
giving varying empha$i$ to it. It Is perhaps noteworthy here * that, 
of die first "Sakpns", one only has remained singled out in the 
records as having been commended by his leader as turning the wheel, 

I .e. Carrying on the word, as he himself did. (The ^ying has been 
oddly misrepresented as carrying on in succession to himself^ but this 
he, as one predeceasing hi$ Master, could not do.J They will be 
slightly altering the wording each in hi$ own way. They will 
be full of goodwill, but they will not be seeing just as the messenger 
does. When wc consider this we need no longer wonder that 
a first utterance, a manifesto, as this has ever by Buddhists been 
held to be, should have become altered, altered in both meanings- 

An utteiuncc so regarded will never be worded by earnest men 
in a way they deem other than very worthy, and inicUigible, if— 
and much depends on this—if the utterance is the expression of what^ 
they in their day are holding as vital, as central teaching* But it 
may well be, that what they are so holding is no longer the vital, 


1 J/t/r/. 


* See Chapter VII for the episode in detail. 
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rentral teaching in the original utterance of an earlier day. Thev 
have come to hold something eke, Theutterance may sriU be presort ed 
as a ^urcd relic, a venerated mantra. We ouraeivea have such in 
the Hebrew Ten Commandments, the Magna Charta. But neither 
arc th^ for us the vital, central teaching they originally were, 
^en thougl^ 50 fer M we know, they have not as scripts been edited 
Tliey are virtudJy fossik. They are not the live wires they were 
We deem we have now something that is more in line with our 
present religious or political standards. So also the men in whose 
hands were ^e Safcyan records had come to place another teaching 
^ more vital more central than the will and the choosing of the 
Better, figured in the Way. This was the teaching about Dutkha : 
the ills of lift? and of the worlds* 

Now ^cre will very probably have been, in the original utterance, 
a Simple direct talk on III, not put in the forefront as a fourfold 
mantra, as we see it in the records, but appended to the positive 
Way-^ratement, to show how right wayfiiring was fin itselfj a gradual 
d«r^mg of the manifold modes of “ 111 For after all ft was 

rh^ P * ^ ^ <lisease, death, which apparently moved 

the Founder to take the drastic step (for one in his position/to leave 
his home to study a remedy. But he had got past the former 
broking over ill, the cry : “ Alas ! the world has fallen on ill J - 

which he could not word, but which he figured by Wayfarinjr 
whereby m the long ren ill could be overpas^^and the utteNy-wdl 
of Artha reaped And this it was which he put first and foremost, 

his teaching beomc ever more and more borne by the vehicle of 
a monastic machine, it became necessary lo put in the stroneest 

III of the world and of life. And since it had Iwen going tw, far 
to insert th^ at the head of the mantra, we get it stuck 

on at the end ; a non-organ tc whole, as Deussen truly called it The 
Indian or at any rate the Sakyan, method in wording is not I reoeat 
that l«< 3 |ng up to climax. The chief matter is placed firsn S 

hat IS, the four truths, Dukkha and not the Way. But anXouly’ 
in the Utterance as a whole, with its probably original op^n^g 
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But why, some may say^ make this rally round the Way as being 
in iruth the chief !dea In the will and word of the Utterer ? 

I fell back on my hypothesis of the Message in a world-religion, 
and its Messenger^ We are herein dealing with a man who mandates 
a new word to the “ man " about his nature and hfe destiny, which 
is what 1 would call a “ More therein, an enlargement of outlook, 
a telling of power to evolve more from life than he has done, al wap 
taking life in the wholes never in one world-span of it only, a call to 
use more will to become more welL Now to see in a theory of 
ill ” the great reality in life, to see it as the main value, dictating 
to a man what shall be his relations to the world of his fellowmen, 
to the worlds of all beings : this is to see something that is not of the 
original gospd, not of the original inspiration of the Messenger, but a 
gospel of the Less. If tny hypothesis is to stand, we muse see, in the 
real essence of the hrst utterance, not a gospel about the supreme im¬ 
portance of ill ; we must Sec on the contrary a new word about 
“well”, and the “more” in man*^s nature, making for that ’^well”. 

I shall, I know, be told : But the truths are after all a theory 
how to become well, I admit they are saved as to their face by 
admitting the Way to that as the fourth and last mantra of ** truth 
But my point is ^is : that in this fourfold formula the Way is no 
longer the chief subject, and 111 very surely is. The formula is 
obviously not “ about ” the Way i it is obvioudy a formuta “ about ” 
Ilk What men hold very imponant in life, that will they put into 
words t that will they make the chief subject of their words^ And 
accord[nglyj for the men who, on to this uttered “talk”, grafted, 
or rather stuck the mantis about Ill, III had iffPWf for dicm, as it 
was nol for the Utterer of the Talk, the chief subject to be mandated,^ 

Hence it is that the true subject of the Utterance has got covered 
over, and we have to dig for it. We must put that into it whidi 
will have been there. If the message ever had the More-value ” 
of a world-gospeL It is a woeful thing that this has to be done. 

I would we had not to put in, or leave out, a single word- As it 
stands, it is manifestly corrupt, leading those who take it its fecc- 
value into error. One of these errors is this: Whereas a world- 
religion i$ essentially a message to cveryman—else is it no world- 
religion—the editors^ who were contemplating III as the chief matter, 
have made the utterance to be concerned only with the “ man whe^ 
has gone forth ” (the reduse, because of the 111 of the world) ^ and 
hence we find one writer seeing the utterance as dealing with laxity, 
or scrictne^ in the life of the recluse,* and another seeing in it 
^ See also Chapter XXI, * Dc la Valine ^Irea/ra, 
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a “ popular-|Kjetical ** cancepdon of a world-foraking red use's 
escape from IU.> 

Is it really true vision which secs in the Utterance such pitiful 
abortions as these ? Is it indeed only a message for monks ? Was 
it no message of help to the laity also, to the Many the Compassionate 
One of world-lame came forth to help ? Were we, in a world 
religion, dealing with externals of body and mind, time and plare, 
I should not venture to reword the Message as I see it. But we are 
dealing with a word from Very Man to Very Man, reverberating 
across time and space to the same in ourselves. And in this sense 
I can hear a missioner q)eakirtg that mess^ to the heart of men 
somewhat like this : —- 

I am telling you of the better way in which a man should walk in 
life. Most men choose to walk either in the way of self-indulgence 
and worldliness or in the way of being the slaves of rules. I am 
willing you to take a dilferent way. It lies between the two. It is 
like the former because it ^Is upon you to walk according to your 
will. It is like the latter because it cdls upon you to have some 
principle according to which you will to walk. You have yoursdves 
the knowledge that when two ways lie before you, one is what you 
would call better than the other. That is, the one is the way which, 
if followed, will lead to your doing and so becoming, better than if 
you follow the other. It is not always quite dear but a man usually 
knows. Now if this better way be followed as long as you live on 
earth, ihe result will be better for you when you leave the earth, 
And this is true for all the restofyourlifr. You will by such choosing 
come in the future to the very goal of life. You will then know 
what it is to be utterly well, even though now you have no clear idea 
how or what that will be. Now you are often not well. You arc 
often unwell in body and In mind ; you are unwell in your very self. 
As very man, as the spirit you are, you arc not well ; you are very 
imperfect, you are truly as a babe. You suffer in many ways. You 
want not to suffer. Use that want to become better. Use your 
will to choose the ivay to become better. Let it be your firm belief 
that you can become better. Do not turn away from the will to 

better. Word the better to yourself. Hold the better to be 
indeed better. See youreelf in a long, long way of life, long enough 
/or you to grow to what you do not dream of. You see but a very 
little of the way. As you keep on choosing the better, you will be 
seeing ever more and more of it. You will be wayfaring in the wav 
to the utterly wdj* ^ 
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I am not saying that the above is a correct reinstatement of 
wonls and phrases. Who could pretend to make that f I onJy 
claim that, clothed in simple English fit for a gospel for Everymanj 
it reproduces something of the essential meaning of the fngmetitaiy 
utterance out of which grew a mighty world-rdigiom It presents 
the utterance in the one and only way in which, given chose first 
talked” fragments, it can possibly have been a gospel message 
from Very Man to Very Man, and not from a sectarian among men 
to a section among men, a monk to monks. 

Does the question here again arise ! Why was it that, during so 
long a life of mtsston work as the Founder's, and with a Community 
and an influence becoming e^ctended, no better wording of the first 
mandate was drawn up with at least hi$ sanction ? It is not easy for 
us to get at the truth here. We need fii^ to recollect that Sakya is 
the only world-religion in which we get even the patched-up wreck 
of a first mandate at all. Religions do not begin with the making 
of records, nor in the decades of strictly missionary work docs the 
need of charter-statements show itself More especially in a bookless 
world. It is true, that in the companion volume to this and in this 
also, it is put forward that fixed wordings were begun in the Founder's 
old age. But the reader is there also vividly reminded, that by that 
time Gotama was in the midst of a relatively new and growing monk- 
vogue, vigorously wording its own monastic views of life. In his 
old age it was too much for him to control, and after his passing, 
these would hold sway unchecked. But affectionate reverence for 
him would be likewise then growing apace, and it would be then, 
that memories of how he began to teach, as well as fresher memories 
of how he ended his Career would call for revival, for restaiemenl, 
and in the latter case for compilation of wording. 

It may again be asked, would a mandate of such high significance 
have been originally uttered as a ” talk f 

Here most fortunately, as many of us know, we have In the 
record the circumstances under which the talk took place. We have 
there, as at were, a man returning home from a journey wEtli a 
treasure he has won. He had left the friends with whom he had been 
experimenting in the better to think things out. He cime 

back to them (or perhaps he had to seek them out in Benares whither 
they had gone in his absence), with things thought out, to lay before ^ 
them his message for mission work. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that, before leaving them, he had calked much with them, and they 
with him of a line of teaching best calculated to help the many^ For 
there was no question here of founding a School for philosophic 
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study^ or a roturn to tapirs* We have also most foiturmtely the record 
fas we have in the Christian gt^pds) that once the group became 
enough in numbers, it was niissionizing, and not academic debate, 
that they set about. This ten^ to be forgotten over very much 
development, in a much Later, established Buddhi^, in what we 
now call philosophy. Now the friends will have known the trend 
of Gotama^a mind, and the alternatives in the new ideas of the day 
over which he had been hesitating. Hence it !s not impossible 
that, when he came baeJe with a solution and a decision, he did not 
express himself in the explicit way about the springs of action^ in the 
man mandating himself in the Way, diat he would have used before 
strangers, before pupils, before a public audience. They will have 
understood, when he told them as talk ”, with much left implicit, 
what he felt strongly moved to try, in such words as he could find, 
to tell his fellow-men. 

My belief ihcn as to the original form of the first two utterances 
is, that, deducting the added glosses, they are mantras, following on 
talks between tlie teacher-band, and were So worded by them or by 
the Leader, to serve a$ outlines, as schemata, to be expanded in the 
mission to the Many^ 

There is this one more thing to be said about the Utterer, judged 
by tliat Utterance. It is reasonable to hold that he did not reel off 
in wclUworded sentences what his will was trying to say. When 
we arc charging our will with a new word, we arc making articulate, 
in matter and word, somediing to which we are not accustomed. 
Wc have no preconceived precedent in the values. We are v^iimng 
in ike mai^fsg. We are giving i^lue to the yet unvalued. Gotama 
was bringing new values into India and making them articulate. 
VVe shall not understand Sakyan origins if we fail to see this. It was 
a question of putting something into new words where words most 
needed were not JVm we may reel off a dear rcstalemen t of what 
in my judgment he was trying to say, and sorely should we be, as 
heirs of the ages, to blame, if we could not do so. But we shafl not 
regard his message truly if we continue blind to his difficullic& 
A New Word, wc hear him saying, is never worthily worded* 

He might have left worthier fragments, had he been an 
accomplished speaker. He was that in legend only. He cannot 
^ said to have shown the orator's gift. Nowhere in the Suttas 
is there an doquent speech of which wc can say. These were truly 
his very words. \Vherever they rise to eloquence, the sentences 
have been rcftshioned in those prose refrains which are a special 
feature of the Suttas, and which herein betray, probably as an aid 
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to memorizing, the Later hand of the editor. It is not the way of 
one who is giving a new teaching. Such does not flow out in easy 
periods, in the way of a purposely drawn-up wording. That may be 
the way of the preacher, of a pundit. It is not the way of a man afire 
with a new word he is willed to utter, s^jnmering it may be over the 
unworded ideas he is inspired withal. 

If we arc content to see in the Sakyamuni the pundit, then docs 
the following quotation worthily picture him : Artificial as this 
arrangement (in Sutta method) sounds when analyzed, it is a natural 
procedure for one who wished to impress on his hearers a series of 
philosophic propositions without the aid of writing, and I can imagine 
that these rhythmical formulae, uttered in that grave and pleasant 
voice which the Buddha is said to have possessed, seemed to the 
leisurely yet eager groups who sat round him under some wayside 
banyan or in the monastery park, to be not tedious iteration but a 
gradual revelation of truth growing clearer with each repetition/^ ^ 

- It is because I see in him the latter kind of teacher and not the 
pundit^ that before me, as I r^d those words, there rose a different 
vision of one who saw, who heard . . . and said, ** Woe is me ! for 
1 am undone 5 I am a man of unclean lips .,. Then flew the seraph 
*. * and laid upon my mouth a live coal from the altar . .. I heard 
the voice saying, Whom shall I send ? Who will go for us ? Then 
said I, Here am 1 5 send me. And It said, Go and tell *, * 

I do not for a moment reject the belief that here was a man who 
could and did during many years of ministry with gentle voice impart 
good counsel. But when it comes down to reiterating refrain^ 
there I find that the passionate ardour surmounting the stumbling 
utterance of the Hebrew prophet fits better^ It fits better with 
the lines ascribed to him in the Sutta — 

I ky no 'woodt hrahmau, for ou altars; 

Only witbin burnetii the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire bunw; ever tc&sc and ardent 
Worthily 1 work out the life that"! holy.® 

: so he was, when from solitude ho came back 
to his friends and spoke what had been willed he should try to utter ; 
radiant he looked with the new word of the new will* And it is 
with this in mind that I have sought to re^kindle the dead embers 
of the few words of that utterance which have survived. 

^ C. Elioi, I aS 6 . * liakh» cb. vi, 

* r&9: 

* Fiaaya, I, i, 6, 7. 
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DHARMA (DHAMMA) IN SAKYA 

I have saidj that In the First Utterance of die Sakpji mandate, 
I find two implications, implications so vital that without them the 
message is relatively worthless. As recorded, it can in no way fell 
to have interest historically considered. It is undoubtedly an ancient 
record j as ushering in a new religious movx-ment with a formal 
pronouncement, it is unique j and as the ostensible mandatCi in its 
added mantra, of the monk, it is a good apologia for his modve of a 
diagnosis of world- woe. But as a call to the Many, shedding new light 
on man^s nature and man^s way in the worlds, it is, I repeat, without 
those two impli^cions lifeless, irrational, ^^hesc are (l) that man 
must himself will the Beiter, the Best, and choose to follow after it i 
(a) that he is aided herein by an inward monirion, which is at once 
himself and more than himself. 1 propose to seek further for the 
original Sakya by way of these two vitally important values. And I 
will begin with the latter. 

There is a word which we do not find in that utterance, but which 
none die Ic^ became of the first importance in the whole history of 
Buddhism. I have worded it in the restatement thus : is not 

always quite dear, but a man usually knows.” Now this awareness 
as to which of two or more courses 1$ the better or best is, for the 
history of man, as we all know, a very real and vital phenomenon. 
It has been diversely named i I need only refer to the " daimon ” 
of Sokrates, to the 1 find a law ” of St. Paul, to the ** conscience ” 
of our own day. In India the word was dtiarTna (Pali : dh^imma}- 
In its truest sense it expresses dik inward monitor. It has a long 
history, and has been used with various shades of meaning. But 
as singular and substantive, ever with a “solemn, holy meaning”. 
These may be studied, admirably set forth, in the manograph from 
which I quote, Pa/i by Magdalen and Wilhelm Geiger.^ 

Especially to be noted, in connection with our Fim Utterance, h 
the nearness, “in pre-Buddhist times”—I would add, contem- 
"poraneously with the birth of Sakya—of the word dharma to 
Brahman (the Supreme, Divine), and, again, the equivalence in 
Vedic thought of dh^rma with f/ii, that impersonal concqat of the 
^ JMafid/Mfigfn / Bay, AJt, d, IFiss.^ Munchen, 1921, 
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Fit, the Right, to which, like die Greek ‘‘ Necessitythe very gods 
were subject This mcatiing is never absent, whatev'er be the aspect 
taken of dhoTma^^ whatever is the emphasis used with it at different 
stages of Buddhist history- We even find it reverberating in a Com- 
mentary in a uni^^ue wording 1 /r, 

is the ought to be done of a doing.” 

The, to us, singular absence in the First Utterance of any 
reference to a supra-mundane mandate has often been commented on. 
And many a modern has swallowed, has accepted the monkish values, 
because he appreciates, in the message, that which seems to be a 
wonderful anticipation of the Tadonalism of his dayp 

This IS because he reads without seeing in the Utterance what it 
will have meant to the average worthy man or woman of Us day. 
He has taken, and rightly taken, the utterance^ in spite of its having 
been elaborated Into a" monk-man tta ”,as the very world-''sermon ” 
the Buddhist world ha$ ever taken it to have been, as the mesage 
of a man whose vast compassion included, not men on earth only, 
but “ all devaa ”, all beings a$ the mandate which unseen inmates 
of the worlds came th ronguig to hear. I n so doing, he has unwittingly 
substituted for ^‘one who has gone forth”, the reading man , 
And he has been right in so doing- But, for him, man will have 
meant no more than it does in other religious mandates. It will h^ye 
meant the escternal person, complex of body and mind, who has , 
or '* has not, a soul". This was not the meaning for the thoughtftd, 
the religious Indian of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. When 
for him a call came, in which he appeared as, by implication, both 
the bidden and the Bidder, it would not therefore have appeared to 
him as what is now called Rationalistic or Atheistic. And why ? 
Because, for him, the *' man indudsd in hU nMur^ the More 
than man 

I am not, of course, referring to the word in the Utterance 
tathlgata ”. This title, "he who has thus-come, or -gone,” 
constantly applied in the Sottas to the Founder, but now and then 
to any good man, may or may not have been in the^ original 
utterance- I incline to think it was not j but if it was, it cannot 
possibly have referred to the speaker. He was not yet acclaimed as 
one to whom any honorific titles were due, and to have assumed 
Such a tide at the outset would be but part of the pious after-editing, 
which makes him assume a pompousness which would have ill 
become him then—especially before a few friends—and indeed at My 
time. But even if ” tatha^ta ”, may not have been in the original 
word-outline, it may weQ have been used by the first Sakyas in the 
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teaching of the Way to mean the Way fare the man who thus fares 
in the way to the Better* It wiD have been a much later value in the 
term which practically reserved it for a Buddha”, or for 
Buddhas Similar has been the &te of * well-farer 

For that matter, whereas such a word as Wayfarer wag supremely 
wanted when the little original outline was taken over as The Teaching 
by the founders, there can scarcely be said to hav'C been such a word. 
We may look long in the Pi^kas, even in the Jatakas, yet never find 
such a word. I have only run such a word to earth in two 
Commentaries, that on the Dhammapda and that on the 
Dhammasangani, and in the treatise (5th cent, a.o,) FisuddM- 
Af^gga. We there at length find* (way-erj, or 

(fared, fered-er) and (goer). And therewith 

the very pertinent remark in the second 1 Given a foring- 
course (pifiipudd) there must be a (way-jfaren” I Cannot help 
thinking we may have here anodiier difficulty with which the 
New Word had to contend, another word needed, yet not to hand. 
The Utterance h referring to a middle way which the man who 
takes it, i.e, has willed, has chosen to take, will have “ understood ”, 
namely as the Better Way. But the words fsihigattTia 
biiddha'^\ * understood by one-so-gone ”, have been distorted, wuth 
the waning importance of the Way, and the growing Buddha^ult, 
to mean “ understood by the Buddha 

Now in the Sakyan message the man was thus becoming in the 
Way ’V the man thus going was he who walked according to dh^ma^ 
dhitinmtna i according, that is, to that hidden Divinity, Who, in 
virtue of his manhood, he was- There is nothing more solemnly 
deliberate in acts ascribed to Gotama, than his confessing woiship 
of dhamim^ as That under Whom he vowed to live. Very 
dehumanized has he become in the stilted prose and verse of the little 
Sutta " Gara™ ** (honouring),* very far ig it from the very man in 
the attitude he is made to assume about himself, yet it is most unlikely 
there is no basis of truth in the confa^ion. Buddhology would not 
have invented it. And it appears as a step taken before he began his 
mission work. Why do Buddhists so ignore it > 

To say , ^ ^ P^*- Brahmanic Theism, or Atmanism 

into Buddhbm, which was its religious opposite,” is to talk at cross 
^ purposes. We arc not dealing with what has come, Ute in time. 


The itudent of the will find li useful 10 consult the article 

I athagata , by R., now Lord, Chalmers, 1898, jgt C 

■ ^ and p. 164; Fh. Mazge, c r 3. 

■ On this idiom^ see Chapter VL ^ ^ 

* Samyutia, ij 119, 
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to be called Buddhkm 5 wc are dealing with that New Word which 
soon came to be called the dhamma of the Safcj'ans. And when it was 
spoken, the whole religiouiS world of North India wia$ then Seeing 
in every man, not a “man who somehow ha$a soul ”, but man who 
I j THAT i a self (atm an) who k the world-sel f (atman We cannot 
too carefully keep this in view : that to take the man as most of us 
here ajid now $ec him, and see that man in the time and place of the 
beginnings of SaJeya k to be incapable of understanding its gospel. 

I shall return to this in another chapter. 

Again, dfiamma k often translated, especially by men of Buddhist 
countries, by “ law If by this is meant that inward monition which 
St- Paul called the “ law ** wherewith he fought against his 

lower nature, the rendering i$ not ami^. But there is a tendency to 
read into it the newer idea of natural uniformity (popularly called 
laws of science}- This, if brought in to c^lain Sakyan concepts^ 
is out of place. There was then no such scientific culture as to 
enable a teacher to say that the Better for man has been shown to 
be the conforming to a law of this kind. It is to read the new, the 
bter, into the old- Even the wiser few did not so think, or at least 
so speak ; much less would there have been in such teaching any 
possible appeal for the Many. On the other hand, there would be 
an appeal, not only for the wise few, but also for the thoughtful 
Many, in a teaching addressing a call to the man-as-such, because the 
man-as^uch was more than he k for us j he was More-than-man 
m tht very fad of being man* 

I am not ^ying this would be a true saying for India earlier or 
again later. We are concerned with the valley of the Ganges at a 
certain epoch. And with much uncertainty as to precise dates, 
wc can see this much, that at this epoch the older cult of great gods 
had waned ; the newer cult of great gods (with a difference), especially 
the Vkhim and Siva cults, had not yet shown a theistic renaissance. 
“The gods” sat lightly in man's firmamenL^ Their red, their 
earlier weight had been transferred to the Impersond and the Within. 

There has been too much tendency to sec in the births time of 
Sakya a period of decadence in belief in the Divine, a waning in faith 
in unseen world-governance. I hold this to be a mistake^ There 
was, there had been Goiterdammerung, twilight of gods t there 
was no waning of faitli in a Divine Principle. Externdized faith had • 
been made to “enter in ”. The Upankhads of the epoch arc full 
of it. Deity was Come to be held as an impersonal (neuter) 
Brahman ” j as a somewhat andogous to the breath and 

^ So sat th^ m FktaVp in Aikiatle’s firmameiii. 
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^ in on^’s self. The inner world of the nun had assumed 
3 rich import of highest signi hcancDe ^ a word had taken birth for it; 
adhjf^imaTt^ not used before, but to be so much used jn the Pali records 
as and : sdf-referring \ within the man dwelt 

the very Principle of world-governance Itself “ Know you, O 
Kapya, tJiat Inner Controller fwho makes to go who from within 
controls this world and the other world and all things - * - this^ is 
self, inner controller, immortal/* 

It was into this new world of God made immanent that 
Golama^s message came : into a world of the man made so rich, so 
much More, that in the glory of the idea the dazded sclf-communer 
would easily forget the very babe he was in growth toward that More- 
in-him-in-idea ; forget the need of transforming that More into the 
Jiving of life j forget the need of insight into that More in each 
fdlowman i forget the long way of becoming that streiched before 
both the one and the other through the worlds. Let no man say : 
Into such a world of new insight into the Divine what need was there 
for a new giospel ? The new insight, had India understood it, was 
the very vantage-point on which the new gospel might have berome 
a marvellous world-word in man's advance/ On the other hand, 
let no man say : Here was a religious mandate shorn of the Divine ; 
a wonderful anticipation ! when at that time the very word "man*^ 
breathed the Divine nature j when the very word for what the man 
should do had become tantamount to Divine guidance, 

and to speak of holy living was to speak of the God-conduct {Brahma- 
charijff). 

To resume : In any scheme or summary put forward, at that 
day, of a religious kind capable of appealing to the majority, the 
very word **man ” as its subject, his nature and life as its object, 
would call up associated ideas of immanent deity and of divine 
monition or dhamma to an extent to which we here and now are very 
much less respon$ive+ To that extent we arc very orphans^ 

If it be said : But there is no mention in the Uttcrancie of the 
word “ man I would remind the reader again that we are dicing 
with an ancient husk, with a plastered superstructure- We have seen 
reason to find tw^o plastered items in the very places where the word 
*' man ” is called for : the place for the wayfarer on the Way, and 
the place filled in by recluse ”, which in a world-gospel (Jet alone 
tlic Context) is unfit. The recluse {unless the mere monastic explana¬ 
tion on which one writer, as I said, has ftkilcn back, is adopted), had 

J etc, * iii, 7. 3, 

„ * See bdow. Chapter VL 
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airiady chcsm the one of the two extrcrnrt deprecated j and the 
place filled in by “ lathd^ta ”, which, as understoodp was on that 
occasion impossible. Here we need some such phrase as ihe man 
usually knows And why ? Because in him as man That is working 
hydbamma {dkammiua^ in Pali idiom). That Who, as was then taught, 
he is : Tat tvam asL*" The word ''man ” in these two places 
would appeal somewhat in this stronger, Indian way both to the Many 
on whose behalf the utterance wa$ thought out, and also to the chosen 
few, who had heen looking to hear it in the will to work with the 
speaker among the Many. 

The actual word for “man” which the sp^iker will have used 
was in all probability die Ptakrit forms parisa^ pu/hha-i both corrup¬ 
tions of the earlier purusa (VedieJ. It was the last named which, in 
the greater Upanishads is, in passages innumerable, used to identify 
immanent deity with the man : '' he saw this very man f^purusa) 
as veriest Brahman,*'^ "In the beginning this world was iltman 
alone in the form of the man (puru^a) ® . . . that bright immortal 
man incorporated in the body, he is the same as tliat Self, that Brahman, 
that All,” ^ and so on. It is to weaken the specific nature of the 
Indian conception to translate puriisa here as is constantly done hy 
“ person ”, when in atty &thfr cannfiticn the translator would have 
rendered it by man That it is not the present %'Oguc with us 
is no real excuse. Before tliis century is over we may see, even here, 
the '' man ” come into his own, who now is disinherited, and we 
may then be seeing a kinship with this early fetch of Indian thought, 
and no more value the wording that helped to keep him aloof 

There is anotlier word for man ” in Pali, which in the Pali 
Fitakas has an interesting if unwritten history, and that is pttggala 
(Sanskrit pudgala'^y or ** male In tlie Saying^ or Suttas, it 
has practically ousted the word pifraa as signifying the human 
individual or self or soul. JPartsa was still used in the records, but 
merely in the sense of the man as a useful macliine, such as a messenger, 
a policeman, or again as meaning male in a context as compknicntary 
to female. But there is one very notable exception (not to 
mention others of less Significance]!, and this that when, at passing 
from earth, the human being is, at the tribunal of his dcva-fcllowmen, 
brought to book for his earthly career, the judge addresses him, not 
as piiggc/aj but as purha ! It is possible that we have here in the Sutta 
(of which more later on) a true early Sakyan record. There was the 
further word manussayhu.t this is never used in an individual personal 

1 See p. 62. ■ Up., ill T.I. 

s Up,, i, 4 p 1- * 
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way^ only as “men % “human beings^*, in oppo^ttion to beings 
not termed human^ and wc on here disregard it. 

It remains for me a strong presumption^ that as monastic Sakya 
came to set itself against the ultimate reality of the man as entity^ 
the words manuss^ and putishiiy wkh very positive, roJ 

associations, with superman implication, were dropped, and the 
lofty word paggala^ the centre of later ecclesiastical dispute, wa$ 
substituted. We see the Sakya admitting the having adapted 
Brahmanic terms to a new meaning : elc- It is 

not unreasonable therefore to Conclude that they had effected a 
Complementary rewording where ejection seemed desirable# 

But we are now in an older day than this of Sakya monks editing 
with changed values. We are trying to reconstruct a day when a 
new idea here, a new idea there, was struggling to become articulate 
in a world pre-empted by set ways of articulate thought. To be 
understood at all, the new idea would have to be expounded with all 
the swathing draperies of the words of the day of its birth. And 
hence it is that 1 am insisting so strongly that, even when we have 
got rid of the more obvbus “ pksterings in the original matter 
(if aught indeed be left) of the first Utterance, we have yet to read the 
meanings current at its birthday, and which have dropped out^ into the 
essential words, instead of insetting words bearing either the later 
Sakyan values, or our own modern v'alues. And thus I would suggest, 
that not only would the speaker have used the word puHsu (or puJisha)^ 
but that for his hearers the word would have, in such a talk or schema, 
the meaning I have tried to $Jiow. In such a connection *'man^’ 
meant very much what a similar utterance here and now would mean 
by “ soul "—but mitre ihan 

I have spoken of many meanings of the word dhumma or dharma, 

I have suggested an which of these it will have been Implied in the 
first utterance, nay, must have been implied, if the words, as we have 
them, were to have any driving power at alL It will not have always 
been left unsaid in the first Sakyan teaching. In fact, it became of 
such central importance as to stand for the teaching itself. “ What 
i$ that ‘dhamma^ “ — -it might be more literally rendered “What 
kind of is that (ifl n^ma £& dhumme ] — -which your disciples 

when trained therein, finding comfort, confess as thdr choice and 
the beginning of the GodIife(j6/i-flrflA;m^rtfr*ytf5) f " i Unfortunately 
it was not suffered to be left in this meaning of “ basic principle of 
holy living ”, a term by which we might very truly define conscience. 
It came to m^n the principle made articulate, the inner guide 

^ iji> 3g. 
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brought outside, in formulated teachings, in sayings, rules, sermons, 
discourses, and what not So that, in reply to such a question as that 
quoted, the usual reply is, that the Dhamma k in nine parts, enumerated 
somewhat like the above. We even find the Founder himself made 
to describe Dhamtiia as a thing of these nine parts which the monk 
learns ! (Majjhtma, Sutta 22j. No Such scholastic schedule mars the 
reply to the question quoted above, and that, as far as it goe% points 
to a possibly more genuine Saying. 

Externalized though came to be in what we might call 

its church meaning, it ever remained that which a teaching of 

the things that ought to be done And so meaning, the word, for 
which we have nothing equally rich in import to render it by, is better 
translated by “law” or "nonn^^ than by "doctrine” Doctrine is 
true only of the much later Buddhism, the Buddhbm of the monas¬ 
teries, of the schoolmen. But even law and norm ate not clean 
equi^-alents ; law, if not perhaps for St. Paul, is for us either too 
statutory, or too sdenrific; norm is too much the “good average”. 
Neither term has in it that secret of the Way* the ” coming-to-be ”, 
the stage by stage further chan we were before, which oils through 
early Sakya. Dhamm^ was in it that which ^ght to be as above and 
beyond that which ij. It transforms the nature of the early records 
$ometimes, if we read this meaning into dhammii* Take the passage 
in the unique (Vinaya) account of the beginnings of the movement, 
where the word occuis, I think, for the first time- The Founder is, 
like Jesus, sending his early disciples out two by two from the first 
settlement at Rljagaha for the day^s missionizing. He is no longer 
leaving dbamma implicit in what they have to say* “ Fare in a round 
that may be for th e good of the many . ^ ^ teach dkamma beneficent 
in the beginning, in the middle, in the end . . This description 
recurs often in a famous formula in praise of the triad, Buddha, 
Dhamma, Sangha, and we may some of us hav'C v^aguely imagined it 
referred to periods in formulated doctrines, much as we refer to periods 
in a man\ a poct^s, a composer’s work. But it cannot here have 
meant a system of dcxrtrine, when for the first missioneis there was 
not yet any set form of words. When wc take dhamma as the working 
of the Atitarayamin, the inner controller, we get a thing true for all 
lime and for every man at every stage in his life, wc get that which 
is present to guide for his good the man as chi/df ss adulit ag^d. . 
We have the ve ry spring of the holy life- Yet no Buddhist, no writer 
on Buddhism, so far as 1 have seen, has noticed this. They do not 
even translate the passage as if they had. The usual rendering 
is inapt. It is not dhamma which is beneficent” of 'Vgesod ” or 
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“ lovely — kalj^na may be rendcrf^d by any one of these—but it is 
^^dhamma (doctrine) which is glorious”, which is not the meaning 
at all t 

Still less suitable Is doctrine^, or “ the Dhamma ” suitable in 
the case of the very first five converts, who were, we read, after the 
Utterance of the Message, instructed and admonished in dhamnuj. 
The right way to read this is surely to see in it a very andent link 
between the Way as the message to be taught to Ae many and 
d/ianima or the inner guide in choice of Way, by which alone, urging 
him, a man would know how to choose arighc 


V 


MAN’S WILL IN SAKYA 

I come to the second vital implication in the First Utterance: 
Man must himself will the better, the tsest, and choose to follow 
after it 

This is not there given utterance, any more than is dh^mma. 
None the less, to make that brief Utterance worth while, to give it 
any weight at all as a World-Word in the New and the True, both 
of these things must be taken as implied. But they must not be taken 
as they are taken in most that has been written on this subject. They 
sh&iitJ fiGt hi left latent. We see what a lamed word those writings 
have been made in consequence of acquiescence in this latency. 
Namely, no two writers are at one on what is the central conception 
of Buddhismn Writer^ have been too content to take the eKplicit 
at ic$ lace-value $ they have too little brought the inlying burden 
of the message to the surf^e- And so we get emphasis laid mainly 
on the over-^neat explicitness of the appendage called the Four 
Truths, and on the over-elaborate explicitness of the inodes in the 
Way* The« jump to the eye^ And Just because of chat, we had 
done weU to have been less content, and to have su^Cted work of 
aftermcn in those categories, of the men who had themselves, before 
us, lost sight of the real heart of the Utterance, that great, but halting, 
poorly worded feeling-out-after a mandate in the New for all men, 
and had reduced it to a mere message for the man who had gone 
forth ”, the recluse, the satnana^ the monk. Rightly to understand 
the Utterance wc should wholly shift our emphasis i we should 
ignore the neat categories, eightfold and fourfold j we should listen 
to the undertones in the opening sentences. 

So listening, it may then be that we shall hear, we^ the very soul that 
we are will hear the call that came : you wiii the better in this way, 
in that way the way you feel you cught /a : you ^ thus-gone 
will go towards the highst weal, the end of all ill* Choose that way. 
must will. T&u must choose.** * 

Long after these days it is to be seen in the rock edicts of a layman 
addressing bymen, how for Asoka this will, this cdioice in conduct, 
was worded as the gift of dhamma from man to man : “should 
tell him^ that ■* this is good*, *chat ought to be done* | this will 
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bring benefit rioWj happiness hereafter.*^ It h the very refrain 
of die edicts. 

Why was this left so krgely implicit? Why was it not better 
worded ? 

Some reasons for this I have already suggested : die laet that the 
Utterer was teliing to friends a schema or outline only (he is recorded 
as engaged immediately after on the subject of M&mmu, mi$called 
“ the Dhamma He was not a gifted speaker. He was still in 
travail with the newj the umisuali the greatness of what he willed 
to do. All this leaves yet untouched these other two reason^ why 
the two maticrs before us have been left implicit Firsdy, there may 
have t^en that in the Utterance which imp/icti whenj in 

editorial hands, first as spoken, then as written, first in one tongue, 
then in another, the Record of it took it$ present shape. Secondly, 
^cne may have been that in the Uiterance which had h If/t 
Imp/kii for want of a fit word. 

About the former reason I shall have more to say in a later 
chapter^ About the latter reason I have already said much 
elsewhere.. But whereas I hold it to be both true and important^ 
it is not yeE accepted as such by fellow-^writefs. Hence I must once 
more deal with it. 

We art slow as yct^ so far at least as some of us have put words 
about this matter on paper, to bring out the striking difference 
between the wording of the will m the Christian scriptures and 
those of other religions. In the first, words for the will are there 
ready for use, in Hebrew^ Aramaic^ Greek, And those words, or that 
word, IS often used, often in ways where no other word of approximate 
meaning would have expressed the agent as forcefully as docs “ will 
It takes two and a half quarto columns in the Biblical Concordance 
to exhaust the references to will, and its derivatives. In contrast to 
this, the references to Will in Dr+ Winternitz^s Index to the fifty 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the JEast occupy eight lines. Volition 
one and a hdf, and Safikalpa, Santappa, five lines. And of these, ii 
should be noted, onfy me referense is to Buddhist books. The other 
references are to Taoist, Pahlavi, and Vedintist texts. The articles, 

I may add, on Desire and the peculiarly Buddhist word (I doubt if it 
came into early Sakyan teachingj Tanhd (thirst, craving) are almost 
equally meagre. Again, other indexes to recent works on Indian 
philosophy, Indian religion, are even more meagre, or wholly silent. 
Dcussen, historian, philosopher and translator, was in strong sympathy 
with Indian concepts. His works contain excellent indexes of, as 
he says, noteworthy ideas. In not one of these indexes is there a 
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single reference to the mention of will in any original. There is a 
little article on “ freedom of the will ” in one of the works (omitted 
from the indescj, but it might as fitly have been called freedom 
without will In the histories of Messrs. Das Gupta, O- Strauss, 
Radhakrbhna we find the same silence^ the same blank. 

Now the Indian mind is very introspective, and very fond of 
definitions. The Indian, the Hindu liked from of old to ponder over 
and talk about the powers, the needs, the limitations of man. He 
began early to study man and his body,ajid then man as distinguishable 
from his mind. He believed in learning, in knowledge. He honoured 
the teacher, the man who talked about the man, exceedingly^ He 
studied the way of impression and idea. He grew early to be deeply 
concerned with the taming and training of the *^self^^, with right 
choice at the parting of the ways, with the innate upward trend of 
effort towards the better. The more curious then is his failure to 
develop his own strong Aryan root for ‘^ will v&r (the bifurcate, 
it would seem-, of the Western Aryan m/J, or to find an ctjually 
strong equivalent to express that in man which is so vital throughout 
all religion, all life. To discern that in man, by and in which man, 
having an inward monitor, turns to a Belter, words h as such : I 
ought to walk in this way I and tries lo walk in it, seem to call for 
more than dharim seem to call for both "" will ”, and also for 
” wiUcr ”. 

Yet when wc try to express the man so acting in Indian idiom, 
we have no words. V&ra is there, but it is restricted to the resa/t 
of an act of w ill, (^) to the negafivi aspf£f of will, namely, to repression 
to what a man should not do, should will not to do. As in 
” better ”, or excellent ”, it expre^es the chosen, the selected. When, 
I repeat, in the or personal choice of bridegroom by a 

maiden, she wills this man and not those, she says^ not “ I will ”, 
or “ I choose ”, but ” I take him KSma was there, and : 
both strong, excellent words for will. But was suffered to 

become depreclaied currency, as sex-, or sensuous-desire only j and 
Ar^tji suffered to die out, was there, but used for the having 
willed, not for the putting forth will. a compound at 

best, when astrong simple term was the only fit one, was used for aim 
or purpose. But never was it felt, never was it worded, that in it 
we have a radical factor in man^s nature* Students arc warned by a^ 
teacher, as I have said, that they should not, in the protjcsses of 
thiniing and the like, lose sight of the ihittitr and the like, but there 
i$ no inclusion of man as aimer, or purposer is a no-wordj* 

Then there is Now it is overstressing the will-coefficient 
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to see in csfmSy as do Burmese Pali-ists, the equivalent of volition. 
It is called action in one Sutta, hut then aU mind-work was action 
Ctfimif does litcTally mean thinking. It is the 
verbal noun of The word in the Vedic appears to have a 

vglitionai implication : thinking in relation to action, intention. 
And in the Niklyas it occurs in contexts where it seems reasonable 
to translate it by wiU. Thus it occurs (i) as if in apposition to 
pafihaTiii (wishing) and panidhl (intentj aim) ^ ; again (a) in a mid¬ 
position between thc$e two and words of purely 

cognitive meaning j agaiti (3) as cetfti, as if in apposition topakiipp£ii ^ 
(intends to do, plans) j ^tn (4) Gotama, in a Sutta describing his 
early austerities, is made to say t he bethought him of restraining 
atta by {maid ahhtmggas^ijyei^)* 

But when we look about us for passages to test the apparent 
will-force in the meaning, as actually explicit. In either mat or 
we find no support On the last instance (4) die Commeniary 
gives us none j it paraphmses with s ‘*that I might make evil 
thought energy-crushed by good thought,” thus curiously inverting 
matters, and placing the more volitional energy (virija) In the ckfa 
rather than in the €£tas. Again, when terms of energy arc defined, 
mafid is never brought in to help ; nor is mand ever defined by any 
such. It Is not used to define chanda^ where in lattr books we do 
come across one really good equivalent of will, Jtafiu-iamjaM 
desire to do.* And I am fain, after seven years, to record here my 
regret that I suffered Burmese Buddhist inBuence tocause the change 
in my revised translation of DhammasajiganS, from ” thinking” to 
** volition 

It would indeed be truer to say that Sakyan, like other Indian 
teaching, in so far as it recognized what we call will In man at all, 
took It up into mind or cognition, than that it anywhere thought of 
mind as distinctly volitional. It must never be forgotten chat it 
adopted the very significant view of mind as action, no less than deed 
and speech as action. But it limited this position to its teaching 
in what wc may call world-worth, or rather in ter-world-worth* 
Man*s worth as a wayfarer through the worlds is determined by 
his actions, including therein his thoughts, his purposes. But when 
it is a question o/his nature and his life on earth, and of the training 
and growth of him there, wc hear very much less of mind-action. 
There and then it is only the manas^ the atta^ the •tnnndfta^ that is 
made to represent the inner self-expressing world of man, sind when 
1 iip 99. 2 154. s 

* MaJ/Ama, i, 243, * 308. 
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these are defined they are inv-ariably dchned as the man contein- 
plating, the man receiving impressionSj never as the man 
radiating, the man efFerentg the man reaching out after, the 
man becoming, willing. We are no better, after alL in fmr term 
consciousness 

Is it not now seen to be a very possible thing that a man who had 
a mandate in the New, the unwonied, for the India of an early day, 
a mandate calling on man to arise and use by and for himself, not a 
new set of ideas about lift, not a way in which to contemplate life^ 
but a way in which he might will, might desire to walk in living, a 
way in which he had himself to decide as to the better, and not have 
it decided for him, a way which he had himself to make become — 
that such a man would have not a little difSculty in finding 
fit words ? 

Take such a man and place him in the time and world of JeSuS- 
Jesus could stretch forth his hand and $ay “ I WILL I be thou clean 1 ” 
That other man^s tongue would not suffer him to say this% He could 
only have said : ** Be thou clean ! or ar&gi The 

E will ” would have been left implidi^ shown, not by word, but by 
the act of beneficent psychic power. He might, it is true, have 
put inm words his " wish his “desire'', that the healing should 
come about- But the synergy in the I will ”, the the 

Aramaic equivalent of the late Greek would be lacking- We can 
sec how the Jesus-word would be weakened by such a substitute. 
And the very message in the legend acclaiming his advent to earth 
is in terms which no Vedic or Prakrit message could have us^ : 

and on earth peace among men of good will, or, in another version, 
gcxid will towards men Here the Greek equivalent of the original 
is weak, and Greek is almost in this matter as weak as Indian idiom j 
it i$ the Latin recensions which give the adequate word : 
wli^ntathf hfntvoirnds. But neither here Could Indian devas have 
sung a fit equivalent. When, as we shall see later, an Indian teacher 
taught a gospel of man willing good will to fellow-man, he had no 
(it word j he had to say (I quote the older wording) “ make become a 
mind accompanied by amity Had Jesus so taught, he had the fit 
word, “ The poof ye have with you always, and wAe/t y^u fvili 
iAfUti *^) you can do them good , ^ In the case of the 
Indian teacher, the will to be exerted by the benevolent wilier had to 
be left as implicit- And no attempt is rnade to use any substitute 
of more dynamic, more kinetic force then “ mind ” There 


^ See bdowy Chapter XL 


^ Mark xiv, 7. 
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IS Jio us* even of a PraJerit equivalent for that kinssls^^ which was all 
Plato had Co work withal^ 

I hold that this was a rea] dijSculty which that teacher and 
Gotama himself were up againsL F or that matterj for all tliat we have, 
in the word a treasure, a vantage-point India had not, and 

for all the earthquake of Schopenhauer^s hurJing it in to European 
philosophy, we do not yet appraise rightly what we have in in Nor 
do we see in will but the way of thf tvk^ tviJIs. It is almost 
forced to speak of the “wilier*' in English, as I have ventured to 
do, but when turning it into French there was literally nothing for 
it but qai veut. And is any European tongue as to thb better 
off than the F rench i How do we notj as the F rench would say, 
gaspif/rr^ trifle with, fritter away, our noble heritage, unworthy 
that we are ! How wiU not the future wonder at us I India was not 
ready for such words. The world was not ready for such words. 
But we are scarcely yet r^dy for will and for wiUer. If we were, 
we should hold the one word in proper worth and oiake-to-become ** 
the oihen But like the Indian, we merge will in the inevitably 
more static conception of mind. Unlike the Indian, and yet like the 
later Sakyan, like the Buddhist of South Asia, wc merge also the 
wilier in the mind. We aim at greater efficiency of body and mind, 
and we judge that therewith all has been said. Ac the most we 
profess, bc!sldesi, an interest in what we are pleased to call “ character ”, 
which is but the outcome to be looked for in out mental and bodily 
activity. We forget that character is but the “ impress” that the 
wilier will show in that activity. Him and that acrivity as funda¬ 
mentally will : this we leave implicit. We do not sec that the radical 
need, the test, the hall-mark and the end of growing efficiency is the 
wilier growing in will. 

Hence we have failed to see this feature of great moment in 
Buddhism : that whereas, in the teaching sec on foot by Gotama 
and his men, wc get a very gospel of will, and becoming in and through 
will — the evoking of will, ^e training and taming of will, self- 
salvation by will, good will—we get this without any explicit grasp 
of the feet, the nature, the importance of will, and without any 
distinctive word for it Jesus, having the fit word, worked in a 
world which had come to feel and therefore to word itself in this. 
^It was the easier for him to develop that awareness, and this he did, 
making his mandate appear as a very harmony between will in man 
and will of the Highest—^that “ kingdom of God ” which is “ within 
you But for that older Indian world it was not so easy. 

^ I am much indebted ^ Miss M H, Wood'i fine study^ P/aio^s 
Piy^At/ffgy is //j sa e/ fPti/ (1907), 
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I have often, spoken of this curioiis and most inttrcsting anonmly 
in Buddhism, in Sakya, early and late. It was the first vivid general 
impression I experienced from a study of psychological data in the 
PitakaSji a study suggested to me by EJiy$ Davids now nearly forty 
years ago. I found scriptures teaching religion very emphatically 
as a matter of training the will, when there was in them no word 
we could quite honestly translate as will ” (let alone wilier). I 
referred, I remember, to Matthew Arnold's remark about the people 
of Soli uttering solecisms, and knowing no such term for them. 
There seemed to me a curious dumbness in wording the very key¬ 
note, around which tiiose scriptures pbyed so dqscly. There were 
terms in which will was implicit, but when these were defined, one 
of two things wa$ evident Either (a) the thing defined was to be 
popped, put avmy, got rid of 5 or (AJ it was the mode of it, not will 
Itself, which was made eseplicit. 

Thus man's will to become was, in the four truths, given the 
bad name of and called, not the very basis and spring of man^s 

advance—as it surely is—but the cause of ill and of that alone. 
Desire, too, was treated very stepmotherly, the getting rid 

of it was called the aim 0/ the holy life, and only here and there 
was it admitted as possibly of an ideal kind 

too, the very nature of man according to one Upanishad,* was 
utterly deprecated j longing, no less so $ and the fine 
was never used. Sanhpp& was only tolerated in an occasional 
half-hearted way, felt perhaps to be a w eak word* 

On the other hand, when (ij the mode and intensity of what wt 
are able to call ** man exerting will was to be defined, the definition 
is generously carried out as to mode, as to intensity j but that the man 
exerting will in such ways is the one main point to keep in view is 
left outi Thus ; “ What is then the faculty of eSbrt or energy or 
endeavour v^ydma) i The inception of viriy^j 

(or vdydma) which there then 1% the striving and the onward effort, 
the exertion and endeavour, the zeal and ardour, the vigour and 
fortitude, the state of unfaltering effort, the state of sustained desire, 
the state of unflinching endurance and solid grip of the burden * * * 
this is the ^riya that there then is.*' ^ Thb is quite a notable collec¬ 
tion of terms to describe the ways tn which the man puts forth will, 

^ Bud. PiycMagy, I9ZJ 1 Will in Early Buddhism,” jRjfS. jari. 
189S; Win in Early Buddhist Scripture^ “ Man as Wilier^” 

Bu/lg/ifTf Sfudui^ 1926 ; ** Kindred Sayings on Buddhism/' 

Calfiffta 1927-8, re-issii^ by the Calcutta UniversiTy Press, 

1930; Maa^ 19281 etc. 

* BrAijd, iv, 4.^ 5. 


* 1 22^ 26. 
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but the wijkr and wEU are out of the picture savf ai implicit. And 
what man values, what he comtemplates as object, he does not as a 
rule leave implicit. In conversation maybe he does, but not when 
he is tcadiing what he holds most worth whiJe^ in the way he holds 
most worth while. Now in the First Utterance the thing held most 
worth while has come down to us as implicit. And one of the 
reasons I am suggesting is that a gospel in the New, meaning what 
is there implied, had then and there no fit words. 

Let me once more note other (implicicj will-poinls in the teaching. 
With the one exception of the perfected man^ the amhan, it conceives 
the “ man in nature, in life, as no hnished being, good or had, but 
as capable of changing, nay, as inevitably in a process of changing. 
In waysofmind especially, the man is infinitely capable ofbeing worked, 
of being made to become better or worse,^ Man may ripen from life 
to life, Of worsen \ it is in his power (will) to do, to become cither. 
Mind is conceived as action (the carrying out of will, mamk{imm&’^)^ 
no less than arc speech and deeds action kSya).^ In moral 

weight, nay, in power over matter, his mind-action takes precedence 
over the deed that follows the mind's activity.® Desire^ may dominate 
him for good or ill. The willed entry on the Way is a process of 
“ desire, zeal, weighing, earnestness ® — all dynamic concepts. 
When in the Way he is fighting evil thoughts, he is putting forth 
“desire, effort, endeavourThere is “nothing like stirred up 
cneigy for making good to become, and for the waning of evil 
Any psychic power he may develop is work of will, lit. effort {psdh^na) 
with effecting [iddhi).^ The training in will under the four heads 
called the Four Great Struggles or Assays 
namely, for the not arising of any bad states [dhamm^)^ for the getting 
rid of risen bad states, for the arising of good states, and for their 
persistence, growth, further becoming — ^is reckoned-in among the 
last injunctions of the Founder.® To a young noble asking how long 
it would take to graduate in his teaching, Gotama is made to say that, 
as with the art of riding, it depended on five conditions, which are 
worded as so many factors in endeavour.The 19th and 20th Suttas 
of the Majjhtma are interesting discourses on thinking as willing 
the former of the two being of great interest as depicting the maturing 
of the Way-gospel in the preceding meditations of Gotama—a Sutta 
which, unless it be pure invention, must be based on memories of 

^ 5. ® 4, 15, cic. ® MqfjAima^ ^ 373 f. 

* * Majfismar if ^I9^ ii, r ii 

^ 4SC1. • See below, Ch. XIL • rao, 

^ AfuJ/Airfta, 65 . 
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what he will bjm^eif have told. And there is a graphic formula, 
occurring more than once and specially associated with him, which 
runs : ** Verily may skin, nerves, hones, flesh and blood dry tip and 
wither, or ever I stay my eneig:y so long as 1 have not attained 

whatsoever by human endurance, energy and effort 
por^iiama) is aminableJ^^ Lastly a word, attributed to SSriputta, 
shows us yet another aspect of will worded in a way which conceiv¬ 
ably might have sensed for ** will ” : the word wfh The man 
is commended whose mind is under his own will (vusippatf^),^ 

Finally, three chief pomts in the teaching can only be understood 
of will and a wilier : (i) man is the heir of deeds he has done and 
willed to do j (2) man as wayfarer of the worlds goes as he wishes, 
according to those deeds j (3) man is in a becoming (hhava), and 
makes to become ” what he was not before : a process of wiU. 

It is conceivable that, with such a teaching reverberating through 
the scriptures as it docs, the Sakyans, in spite of the monastic damning 
of the very spring in man's nature whence his “ effort came, might 
have grasped the ffict of that spring, and found a name for h — as 
we do when we grasp facts in which we arc really interested — > 
had they not, in theory—they did not do so in practice—eliminated 
the wilier in eliminating the very man. They anticipated our own 
psychological limitations in this, without, however, for all that, 
getting beyond the first steps in psychological analysis. The call 
upon man^s will to save himself, coupled with the faith in the capacity 
of that self to be trained, might, with a sound conviction as to the 
self, have taken them fan 

And yet perhaps hardly so. There was alwap dominating 
Indian thought (and Greek thought tooj the old-world conception 
of man the spectator, man the recipient. For this conception of 
himself those lantfa had found names in pleniyv Man was the 
beholder, the appraiser, the contemplator. He was “speaker, 
seer, hearer, smeller, taster, feeler”, and he touched. Tn ail of 
these phases fbrthputting of will was essential, but in the messages 
received in them he overlooked what he gave out to get diem. He 
also did, acted, worked (using one word where we have threej- 
But he Could do so little to make or mar his world, that he found 
that little not so much worth wording as what he took in as spectator. 
Mainly he let, or had to let his w^orld come to him, and like Adam 
he named what he saw so come. He did now and then go to find 
his new world, when perhaps hunger drave. That, by sea or by land, 
was a tremendous business i all his world had to come along* And 
^ i, 4.80 fcf, yBiaJta, ij 71), ® No, 331 ; efi SamynftHf v. 71, 
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it may be that for some secdons of him thus wandering, overcoming 
many and great diffipjltie% he founds In die adventure for the 
** maJcmg-to-become a new worlds pregnant word “will”, 
w /4 weaiy ftwAA. For other sections this result 
did not follow- Litde could man do, a$ worker, as wilier, in pro¬ 
portion to the wealth of the messages that sense, especially sight, 
brought to him as recipient, as beholder. Hence he went on speaking 
of himsdf in names of receiving and beholding. He 
things i “ understanding,” “ intelligent” He accepted : perceiving, 
conceiving, apprehending. He watched : contemplating, meditating. 
He measscred: minding, weighing, comparing, reasoning. He 
maved^ but not much. He fAcjf, but the world of things choosable 
was very little. 

The Greek set out betimes to learn more of this world and life 
that were so interesting. Death was to him not inter^ting j it was 
as the blind spot in his vision. The seen man, the seen world, the 
nature of these was his study, the form of man his will's delight. 
His self-expression was individualistic. He founded modern science j 
he opened the way to our realizing to-day, through science, that in 
us which is the spiritual analogue of world-movement : radiant will. 
But he saw man as intelligent rather than as willing. He did not, 
in his very little world, wd/ ti?gether. There was a noble exception 
to this, one brief day, when Persian conquest threatened, but it passed 
unrerpeated, not followed up. 

The Sakya scajted with a far wider, far longer conception of 
life than the narrower vision of the GreeL Death was no blind 
spot for him. The noble figure of the Way was a way of all the 
worlds: the Parayana, the Going-beyond, with his fellowmen 
dwelling in and awaiting him in each and any of them- But there 
was rising about him a vogue, on the one hand, of a way of life, 
on the other hand, of a mode of analytic thought, which half paralj.^zed 
before long the means of developing the pregnant strength of the fine 
will-data in his gospel The Jatier influence paralyzed the grasp 
of the Way as will, by banishing the reality of ihe Wayfarer. The 
former influence paralyzed man^s concerted efforts to will his welfare, 
by removing him from the world, that great Laboratory of experiment 
in goodwill to men* 

And so, for all its earnest teaching on Way and Act, on energy 
and becoming. Buddhism found no words worthy to name that which 
is the very spring and fount to make that teaching fruitful : the will 
of the wilier seeking welfare, seeking the goal of the supremely 
well. Isolated from exerdsing that will among his fdlow^ in all 
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human relations, the Buddhist scripture-compiler fell hack a^in 
and again on negative words—on niibJftay mr&dhay virSgay nithtdd^ 
aUtha, and the like—and on ambiguous words and worsened words. 

Whereas in Sakya we find a movemenl bringing to man’s u$e 
a new attitude on life as tUelf a reiigimy a new earnestness as to 
conduct and the future as involved in conduct, on the possible potency 
In what we now call, or should call, will, we find that this teaching, 
when formulated, could not see just so much ahead of the old world 
as either to grasp a unifying principle of will, or of man as wlUer, 
and therein find a word for the game- 

I may be reminded by readers withaut first-hand knowledge of 
the Pali records that they not infrequently meet in trangladons with 
the word will, with volition, with will-power and the like. 1 may 
again be rallied by translators themselves, that 1 am captious merely, 
and that there arc here and there passages where the u$e of will is 
fully justified. 

To both readers and translators I would say : then has once more 
the traJdiitt&re proved himself or herself tradiiffr^. In will, they 
have used a word transcending in forcE and depth anything in the 
Vedic or Pali original. But it was convenient to do so, and so 
they fl too once) have read the West into the East, the newer into 
the older. Nor is there agreement among translators of the same 
material, when some see fit to use “ will ”, neither with each other, 
nor always each with himself. Thus Deussen, when in one passage 
he translates manasy suggests as an alternative to ! 

And 1 borrow the following table from my article “ Man as Wilier 
which shows anything but agreement in the rendering of the word 
jamJta/pa (purpose, inicntj t — 


1 

2 
1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

9 


SjmAalfis Mai Maher Deussen Tatya, Cowell^ Hume 

^1: R6e r 

Ait Up. 51 3 conceiving Veu^tehung determinadon conception 

Kau.Up. a conception Erkemimiss resolve 

Kena U p, 30 unaginadon vorslcllen ascertained ,;p 

Chhl Up+ vii, will Eutschlusa will „ 


4 . i _ 

,j 1 will 

Brh. Up. ]p 5,^ fcpfe- 
3 sentidou 

^ ff ii^4pji percepts 
Sven U p- S, 3 thought 
Katha Up. h 

paclSed 


Wunsch wddies 

Etitscheldurig determlnadon imagination 

Strebungen „ inteutionf 

Vorstellung „ conception 

bcnihigten appeued in intent 
Gematiis thought appeased 


^ Bu/Ush Mr &f Qriinfai London^ 1926. 
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Clearly here the word sami^tpa gives out no definite unambiguous 
meaning. It is a weak makeshiit of a culture which, in respect of 
^mething in man^s inner world, had not grasped the work of values 
with true insight, had not lit upon the fit word for that something. 
We arc in no belter plight ourselves in other values. We have only 
to look at our makeshift terms in a matter which the relativdy 
new interest in history evidentially considered has brought into our 
foremost values—the terms for the happening of something which 
shows a convergence-point in causes ; such terms as the borrowed 
conjuncture”,^ the borrowed and distorted ‘^psychological 
moment ”, J.e. fector, or momfintum ; resultant. We have not 
yet here the right, the fit word. 

Yet sanidpps was the best word which Sakya found to hand, 
with which to treat of will much as now we treat of it in our manuals^ 
These, when dealing with the radical fector in man of “ reaching 
out after ”, do not (since Alexander Bain wroiej use wUL They 
speak of conation, of other newer alien terms, hermi and the like. 
In $uch Contexts the Sakyan term is effon— 
usuallyp But when the context requires a term for what my teacher 

would have called ” intellection with a coefficient of conation and 
feeling ”, for what another teacher called “ synergy ”, a term for 
the thoughtful man facing the need of action, then there is a use of 
sanAappa. At least so It would seem to have been In the Upanishads, 
all old ones, quoted. But as a fact very little use, very litde distinctive 
use of sanAappa i$ made in the Pali records. The word b nearly 
always used a$ a variant of other general terms for thought — 
vitaAAa^ sanM.^ The only dbtiricdve use I find Is of volitional 
import : “ his s^tiAappa's ” ^ are fulfilled j something he has wanted 
is satisfied^ And the devoted aged disciple Pingiya is in the PlrSyana 
made to say ; " Ever I follow him with a going by sanAappa. So 
is my mind bound up with him*” ^ 

It is not till the day of “ abhidhamma ” development that 
s&ftAappij acquires a distinctive definition as fixing, or (tuf might 
say) focusing of the mind, lifting it on to” i and even here it is 
given first the emphatically cognitive equivalents of vitaiAs. 

We know too that ** right sankappa ” is the second angs or factor 
in the scholastic division of the Way (of the good mind, word and 
' deedj into eight such. Also that there it precedes the factor of 
“effort ”, in which the attempt to give the more fundamental aspect 

^ German (also borrowed) ^cnjtinkfMr. 

* E.g. DigAa^ iii t etc. 

^ MaJJima, i, 192,100; iii, 276 f * Suita-Nipata^ 1144.. 
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of win had to bo oppressed. We know finally that, stripped of that 
effort at cataloguing, the Way, as set forth in the surviving fraction 
of the ancient schema, as a new aspect of life, makes no reference 
either to sinkdppdt or to viriya (or vSySma). 

But then there was only one wiH-tenn which was actually needed 
in the schema. This was “ choosing The only word recorded 
is ** not to be followed {a-sruitabba)". For the “ will ”, the 

“choice”, which resulted in a man following this or that turn In 
the way of life, I feel little doubt but that the fit word was not there. 
“Effort” was not adequate, for choosing is not distinctively effort 
as such. Sattkappa was inadequate } perhaps it was no ” mantra 
word, but a little too “ learned Will, choosing were left implicit. 

That both the makeshift terms found much later very honourable 
inclusion in the Way made “ eightfold " shows the tradition surviving 
of just diat call on the individual will, as at once effort and purposive 
thinking, which was really implicit in theSakyan mandate, and which 
was for the first teachers the point to make very explicit in Way- 
mission-work, $o fiir as the words at their command suffered 
them to do so. 

One of our eminent psycholt^sts wrote, that in psychology words 
are things. ^ In a way this is true \ in a way it is not true. They 
are the only visible results of our observation of man’s inner immaterial 
world, and a jealous care in the seen use or misuse of them may seem 
mere captiousnqss to those who may not have undergone training 
in the ways of that world. On the other hand, so lar are even 
psychological terms, for me, ” things ”, as we usually reckon things, 
that I should gladly have hailed the thing I call “ will " in any Pali 
«jW, could it have been shown as meaning what I hold is in man 
So vitally important For me will Is man's reaching out ."ifter, with or 
without awareness of, abetter than he is or has. The learned have 
called it “ conation ”, a worthy but weak Latin alien, without a verb 
to it—it of all things to have no verb ! We need to make will 
our fundamental, as it is our crowning term for inner immaterial 
things. In religion it is the base ; of salvation it is the supreme 
guarantee, and heaven is will made perfect. 

Now in one Saying imputed to the aged veteran Ananda, there 
is a notable approach to chanda as equating will. And yet it is exactly 
wherein ikanda falls short of will thus adequately conceived, that* 
we see how it actually amounts to no more than our “ wish ”. 

A Brahman ® asks Ananda what is the object of the God-life 
lived in his Gotama-Order f “ It is for the getting rid of chaftda.*' 

1 James Ward. Principltt sf PtsthdBs^. * Sdpjwrm, v. 271, 
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" That would surely be an unendingly impossible.” “ Well^ had 
you not when you ^ught me to-day and when yog found 

me was not that (specific) (wi$h) abated ? ” ** It wasi.'- 

“ Even so, in the monk who^ as become arahan^ has lived the life, 
done what was to do, laid down, the burden, outworn the fettere of 
rebirth, h released by ^rfect insight^ that chanda which he had, to 
win where he has won, is Jt not abated ? If as, then is there po^ibUity, 
then ts there an end.” 

Here we have meaning in the Brahman just a wish, a 

want, a desire of a worthy kind, terminable when satisfied. But 
Ln the man aiming at the Best as the Sakyan had to conceive it —^ 
too lirnited a best for any world-religion—it meant the persistent 
will-to-the-Better, not satisfied till the man consuinmate was achieved. 
Nor, as will, ending then ! And had it been consistently so used 
in the PitaJ^s, I should have ranked cAand^ as, for the Buddhist at 
least, a worthy word for will. 

This episode shows, in a very crudal way^ the utterly 
unworthy conception of will which passed for such in the Sangha, 
when this possibly very pcethumous Sutta was compiled as it stands. 
For look ! will is only used to name something which it is the object 
of the God-life to get nd of I And this miserable negative aspiration 
is put into the mouth of the companion of the world-helper, who came 
to reveal a More in the life and power of the man to bring about : 
even the choosing by the man himself of the way, wherein wayfaring 
he would become the Most But c&n/d the Mest be That, the 
achieving of which involved the getting rid of that tuhertfy Ar And 
aitnined to the More, to the yet More ? Would not the Most 
prove to be a very perfecting of the will which had been the wfller^s 
ufny Aec^tniftg fnhy TAnt f Could it be rightly conceived as the 
Ending of that wij] ? 

Verily is the Sakyan world shown herein to have been not ready 
to word will and wilier ! Nor, in spite of the way in which Jesus 
opened up these words, shall me be shown ready, unless and until 
we see die man as the wilier who, in willing, is burning, is coming 
to be. 


VI 


THE WAY AND BECOMING 

I have now tried to show in some detail that which appears to me 
as two main implications^ implicit^ unworded Ln the First Utterance | 
two meanings which are necessary if we are to sec in it the genuine 
worthy “ message of a world-religtort- The one 1% that it is 
through his willj to which the call malces appeal^ that the man must 
choose the way for hirnsdfj of himself. The other isj that the man, 
the self, who wills, who chooses is not just the man as here and now 
undeistood| or as he came to be understood in Buddhism ", but 
the man as understood in that day, In that land : the man as at once 
human and divine 5 the man as human self and as immaiiently 
God-self i the man as Dhamma-bidden. 1 now wish to develop 
further all that I see implied in this figure of the Way* It is a figure 
not peculiar to Sakya alone. Its prominence in Taoism—“the 
Way of h^ven ^—may possibly have opened a **' way ' ^ of least 
resistance for the propagation of Sakya among Chinese hearers. 
We are familiar with the “Way^^ in teachings ascribed to Jesus. 
And I have shown that, in the day of Sakj-an origins, it had found 
or was finding place in newer Brahman teaching. But in no religion 
does it occupy the centre, as a figure for the centre, as it did in what 
I hold was the original Sakya. 

What was that centre of which the Way was to serve a 5 figure f 

I believe it a deeper meaning which was revealed to the 
Teacher and his men as they taught. At first we have the Way 
symbolizing man^s life in the worlds towards the uttermost goal a$ 
a becoming better, more, further, as he willed, as he heeded the inner 
bidding. But there was more in it than this. It was, that the 
the very man, not body and mind only, the man-in-man, as wayfarer 
in the Way of the More, is by his very nature inming tmre. He 
was not static **being” only j he was “becoming”, evolving into 
That who in germ he as man ever was* 

I do not for a moment anticipate that to mak* readers here see* 
eye to eye with me is an easy task. With most I may fail* But 
that docs not make it less wortli while to try* No writer on Buddhism 
known to me puts becoming, to the front, either 

in treatment, or in allusion, save now and then to “ growth ” in a 
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general way. And if I suggest, that the Sakya-muni himself came 
to realize, as he taught, meeting all sorts of inquiries, how great, 
how pregnant a figure there had come to him, before he began, in 
that symbol of travel-adventure, I shall be met by the Buddhist 
with the bar of orthodox creed : “He became first supremely 
enlightened ; he knew everything j for him there was no more 
‘ becoming But this does not bar me. If he could see with me 
in becoming, a fitter attribute of Deity than in being, he might 
transcend the heavy mortmain of both Buddhism and of Indian 
thoughL 

I would say this, before trying to see this expanding significance 
in the Way of Gotama. Sakya, in its later Pali dress and its Ceylon 
change of sky, underwent loss of features which in India lingered on. 
In the Milinda Questions, for example, we find the question of 
man^s past and present activities treated in connection with both 
duration and becoming, as we nowhere find is the case in the Pi^as,^ 
That is, we have conversations taking place in the Panjab in Prakrit, 
in which the ftetor of “ becoming ” is dealt with as it is not in similar 
Contexts in the CeyIonized Pitakas in Pali. Again, we find Indian 
philosophy referring to the Saugatas (followers of the *' Welt-forer 
and Bauddhas, as insisting on the reality of becoming (as virtually 
against the fact of previous “ being ”).* This probably indicated a 
surviving emphasis, which in Ceylon has been lost to view. 

Thi^ then, 1 would say at the outset: We must not lose sight 
of the necessity, in our research, of holding before us (a) a vanishing 
Sakya in India, and a growing, much modified, very manastic 
“Buddhism” in Ceylon (both of these during the same periodj. 
There is thus the likelihood that in (aj we may have the main theme 
of the original Sakya yet visible, and more so than in (i). 

This one thing more I would aIso say, harping on it, it may be, 
for there can be no understanding of Sakya if it be lost to view : 
Let the Western reader sJied his rradition^ view of the very man, 
soul, spirit^ self, and don that of IndiA* In that, the man is never 
the mere man, adopted in redemption^ m mercy, in grace by 
Deity Who he himself is not. In that the man is “ He ", in his very 
nature ; he has but to will to make It become withm him. As he 
becomes **more"^ there is wakmg in him the Highestj who he is 
^in germ. 

But for India of Sakya^s day, this awakerimg was a coming to 

^ Cf. tny Mi/tjfJa Qufsthmj 1930, p. So f, 

^ S^a-Jar/afij-iamgraAa, ed. Cowdl and Gough, p. 2^4; 

JCsiikAr Commciitiry on Sutra, 
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know, a realizing in And hence for the Many it had nq grip 

on the life. For the Eakyamiini it was no- mental concept of being 
such and such j it was an unfolding of the very man, a coming to be. 
But for the Indian, becoming was of the perishable j only Being 
was divine. And $o over this pointy Sakj’a which sought to fulfil^ 
was thwarted^ and eventually declined on a lesser ideal. Now 
" becoming ” (Mwa, as noun or as verb, is not in the First 

Utterance, the Way-mantm, Does this rule out that for which 
I am here contending ? I think not ; but the reader must dig 
with me. 

He will, if he do so, notice that in a group of Suttasi, to wit 
Section S of the CoUecdon on Origin (NidSna) of the Eapyutta- 
Nikaya, the identical words are used in which the Way, In the First 
Utterance, is led up to : “ The man-so-gone, not having gone after 
either of these extremes, has understood "—here the verb is “ teach k 
you dhamma (thus). , * 

There then follows a fontiula which, on the face of it^ gives no 
rational solution. Had the solution been slated as “The man-so- 
gone is becoming ", or as we should now say, is in pnoces of becoming, 
the reply would be rational. I give here the least unknown of these 
Sut^ (No^ 48 J : that called Lokiyatik% the Natural Philosopher, 
for the ancient world-lore of the day, existing doubdess from 
pre-historic time, and “ becoming ” doubtless in its own way, was 
termed LokAyata. 

A Brahman lok^yadka puts to Gotama the queries, whether he 
thinks that (a) everything is, (A) that nothing is, (r) that everything 
is a unity, (d) that everything is a plurality. The reply is so far 
significant, that it advocates a ** middle (way) It then breaks down 

into mere formula. The formub is the conditioned arising of 

^*iir" {dum^p 

The fairly clear inference is, that the man neither is nor 
is not, but is becoming hfutvyiz'^* But since this word stood 

also for rebirth, which the monk had vetoed, the formula of applied 
causation is substituted, showing hhava as a mere factor in ilL The 
man, G&tama will have answered, is he who becomes 

In the other Suttas of the bunch, the “ two extremes ” pro¬ 
pounded by inquirers arc, Is the doer and the experiencer of the 
dccd^S results the same, or different IAgain, in Section j art 
similar Suttas, with the problems of the section cited first, somewhat 
differently worded, but of identical import. Alwajs, only A^r/, 
we have the words of the First Utterance introducing the solution, 
^ KnowTi &s Pad^^ea-samupp^dai or causal genesis. 
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with the exception I have given, and further, the term Middle does 
service for Mid-Way, or Course. And here again we have the 
one rational reply absent: Man is not being, nor not being} he 
is Incoming. Man, the doer, in becoming, becomes the cxperiencer. 
And everywhere the formula d^ribing the serial causes of III is 
the reply. 

Eight years ago I suggested, in this connection, that the live word 
of the Sakya-muni had here fellcn out.i I went no further than to 
suggest: the reply might have been in terms of his general statement 
of causation • Given this, that comes to be^ etc. I knew then as 
much and as little of Hegel as I do now, I knew that for him ** the 
new and higher Concept of Werden (devenir, becoming) reconciled 
the opposites of being and not-being And had Hegel been more 
human with his pen, had he not been submerged in the stupid flood 
of “words, words, words” imposed by his time and country on a 
thinker’s expression, he might have tnade the world of plain men 
wiser, and I might have been met here by hdpful suggestions. 
However that be, since the translation I cite from appeared, no word 
of comment from Buddhist or non-Buddhist has reached mc^ and I 
must here and now be my own commentator. 

Thus: It seems to me of the very highest signiflcance that 
we have here (l) a hiatus (misfilled by a formula of later origin i 
monastic i not flc for a world religion), where the rational reply 
would be : Man neither is, nor is not j he is becoming. Again, 
the man who did and the man who experiences the consequences 
is not an unchangingly identical person, but is the doer who has 
become and is becoming when experiencing the consequences. 
And (2) that this hiatus has been led up to by the wording which 
is only to be found, elsewhere, in the first Mantra of holy repute : 
the Mantra of the Way. The man to whom such a co-njuncturc 
tells nothing must be somewhat deaf, t was deaf, but now I hear. 

As to the alleged reply, apparently so formal and here so 
unintelligent, it will seem to the reader, who has not gone carefully 
into the whole problem of editing in the Pitakas (editing both oral 
and then written), an arbitrary thing to sec here a deliberate insertion 
of a formula, even if it gives no solution to the nature either of man, 
or of things in general, but only states a process in the happening 
of III. If he will read this book to the end, he may in part at least 
absolve me. Let him here consider, why that formula was insertetL 
Inserted, I add, very possibly not at some important revision, but 
previously here and there by teachers^ and only selected and 
^ Tie Boot if tit Kiairti Sayings, 1911, Introduction, p. viit. 
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confinned bj^ revisers m council, from possibly v^dotis repealed 
versions* 

That formula, called the Padcca-ssmuppada, and beginning 
Conditioned by ignorance (arise) activities ”, or sometimes 
“ Conditioned by name-and-form (arises) mind ”... is (^s) concerned 
with a certain coming-to-be), (h) contains the word becoming ” 
(iAiJWfl). This is redundant, coming between the “substrate o£ 
birtli " or “grasping, attachment ” and birth ; and has 

puzzled writers. Now by i^elf, meant for the monk rebirth j 

not an opportunity for becoming better, but rather an occasion for 
further ill. But as used in a sanctioned formula, was coirea 

and in place. 

Before the critic puis this judgment aside, let him dispassionately 
consider the Suttas 1 have quoted, and ask himself if a wise and 
enlightened man of old India, or of anywhere would conceivably 
have replied to such dccp-^going questions in terms of a set wording, 
in which the queries were not candidly and directly met, and yet 
where ihe reaction on the inquirer would be of the enthusiastic 
nature recorded (though even this is in terms of formula). Let 
him imagine the very-live man Gotama answering in live terms : 
that the Way he taught was that of Everyman, not body, not mind— 
the very man-in-man^—-being he who, as having in him the germ 
of the Highest, Bc^t, Most, was no mere ** being ” eternally the 
same, yet, as real, was in no way a not-being, but was a Becoming 
more, and yet more, as he way fared toward perfecting. In himself, 
the Self, the very Most. Then verily, especially in India of that day, 
yea, everywhere it becomes conceit-able, that the live Message 
would evoke the live, the grateful response. 

More hereon when we deal with the subject of Cause.^ But this 
negative evidence is not all our digging brings up. There emerges 
the development of the discrediied hkiiva into its causative form^: 
hhifva-. becoming, is as strong, as important a word in 

Indian word-treasure as it is in that of the T euton : Its 

English weakening, in the ambiguous “becoming”, hampers the 
translator at every turn. Unworthy we to have dropped our own 
strong w^oriksTf^ tOinrrAiJfl ! is of the ancient Aryan tongue. 

the causative making to becomeis of a much later 
growth. No Vedic book appears to use it j the epic Mahabhlrata 
(a work of many dates) appears to use it but once. If we accept 
the Pitakas eis evidence of any worth whatever for words of Goiama's 
date, the word was there for the using, and that in such venerable 
poems as the Sutta Nipata. We find it in the Four Niklyas, or 
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boots of Sayings, doing service for meanings where the word “ will ” 
is wanted. It is for instance contrasted with phrase? for purely 
thought-procedure : “What is to be put by vision “ with 

“what is to be put away by rnaki 7 ig^fi:f~hccmf ^“ whal is to 
be made tif iecome ” ^ with “ what is to be well known 5 ** what is 
to be irsught pass ” ® with computation j ” the Way as made 
to become a$ other than “ understanding^ reali-ain^ etc,” In 
each case is the contrasting dynamic” compleincnt. 

It is not an unwarranted step to suggest that the early influence of 
Sakj^a, and of Jain too—the Jain books have —^promoted 

the use of this word in Indian culture, a use in which ft is just possible 
^I go no further—that early Yoga teaching pioneered. For Yoga 
needed the word for its characteristic rite or attitude, just as Safeya 
needed it for Jhana—and used it A 

But the strong distinctive meaning of the word Md'ti'/rfftf, albeit 
worthily treated in the classic Sanskrit Dictionary, and dearly 
defined in the newer Pali Dictionary, is mi as a ruk righify refidtred 
by Sanskrit or Pali translators. Their favourite renderings are 
meditation , reflection ** ponderingi for th^e the texts 
have plenty of fit terms in the proper place^ “ Cultivation ” is 
sometiiTira given a turn^ and this is much better, for CuLdvation 
without an implidt resultant “ coming to be ” is as nought. Now in 
the Buddhist Commentarial tradition there was no question that 
meant this, rather than meditation. Buddhaghosa thus 
defines it : “ BA^eii means beget, causes to arise, causes 10 grow ; 
that is what it means here {in Jhanaj* Elsewhere the meaning is 
modified by prefixes.” * Yet so little, for all this dear description, 
do the scriptures themselves bring to the front the vital connection 
between magga : the figure of man the wayfarer-^and hhava^ 
6 /uruamya :—the man a$ growing, as becoming, as bound ro become 
^that it was no more evident to me, or even suspected by me than 
it is yet for either Buddhist, or writer on Buddhism. 

Then, nearly a generation ago, I had to find a good translation 
for the phrase: samaje rkpupapaitijg magga^ thdtiefi z 

at the time when he makes to become a way of access to (the world 
ofj the Seen ^ . . , and it was then that the seed—not more—of 
the term s full significance was sown. A decade perhaps passed^—^ 
and then Sariputta came to help foster die seedling. He is called 

» BA^&aaja. * » BAds>asd. 

* BAdvtf^. * See bdow* Chap. IX on Muaidg/' 

(on DAammasaMgaMi, p, 217, on 4 160, 

Lc, BnhmaworJd* DAammasajsgajri, iA. 
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in OHS Sutta the pa^rent^ the mother ; for me he took over 

the office there assigned to Moggall^a : he was the J^i/issa uppadtiitr: 
rearer of what is bom,^ It was in a po^ibly very old Sutia : the 
Greater Miscelbny, where two leading disciples are (according 
to the Commentary) coaching each other in playing the pupil and 
teacher Is there ajiy difference hetween (mind^ or 

cognizing) and (the divine mind in the ^ man *) ? ” “ Yes, this 
is Sariputta^s reply, is to be made to become ; is 

to be thoroughly known : that is all the differences*^ And I saw 
another saying of Buddhaghosa^s on pannJ : pimn^ having striven 
wins manifestation of the Way,” * I was then compiling a Buddhist 
psychology, and the placing of paJiBd in the ragged garden of the 
four liandhas (i.c. mind} v^as an old difficulty. Tliat paB^ stood 
in die old Upanishads for immanent Deity i diat 1 knew and 1 
said so.® That paBBS had this force also for Sariputta’s world (though 
no longer for that of Buddhaghosa) I did not then allow for. That 
panB^ was the “ man willing the new^ the not yet become, the 
good, the better, the Bestj the man making himself come to be what 
he was not before j well, I was not so grown up as to see that. None 
the less those two notable personages had shown me a truer thing 
than our own pychology books do : that to come to know is an 
active process of making to become. There can be no true study 
in die way of the spirit where this is not kept well in front 

For want possibly of a better opportunity 1 halt yet a moment 
longer over the word paBBsy taken in a context of solemn emphasis 
in which i t very often occu rs. The con text h ** known , or considered, 
or seen) as it really has come to be, by right pann^—yath^hMia^ 
fammappanBayay with now this or that verb of die meaning given 
above* I have traced this phrase in upwards of 224 contexts in the 
Four Nikajas, in ascending frequency from the First to the Fourth, 
It is not a phrase easily to be rendered in such few Western tongues 
as I know. The German ff^ahrhfii g^m^ss of Neumann is 
tidier than my rendering, and for yath^l^hutar} it is to bo conceded 
that possibly hhutafj : ** become ** had come to mean just “ fact *** 
On the other hand, we have to note this : there were other words 
to hand : etc., which might have served the speaker's 

purpose, but in these there was not, nor is in the German idiom, 
any hint of “becoming*** Next, the word never 

* MaJjAiaa^Nikaya^ iii, 24S, 

* chap, siv, p. 437 (or, risen up : vml- or w™!-). 

® “ Pflllfti and the Khandha Doctrine.” Congress of History of Religion, 
Oiford, 1910. 
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appears tp occur in early Vedic literature. I have seen one reference 
only to a line in the Mahilbharata,! a wprk of \'arious dates. 
And the Vedic Cpncordanoe gives me one reference only, to the 
Atharva-Veda^ a work Jong posterior to both early Sakya and also 
to the Nilayas^ where never more than Three Vedas are mentioned. 
But the passage in the Atharva^Veda shows the word as meaning 
not “ really or «truly but ^ as become ” : “As that which is 
become and as that which is to hecomej do thqu fear not" 
iftutam ca Lastlyj whereas the Jains may also 

have developed the use of the word in asseverating^ as the Sakyans 
certainly die^ I have not found them using it in contexts where 
the Sakyan usage leads us to expect itj c.g. ... he knows I he sees ! 
But here I speak with reserve, having access to but very few of 
the Jain Angas. 

As to Pali contexts I speak naturally with a little more confidence^ 
and although the views, put forward some eighteen yoats ago in my 
lirtle BuddhisTTs^ I have In many respects outgrown and put aside, 
I would stiD endorse what I there wrote o-n this term ysihMfitetay. 
Utterly rejecting the virtual support there given to the scholastic 
denial of the self as fundamental in Sakya, 1 would repeat with more 
confidence what I there put forward tentatively ® z that yj/Ad- 
hhutc^f for early Sakya, did not mean in a merely idiomatic way 
“according to truth ” or fact'', but that it was closely bound 
up with the teaching of becoming as more true than being. Listen ! 

fee you, Sanputta, that this has become 
passast) f See you, Siriputta, that this has become i Yes, sir, 
one sees it by right pr&Jnff as become (ynthJ ihiiiayy" 

The association is repeated in another context^ 

Here we have something tangible to rest upon. This is, that in 
yatfi^tAii/ar} we have a word laid hold of and developed by Sakya, 
at some not very late period, as expressing something they were out 
to stress very strongly, in a way which had not been done before. 
And further, that the b/iufa in this word had probably not become as 
meaningless to them as is, say, the “doing'' in the word “ fact” 
to us. So far may the word have been from a mere expletive of 
truly ", that as ^le as the Atharva-Veda wc see the force in the 
" -Bftiita . , . -ihavye ” a$ very significant. 

Now let us apply this significance to the word p^innd. As to 

^ See Bobd. and Roth, j,p, (f), 

* P. 1^4 ff. Cf. above wilh Katha Up. 2. 14, 

^ Samynffa, ii, 4S, and i, 260 The contexts are loo much 

worsened by monastic editing to be worth quoting at greater length- 
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I am not saying that even in Eakya^s earliest day% it may not 
have had a varying meaning, much as has for instance the French 
esprit. And I certainly think that the word underwent a worsen!jig 
down the centuries, and was, long after Buddhaghosa^s time, 
practically ejected from religious manuals, like the standard Abhi- 
dhammactha-sangaha, vipms^nM^ i.e- inssght, having rqslaced it. 
But when Sakya began, pjimJ was capable of bearing the high import 
to which 1 have tried to do justice. 

We cannot equate it by our own psychical terms, because we 
have never frankly recognized, fn our man-nature, that fundamental 
divinity which the Indian did recognize^ Thus it is wide of the mark 
to render p^nnH by intellectual terms when we are on religious 
ground. We can do that when we are on secular, or worldly ground. 
We can then see in our mind, that k, in our "mindpngs”, our ways 
of meeting outward circumstemccs, farcseeing, handling, reflecting 
upon them. And we know very well, tliat like the body, the mind 
is a very limited instrument, train we it never so well, and that we 
are limited by It from effecting all that we would, even while by it 
we effect what wc can. 

Now as the mind (that is is to the man when 

he confronts his worldly business,so was^^^n# to the man when viewed 
as being one with the Highest. It was the Divine Way of him at 
work. And the early Sakyan—so far as can trust the many 
repetitions to be giving us a true record—called this the pamif of his 
hightst values ; the “ right wisdom ”, s^mm^ punntf* It was the 
working of the Very Self in man. But he was persuading men to 
listen to a new conception of that Self, namely, that It was not being 
So much a$ becomings In proportion as a man realized the need of 
** making-to-become " in himi this holiest manhood, “so far was 
become ” in him by divine growth a More, ultimately 

to become Most, Perfect, Highest. 

There need be no implication here that to have become That, 
was to rei'crt to a Being, a ceasing from Becoming. Rather 
^ould That be conceived as perfection attained as and in 
becoming, 

India, neither then nor since, has been able to grasp this. StiU 
is Deity, for her, j£jr, at, Luanda ; being, thought, bliss. And the 
high value of becoming, m Sakya, sank away. We have indeed 
nothing beyond a few remains fn word and phrase, and in the jibe 
of later Indian writers, to betray her early effort to transform that 
barrier to Becoming which was Being, India, between philosopher 
and monk, threw away the given opportunity, which I hold that 
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Ggt^im cried to e^tpand. And the Sakyan monks transferred the 
“making"to-become”j the whtle it banished the becoming as 

evj], to the mind, instead of the sdf* 

We are to-day getting ready to see, indeed wc are backward 
if we do not see, more in the meaning of hhi^v&nS than did any Indian 
cult of the past, whether it wa^ Buddhist or another. The Sakyan 
saw a little more in it than did any other* He will have forgotten, 
or dropped out in his records—for reasons I shall show^—many 
sayings of the founders, in which they will have shown the dose 
bond between the Way and Becoming, between man the wayfarer 
and man as grower, as progressive, as coming to be, a$ “making 
to arise {upp^deti). These things^ will happen^ — do we not see it 
has happened elsewhere ?—when the followers have not been big 
enough to rise to the level of the Messenger of their gospel and of 
his true helpers ? But the tradition of the early teaching dickered 
on in the life of the Order, and here and there we come, shifting the 
metaphor, to an outcrop of it. Very slight they are, yet they need to 
be accounted for. 

To the allusions given above I wiM quote a reply ascribed to 
Vis^kha, charming lady and distinguished, wealthy lay-disciple, 
well known to the Founder* The reply b«fi traces of scholastic 
editing j but her use of is where those traces are not. It is 

in the Vinaya,^ and the translation (Rhys Davids's Contributions) 
is not very apt, albeit there are thoughtful footnotes. VislkhS is 
pleading the benefit she will herself reap, if she is permitted to extend 
her generosity to the Order. She sp^ of the joy, content and 
peace she will feel (so much has been put into a Pitaka formula) j 
she goes on : “and that will be to me a becoming (or causing to 
become) in moral sense, in moral strength, in wbdom*” (The last 
three phrases are In ecclesiastical terms.) Now "becoming” has 
been transl.itcd “ an exercise ” $ but VisSkhi is dearly peaking of 
effect, of fruit, of the rtsult of exercise* No one of the laity made better 
response to the teaching than she, and it is for me possible, that she 
was reacting to the stress Gotama will have laid on the very man, 
the self (not mind or body) as he who beGomes, She says t “ There 
will be in (or * of ^) mt a becoming/* 

Once more : very noteworthy is in the Pali books the choice, 
and the persisting choice of the verb ihdVEti^ when a word is needed 
to express, as express we alas I cannot, such an effort of will as 
Maudsley Cidled synergy, and I have once or twice ventured to call 
" more-will ”, (I do not like such hybrids as plus-will, hyper-will.) 

^ Mahs^aggaj vili, l 5, 
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In Cither words, when the man who is seeking to exercise will in ;i 
new, or an unwanted, or an abnormal wzy^ word ‘‘he 

makes to become,*' is used. 

In the exercise of musing” (Jhanaj it was access, in this carthlife 
the Sakyan strove to “make-become”, to the next or other worlds, 
Shdvtfi invariably goes with “ musing ”, And in the development 
of “ psychic sense ” called Iddhiplda, he was “ making to become ”, 
strenuous and ardent^ those other-sense rcactioris of which he happened 
to have found himself capable : the “ deva-sight ”, or the “deva- 
hearing ”, or levitation, or thought-reading, or die like. Once more 
we find, in the Suita-Nipita, the man who, while bearing bis human 
burden ” is out for fruition, “ making-to-become that joy-bringing 
occasion ” (ver. ^56); and further, that the willed state in another, 
called “ the Mood of Amity ” (w ith which I have to deal in a separate 
chapter) is worded as the making mind to become” {cittam 
ver. 507J, 

In such expressions the use of the strong causative verb, by those 
lucky enough to have it to hand, h in no way forced. But we also 
meet tvith tlie verb in conjunction with the idea of road or way, 
used, not so much as “ means only, but as a parable of life wayfar^ 
toward its goal. Here the less forced verb would have been 
'^proceeding ” (pafipuHn^)^ as we find it in records of tours in mission- 
work,^ also used here and there as a figure,® Actually however we find 
here toOj and emphatically the word make-to-become ” used, 
when the Way or the First Utterance is the subject. Thus in the 
solemn manira of the four truths, appended to the First Utterance, 
the Founder is made to say : “The first truth * ill as a matter to be 
understood, 1 have undeislood ; the second truth, as * origin (of 
ill) ", as a matter to be got rid of, I have gpt rid of; the third truth 
stopping (of ill}", as a matter to be realized, I have realized s the 
fourth truth, “* Way ’ as a msfifr iff 1 have made to 

become-** The forced use here of hh^viii may be seen Ln the 
translation where “realize**, the exact rendering of the 

Pali saukitaraii^ is replaced by “see face to face and is made to 
serve for hkSvfii. 

This forced use should not thus be did past. It should he well 
weighed and gfven its full weight and significance- I contend, it is 
true, that the mantra of the truths was not in the original talk to the 
few friends. Indeed it is for me an indefinitely kicr gloss, in which 

^ E.g. DtgAa, i, i. 

® E.g, the Sangha formuk^ Samyntraf i, 220, etc., and cf. Corny, on 
DAammaiajr^avif % 160- 
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the irensrable tniditiona] verbal yoking of this tioun and this verb arc 
rnix^d with obviously scholastic phrases as " the three modifications 
and the twelve constituent parts”. 

The yoking of Way with Becoming we see again in the old 
Plr^yana of the Sutta-Nipita : 

Alaking the way incomparabk to beeome+ 

(SA^^ydm U/famcm (ver, ii jo) 

How are we to account for this curious presentation of way&ring 
as a road made to becomeg and not as a road proceeded along, travelled 
along (which is all that Buddhists unversed in their texts see in it), 
or not as “becoming in the Way ” or in Wayfaring” ? We do not 
meet with it in travel-storie% nor in references to religious tourbg. 
I suggest this :— 

For die founders of Sakya, the mandate they brought to men was 
a call to each man to develop, to make become the Man-soul, the 
Divine Man who he really was. It was a call to the “ more-will ” 
in him to become more^ by heedingV^^min^, the divine sense of right, 
of the ought-to-be, within him. The becoming more was lo He 
in the better life he led j living better he became better j he was 
progressing thereby in a Way-of-thc-worlds, 

Now there was no good word for this will, this “ mca sponte ” 
of his choice. But there was the word hhava, bhaveti : beaming, 
making to become. And there was the figu re, the parable of way¬ 
faring towards a goal. Incidentally be it said, there was also no word 
for Wayfarer. Yet did concentration on the great figure wring out 
the needed words t “ the man thus-gone ”, “ the man well-gone ” 
(tuth^gain^ sug&ta) : words cramped by coming to be used for the 
Way-shower only. And I believe, that it was because die mandate 
of Becoming (the word was there) and the figure of a Way (the word 
was dierej were closely linked together in that early teaching, with 
die idea of the Wayfarer as chi^slng (the word was not there), tbit 
Sakya has come down the ages to u$ in just this idiom : ” making 
the Way to become.” 

So much then at least—and I am not pretending to have exhausted 
the traces—remains in the Pali books of a teaching on becoming 
which dates for me from very early days. And I hold that it belongs 
to the full and the true concepdon of what the Way of the first 
utterance implied and involved. For T would say h once more, so 
has it been overlooked :—Wzy means progress, unfolding, coming to 
be, the very man -in-the-More^ This is the old Sakyan emphasis, 
more than any goal of fiilfilment, any consummation 
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extemelly conceived. For Dhamma is not anywhere^ as Nirvana is 
not anywhere. The Divine is “ within ” the man. But the fully 
becoming That is a lon^ long process. “Way” means this also : 
the fully becoming That, for that is the End of the way. To be in a 
way&ring to which no way’s end i$ held up is alien to world-religions i 
they may have conceived it in their formulated doctrmes diversely, 
but it is there. To see in the Way a figure of the “ man in-the-More ” 
is to include in it a reference to the “ man-in-the^Most ”. “ In the 
Highest ” is for us a more usual phraseology, but It is only that ) 
it is more usual i it is not more apt. 

Now here the First Utterance is not an implying only j k has 
explicit terms. And if I see, in the four terms for the Goal in the 
text^ later ideas^ a gloss, it is not because there has been inserdon of 
the expressed where origi nally there was only die u nexpressed. I th ink 
the four: “approach to calm, more-knowIcdge, thorough (or 

continuous or collective) enlightenment, going out (nirvana)"*^ _- 

to transUte them quite literaJly—are a kter insertion for at least two 
reasons. If the reader will turn to the First Utterance, he will see 
that, in the dear wording of the two extremes, the “ midway course 
to agree with this wording, requires the use of the word arth^. The 
midway can only here be shown as best, because it does belong, as 
they do not, to arthm % it docs lead to That. Now the best ariha^ 
the lummum honmn^ the Utterly Well was at some early time in 
Sakya’s history expressed as par amartha " : highest or furthest 
oriha. Thus in two venerable hymns of the Sntta-Nipata we 
find it :— 

He who has stirred up effort for the winning of paramanAa (verse 68), 

and z 

Knowing the worlds having vision of the param^//Aa (verse itq). 
And again in the Nuns^ Anthology (ver* 2io) :— 

Even the mne she ipoke 

Fraught with Ies burden of sublliiLest good {parsmai/Aa-faiMiid). 

But somehow, used in this way, the compound would seem to have 
been current in poetical diction only, for we do not meet with it in 
the prose sayings. And it is just po^ible that for this reason it was not, 
where it seems eminently in place, uttered in the Talk of the mandate. 
Or—and this is for me the more plausible—^ it wat current in the 
Prakrit (pre-Pali) prose, and tvai uttered in the mandate, but when the 

* Upasamaf aMiAia, See above^ p. 55. 
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Sayings were finally revised in present form, or when they were 
written down in Ceylon, then a change had come into the meaning 
of ihe compound such chat it could no longer stand for 

the Goal of the Way, of man's Itfe-consmmmation. Namely in 
that It had come to be used for “ ultimate meaning For this is 

the way in which it is used in the great debate-series on man's ultimate 
reality^, in the book said to have been compiled expressly for the 
Patna Congress in king Asoka's reign : the Kadia-vatihu. (And 
in this sense, its use in the one Sutta of the Majjhima Niklya, No. 22, 
h coupled with what appears from the Commentary to be certainly 
a gloss.) Anyway, \{poramarth& was not used, tt is at least ** artho- 
samftiio '*5 belonging to that is wanted in the context. 

Instep of such a clear, straightforward, consistent wording, 
we find diese four compound terms, which do not, as they stand, 
txprejs the End sf atL They are terms of the More, not of the 
Most or Highest or Best. They express a more than ordinary 
knowledge (athinn^)^ the process of winning calm (upasnma } 
is calm) i the advance or improvement in enlightenment [samb^dhi : 
the Commentaries parse ssm as U given above, in alternatives), and 
away-from-going, or out-going (niit-ynn). Now I would not dispute 
that these terms, placed to stand for the Goal to which the Way 
would lead, did mean, had come to mean, much for scholastic Sakya. 
For that matter each of them means much in the Pali books. But 
die much means, I repeat, only ihe More* Not one of them can be said 
to be free from ambiguity j the last of them least of all- It is stUl 
to-day very ambiguous among Buddhists themselves- Not one of 
them is an unambiguous term for p&ramarihn : supreme Goetd or 
Goal. And this can only mean one thing : that in monastic values, 
the Way was no long?er the worlds-journey from more to more, 
ending in the Most. 

Somehow, in the teaching world of Sakya, the Way as a becoming 
(hhav^] in each man's life had erased to draw, to have value. The 
Way had been supplanted, for the layman, by a code of five moral 
ways, or habits, negatively worded, called for the monk, by one 
of four statements about the woes of life, called true things (j^crJifi). 

This is a historical event of deep interest. Will the reader bear 
with me if I go into it ? 

That man's life is a wayfaring — a Magga — ^is one of the great 
figures in human speech, because it is so close to world-cmth. Even 
were there no greater way of the worlds, wherein Man-soul, the 
furiishay is in a sense more literally a wayfarer, the figure would 

^ The term iu uie to-day in Southern " BuddhistD : paM-iU, is very late. 
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still be most apt* Forg to repcatj way implies choice, brings growing 
fitness in way fere way brings the new, the further view, way heads 
for a goal* For the young especially there is nothing which so 
brings at its do$e, in the return to the femiliarj a sense of “ having 
become —and not in body or mind only but in the self, the very 
** man ”—as docs a lengthened bout of wayfaring. In the resumption 
of work and of play, even after disuse, there will be a little stronger, 
wber grasp of things, which i$ not in skill of body or mind, but 
is felt as better vantage-point in view. It is growth In the very 
“ man ” 

To the superficial reader the figure of the Way may seem to stress 
but little or not at all the individual Wayman ^ it seems to call up the 
many, the travelling host. And it would not be a figure of world- 
truth if i l were not of aU. But it is cu nous how empty of comment on 
its significance for the individual is the literature of and on Buddhism. 

I am not saying that a man's growth towards saintship as a way ", 

Of that man''s conquest over birth and death, as stages in a 
are not prominent teachings. But I do ay that the doctrine of man 
as wayfarer in a way, taught as a figure full of meaning and attrac¬ 
tiveness for the Everyman to whom, as intended, it will have been 
addressed, is lost sight of, And why ? Because the Buddhist 
exponents, as monks, did not welcome all that wayfaring means ; 
and again, because their cramped use of the great figure has put 
European exponents off the scent. I would justify both these 
assertions. 

I have said that the figure man's life as a urhole to a 

consummation of life when S^ya began, not peculiar to Sakp ; 
it was also a Smhman figure- The first group of Sayings in the 
venerable Digha Nik3ip ends with the Tevijja, or Three-Veda 
Sumnta* In it two young Braliinans are shown disputing whether 
any of the Ways sh) taught by thb and that Brahman 

teacher is right, that is, the straight way, the thither-faring road 
leading to companionship with Brahma (not Brahman, but a personal¬ 
ized conception of deity, in Sakyan teaching tlie ruler of this 
Brahma-world ranked as “higher” than the next world). The 
luminous reply ascribed to Gotama shows how, in his message, the 
Way w'as much m^rff than any course of prescribed teaching, which 
might be associate with his name. The Way, for him, was man^s ^ 
very life. And it was thus, and thus alone, that the Way would be 
a faring to the Highest, in that the wayfarer, conceiving the Highst 
as what he thought Best, would by persistently choosing to live at his 
best, be ever becoming more and more like that Best, more fit for the 
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divme or companionship ($e« abovtj p. 37). Worthy in 

truth is a word like this to stand b^ide that of Hosea, prophet t 
" Then shall we know if we follow on to know ” ^ beside that also 
of John the Elder : Dearests, now arc we sons of God, and It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that we shall be like. . 

But the Way has come down to us so cong)raled in its rather 
unfortunate eightfold ’’ uniform of prescribed states of thought^ 
word, and deed, that we have not seen its true signidcancc. It is 
when we cut these shackle$ off, noting where and how Way and 
Wayfaring surv^ive in the records, when it is unhampered by them, 
that something of its original strength and significance stand out. 
Notice^ for instance,, the context in the Pai^yana (Sum-Ntpata, 
a portion old enough to be quoted in the Nikayas), from which a line 
has been cited : here is no detail of Eight, no harping on “ ill ” j 
here it U the forward wayfaring and the Gcal :—- 

He who would practue as the Teacher taught, 

'T is he may go from hence to the Beyond ? 

Yeij hence to the Beyond *t is he may go» 

Making the Way-Incomparable to become: 

The Way this is for going to Beyond^ 

And therefore is it Yonder-faneg called. 

Nor in our sampling be it overlooked what Is the name by which 
some early Sakyan poet called his Founder : Satthavaha, caravan- 
leader ” : 

Arise* ihou, leader of the caravan, and tour the world 

a name which came, in two anthologies, to be applied also to former 
“ Buddhas And it should not be overlooked that in the amazing 
treasury of folklore in the Pali Canon, the Jataka, the place of honour 
as the first two is given to two caravan tales, in which of course the 
Bodhisat, or future Buddha, is ihe caravan-leader. On the fascina¬ 
tion which adventure by travel and knowledge by travel in.^y have 
had for Gotama, both before and after he set out himself a-quest, 
I have written in the companton volume* Here I would not stress this 
feature of the Way. For the very pith of the figure was, that each 
wayfarer should himself be a siii/hjsv^hd (a word meaning liccmlly 
cum-goQd&-bearer"\ the Good within him), choosing 
the Way. 1 bring it in here to show the lingering, dying tradition of the 
* Way as once a great symbol of man's life, and not merely the ethical 
rune, which is not trufy tthicai at as which it 19 usually valued. 

Such picturesque developments in Way-allegory may or may not 

* jj» 39 i h 169 t 137. 
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havts been in the Founder's thought when the figure occurred to him 
or when he first put it into words. It is not a matter about which we 
need to come to any conclusion. When new will in the shape of a 
new idea snrs within us, we may not at first see all the scope and 
richness of it j we come to see that by degrees. We may at first 
have but a worded outline by which to express it Now the First 
Ucterancci I repeat^ will have been just that, a schema, not a 
sermon as it is usually inapdy called, but a worded outline on 
which to build, out of which to draw, all that it rightly could be said 
to imply, for the purpoto of bringing help and guidance to this man 
and that, who together constituted the Many for whom the word of 
new will was intended. We should not see, in the fact of it$ utterance, 
the genuine historical event we do, had it been more than a scherna^— 
had it been a floridly worded discourse, such as we see in Buddhist 
Sanskrit effusions. 

And when, launched in his new career as mtssioner, Gotama 
spoke to this man and diat woman of life as a “way”, fiill of adven¬ 
ture, unknown, unpredictable, appealing to the young, and having a 
wonderful “beyond”, it is then, and probably only then, that he 
would himself come to see what a rich and strong appeal lay in it. 

T see in it for him no mere overture ” to the music of his long 
career, but a Leitmotif, a leading theme ever recurring, brought to 
bear now thus, now thus. The very bst man whe^ question he 
sought in dying weakness to answer, was told of the Way.^ And what 
would we not give to have hts very words and not the pardagogic 
version in the book I 1 can see nothing unreasonable in the surmise 
that the swift success (if swift it truly was} of hb teaching among the 
many, the merchant and the land-tiller, the craftsman and the 
beast-tamer, the woman and child, the hunter and bandit, the cowherd 
and the flower-sweeper, was in part due to the fascinating and 
stimulating picture of man as wayftrer from the known to the 
unknown, of how welfare lay in getting further, of how getting 
further depended upon right wayfaring here and now. The figure 
as I have said, was not his monopoly ; but his emphasis was new. 
And dab was a bringing of life as travel, in Bacon's immortal words, 
home to men's business and bosoms.” Could the men who were the 
vehicle of the teaching have remained laymen, could we have had in 
Ganges valley a little virorld of John Bunyans, teaching the notion , 
of the ''pilgrim's progress " as the “way through the jungle”, 
not so much with a load of sin to be discarded, a$ with an over growing 
force of the good, the needed, the better—to be carried along, 

1 ii, 151, 
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w-e should not now be seeing the Buddhist Dhamma so lamentabljjr 
misrepresented as a gospel of ** lU of world as good for nothing} 
of not-rmn of “ becoming to be stepped ** as in its records It 
came to beg ^ in its monasticism it has continued to be. 

Laymen and monks, Buddhists have ever been keen and pious 
pilgrims. The sadder it is, and the stranger, to see how in the past 
they failed to value rightly the figure and the truth of the Greater 
Pilgrimage. The lure of the roadway, and of the seawayj and now 
of the airway calls to man, even though, when his ostensible purpose 
h that of pilgxim, he may have missed the true call of his religion. 
And I fail to find any grasp, in either Buddhist scripture or 
Buddhists, of the Way as a parable of life for the man as a whole: 
the Way In and through the way : magga in of the worlds. 

Some will say I am forcing parable or figure of life on to what 
was a mere term of means or method only. If such a charge be 
seriously maintained it does but show how much monastic teachers 
and editors have so displaced the once central feature, so that we have 
to look hard for the hidden treasure. I will disclose three such 
out-oTthe-^way applications, and leave the reader to judge whether 
or not we have in them “ means ** methot^” or a picture of the 
right Ilfe-as-a-whole itself. 

In the canonical anthology called Verses of the Elders there is 
one poem, and one only, about the Way. It Is claimed for one 
Migaj^La, Deer^-snarer,^^ and very eloquent it is. Here and there 
it shows real insight, yet not where it is most needed. In both 
respects it is weD worth a brief consideration. 

In the first place, full though it is of epitheti for what the Way 
is judged to bring to the life and help of man, there is no word of 
reference beyond the one word eightfold to the analysis 

so-called or to any of the parts. Emphasis on action is the 

only approach to one of these, iammantay and even that is in deprecia^ 
don and not, as in the eight parts, an appreciation (of right conduct). 
I cannot conceive a (HlnayanaJ Buddhist of to-day composing a psalm 
to the Way with such an omission. We have at this time of day 
no idea how much later this (?) Prakrit poem was turned into Pali* 
But according to the Commentary Migajitla was a son of the lady 
Visikhl, contemporary of the Founder* As such he ranks among the 
i older verse-composers- And had there been in his day the eightfold 
division, on which I find Buddhists of to-day much busier than they 
are on the real teaching of the Way Way, it would surely have 
found mention in his verses. 

In the next pbee he implies that the Way Is not samidra s he secs 
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in it chosen advance”, and not “whirling round This is in the 
epithet I have rendered this ‘*all rollmg on 

is razed away ", It should have been ” rolling r^und^^ (** rolling 
m ” would be pmjaitmay muv^tans). To roll on is that of the way¬ 
farer in the way, which he righdy gos on to call t “ it 

leadeth on and out ” (the word means both). This is the tme move^ 
cnent of the wheel of dhamma It is the wheel in the air that 
merely whirls round^ and it was a very worthless perversion of the 
figure when Buddhaghosa, of himself, or with his tradition, calls life 
in the worlds a wheel of becoming as if it were a wheel 

of Ixton. How with such a simile was not ilic worth in the Way 
become changed fo r the worse ! For Mi^jila the Wheel of Dhamma 
in its progress crushes out the miserable figure of the wayless whirling 
wheeL Yet arc we in the poem almost at once dragged back into the 
nightmare of rebirth as a thing to be dreaded. Whom are we to 
see at work here ? Migajala or his editors ? 

For in the monkish doctrine of Ill, sams^rtiy which in Gotajna^$ 
day had come to he used for the flowing on of life from world to 
world, came, after his day, to be conceived as a round, an eddy, 
^afiay duiJth^Jvatia, with no maintenance of pur^ihmny going 
forward, bu t rather of niyy^nika^ fan ng out of, away from. Negatively 
then Migajibi has got the idea of progress. The Buddhist idea came 
to be to get out of into m^ggjs. The sounder idea would be 

thus: Iff s&ms^n^ in the life-faftng, choose the the right 

faring. But then the world-despairing idea of the monk was to bring 
life in worlds to an end. Life in worlds as the true, the only way of 
sclf-fulfUmcnt was not accepted. 

The poem also speaks of act and cau$e in the Way, and rightly- 
The Way was conduct i it was man in his conduct becoming the 
cause of his progress, only Migajala didn’t see this, 

Actioa as such it ki^owethr and the fruit as fniitr 
True worE-riew of all things as risen causally. 

But he adds, ending on a noble note : 

MaAdiAemangamo pany&smaAAadd^Ao, 

Yea^ to tlie mighty Haven doth it wcud^ 

Holy (the faring), well (for thee) the End. * 

Where then does he miss wording with true insight f Herein : — 
There is nothing to show the very ssence of the Way, there is nothing 
CO keep the hearer off from the idea, that here is a road along which 
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manlcind, like sheep, were being shq^herded by “ Buddha, Dhimina, 
Sangha ” to salvation, there is nothing to show the heater, that 
the Way means a man’s so living as to be and to do his best, at fiimreff 
the " caravart-Iteder". Yet it is this, just this, and the End well 
kept in view that make of the First Utterance, not a mere good- 
compelling mantra, not a mere code of good thought, word and deed, 
but a very gospel, an inspired Call to the “ man " from That Who is 
both Source and End. 

Nor is there anything in the verses to show an awareness, that 
waylaring in the Way meant in the wayferer a continual progress, 
becoming, growth. Words, I have shown, were not lacking here. 
Besides hhJvetiy ** making to become," " developing," there was 
vadJhi or vadrffti, growth, a word which peeps out just here and there 
like an unsubmerged rock in an engulfing sea. Thus we come across 
praise of “ Ariyan growth " in a good woman,^ and the nun, mother 
of Vaddha, in her verses, plays on his name in inciting him to growdi 
towards the Utterly well, or, as she negatively puts it, the making an 
end of iU, connecting her admonition with the W^ay ^ffiagga^ and with 
the Gcai Survivals these just here and there, but 

very precious in dealing with records, in which the main theme has 
become Ill rather than Way to the Utterly Well, in which Becoming 
is the very thing that must be stopped. Bhavs~niridko mbhSnami 
the stopping of becoming is Nirvana, and the effecting this is named 
among the chief aims of the holy life ! ^ 

Quite a thrill it gives when, in the ntidsc of these records with 
their Leitmotif of world-woe, we come on the passage where the 
bald wording in the First Utterance is changed to one of loftiest 
meaning ; in a speech accredited to the Governor of the next world i * 
that the Way and the Goal flow one into the other, as flow Ganges 
and Jumna. 

But perhaps for us the most interesting survivals, out of probably 
a very gr^t number, arc the two that remain showing the U tterer 
of the Way-figure himself applying it in his teaching. (I cannot 
ratall meeting with any others.) The one is in the Samyutta Collec¬ 
tion, the other in that called Majjhima. In the former he 
is represented ^ heartening up his cousin Tissa, bilious or ccminly 
sick at heart, in a Way-parable telling him of difficulties met and 
.surmounted in the way of the new and unwonted, till at length 
the view of way’s end hreab upon vision. And then the healing 
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h driven in with words like so many electric shocks, words so tirdike 
in phrasing to the wonted PitaJtan flow, that we wonder if wc have 
not here something very near what was actually said.^ 

It may be said, that in one respect the alleged implication in the 
essence of the Way-utterance is absent. Tis^ namely, is t§lJ which 
way now here, now there he is to take. It h tme that the monitor 
in that is, in the Saying, interpreted as being not the “inward’^ 
JhoTfsTrtaj but “Tathagata, Arahan, FuUy Enlightened One^\ 
This does but show how externalised as the set Doctrine of a Person, 
and no more the inward divine urge of dhamma^ the orthodox teaching 
had become. And after all, for all the guide's advice, Tissa had 
himself to choose to accept or reject it. 

This, the wording of the man's own will is better shown in the 
other application of the Way-message. “Why,” a brahman asks 
him, “with the End as real, and the Way to it as real, and with 
you to show it, do not all your men, as you yourself admit, win to 
the end ? " (There is perhaps some corrupt wording crept in here \ 
but on the other hand it had become, when the Sutms were 
compiled, correct to speak of a saint or “arahan” as one who 
had definitely won all there was in life to win, hence in a way, he 
had won Nirvana*) 

“What think you, brahman ?” is the stated answer, “Suppose 
a man asked you the way to Rijagaha, and you gave him detailed 
guidance, and he none the less went west where you had said cast , * , 
what then i ** 

“ What fault were there in me, Gotama ? I only had shown the 
way*" 

" So I too only show the way * * ® 

Here in all but acplidt words the choice is referred to the way¬ 
farer. We have the “ man ” standing at a dividing of the waj's, 
and willing to choose the best way, the way that is right or fit 
jaTTtya^y But it is left to him to know, to “ understand ” which is 
best. “Yours,” runs a verse, " is the arduous thing to be done j 
tatiiiigatas are (but) they who declare.” ver. 276.) 

I confess that for me these simple object-lessons in the far-reaching 
implicarions lying in the word of Way, pointing to what it meant, 
not so obviously to " men ” as to each “ man ", pointing also to the 

* J09* 

■ Sutta 107, Lord Cbtliners' tratid., ” where is my respon¬ 

sibility ? " is not inaptp but it is very free. The Pali has only: FffAa 
karomi I “Here now what do I ? ” or “ Here where do I come in ? ” according 
as we see in iuV Au or Jha^ 
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manner in which we may, I think, believe that the great Teacher did 
use it as man to man, are worth more than all the wearisome reitera¬ 
tions of the Way as being Ari}'an and Eightfold, 

We may constder later with other scriptural sophistications this 
curious elaboration of man^s way in conduct into eight dispositions, 
neither more nor Jess. To me it is more likely that the original 
wording in the Utterance was the much older, the Aryan, not 
** Ariyan threefold division of right shought, word and deed. It is a 
division we often meet with in such portions of theNikayas as may have 
been earlier compiled. Moreover it occurs in a very striking way in 
the Jataka book, a way which shows the Founder waiving aside a 
growing ecclesiastical complexity in the monks^ teaching of novices. 
Now this I do not see monkish editors putting in as emendation of 
older versions. It is, we might say, a story told against themselves, 
and we are fortunate it has survived. It is true that the Jataka Book, 
which is a great *VApocrypha included in the Sut^ Pi^ka, came 
— it is supposech — very laic into written form for it is, practically 
all of ii, Commentarial talk, for which the teaching monk was given 
a free hand. But it does not follow that the episodes of the present ”, 
that is, which gave rise it was said, in the Founders own day, to the 
old folklore story being told, do not Contain very old survivals. 

The episode—it is that of the Bar of Gold Jataka—is that a lay 
convert, entering the Order, was so overwhelmed at the complex!ly 
in the various Moral Codes (forms of SflaJ taught by his tutor that 
he decided to return to the Low Thing ”, as life in tlic laity was 
called. Brought before the Teacher, the " Bhagava the latter is 
made to say this : Gome, what use is for you a ma^ of moral 
rules ? Will you be able to keep just three precepts ? ” “ I shall 
be able, sin” “ Well then, do you henceforth ward the Three 
Gates : the Gate of the Act, the Gate of the Word, the Gate of the 
Thought i do no evil action in act, word, or thought. Go ^ ^ .just 
ward these three*" 

This taken done will not be held as very ** evidential" in a 
theory as to a wording of the Way, in the First Utierance, older 
than the Eightfold schedule* On the other hand it is suggestive, 
and as yet it has not been brought to notice. It uses, as Bunyan 
showed us, a metaphor of the City, rather than of the Way, and I do 
^ not quote Jt for the figure, I quote it as showing the existence of a 
‘ tradition, that the Sakyan Founder preferred the simpler Three W^^ays 
of condu« to a longer list, in which is an arbitrary, inadequate, 
inexhaustive distribution of those Three Ways. Such a list is the 
Eightfold. And as to the story giving us but a suggestion towards 
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reconstructEon : wtllj we are di^ng; for a buried dtyg and with the 
archeologist, our inductions may have tp rise put pf a cumulative 
pile of suggestions^ 

Into the difficult criticism of edicoriaL emendation I shall be 
going further in a later chapter. I have been charged here and there 
with upholding "ecclesiastical distortions*^ for which no sufEcient 
motive i$ brought forward. Now it were not wise did I say : " That 
is prejudice and blindness on the critic-reader^s part.*^ I prefer to 
think that I have not made myself sufficiently dear, have not 
marshalled my reasons welh 1 hope before the curtain falls to convince 
him, that to speak ofchof^ing one version among many as “authentic”, 
because it best accords with the view of the chooser (the view that is 
of a kter day), as distortion, is tp miscall acts where the msthi was 
very worthy. I hope also to show that from the editorial chQoser''s 
point of view there was Such a motive, worthy and Cogent, 

So fir let it suffice tltat I have tried to show in the First Utterance, 
as we have it, certain fragments which are all I judge to be original, 
and why 1 judge them to be $o. And I have, I hope, made it clear 
that even had we the Utterance in its actually original wording, 
we should at best have a talk disclosing a schema or outline ** and 
not at all a ^‘sermon’^ or even an impr^Ive hc^rt to heart’* 
talk to a given individual. We see the Sakya-Muni as a man 
who started his man-helping mission as no orator, with no Confidence 
in his own powers of convincing hearers on what we should call 
philosophic lines, but with a great gift of going straight to the heart 
of some one man^s need. Now as a far-reaching truth conveyed in a 
popular figure—the man^s ultimate welfare in a long existence of 
Coming to be. In accordance widi Ills own inwardly guided decision 
in conduct pictured a$ the travellers ways in wayfaring—he had 
thought out the brief sketdi we have discussed. He had thought it 
out as a guide-code, not only for himself, hut also for men he at once 
sought out, who would understand and be wanting to help with him. 

In this little outline I have come to see two implications at Icast^ — 
Ohamma, Will- — withmt which the Utterance (as wc have it) 
falls out from such momentous words as may be rightly called 
messages of world-gospels or religions, and is reduced to an apoIcg;ia 
for the monk’s renunciation of life in the world, together with a rule 
for his own conduct in so lar as this is deemed to be (d) right for his own ' 
mind-culture, (A) right in giving np offence to other men. But 
those two implications—dhamma, will—^lift the outline at once tp a 
different pkne^ They entitle it to be looked upon as a call to the man, 
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not Co thft neclus^ only^. When read inco the outline as belonging to 
its essential incaningj they reveal it assaying to die manj then regarded 
by the religious world as immamnt in enrfk-m^n : 

Choose in your long life-way how to act in thoughword and deed, 
guided by dhamma, the urge which is in and of you So 

will you in your way&ring become. So will you in becoming reap 
the fruit, even to the uttcmioat Good (artha). 

If we dare thus to reconstruct, if we dare, in the teeth of endless 
Buddhist reiteradon down centuries of ecclesiastical routine, in the 
teeth of Wesrem acquiescence in that reiteration, to lighten the 
carav'an and drop from it the monk-diagnosis of the Four Truths 
about Ill, then shall we at least better andenitand, it may be, how in the 
ancient book of the Sutta-Nipita, the man is linked, not so much 
with Ill, as with the Way to Well ” : “ way-liver,” “ way-victor,” 
“way-teacher,” **way-corrupter.’’^ In the Majjhima it is the 
Founder only who is thus linked i ” Way-shower,” “ Way- 
upraiser,” ^ That each man, each woman was wayfarer, way maker, 
waydioceer, way worth’^jr; of any of this we find nothing 
remaining save in die Sutfa-Nipata. And it is only too consistent 
With the gradual dropping of the “ man ” from the cara\^ that went 
on, the Man-soul who is its leader, that in the Jataka, in the Indian 
figure of lifers chariot-driving,^ whereas the usual feature of mind 
as charioteer is retained, the king no longer stands directing beside 
him. 

And therewith the Way’s End is virtually dropped also. Nir^'ana, 
it is true, that apex of ambiguity, is there. But I repeat^ the word vras 
a closing of the view, not a vista. It was as a shouting by the exiled 
waylarer Not-knd ! when the innumerable laughter of the sea, 
and its home-suggestion broke on his view- We know that was 
not his cry. And it is significant that, in that other often used sdieme 
of the Way, oddly divided as ”four” ways and four "fruits”, 
the culmination of it is no more called Nirvana, but “worthiness” 
which we try despairingly to render by "arahantship T have no 
wish to do anything so myopic as to undervalue a conception of the 
Goal of the Way expressed as man consummate — for that is what 
nrahafta Comes to in meaning. But by the Buddhist it was, noi; by 
me, that the term became depreciated. For he used the word to 
express human consummation attainable on earth, and that can only 
be managed by holdings woefully cramped idea of what Consummation 

* Verses 9 continuedl. Of course we do not now accept the pioneer 
Fau^bdll when he see* here four sections of Sama^ ! 
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is, and of whac in Aner, more than earthly states of life it may 

come to be. “Eye hath not sccnj ear hath not heard, nor hath the 
heart of man conceived + . ^ Faintly the Sutta Niplta anticipates 
that : 

Nowhere is measure for one lone to oblivion^ 

Tliat whereby we speak of him, that for him is not . . , (ver. 1075). 

But herein again this book, albeit mainly a manual of the recluse^ 
has So far the wider vision of the poet that it is now and a^in le$^ 
cramped in idea tlian are the Suttas. 

In the Fourfold Way Nirvana^ It is ime, is let go, but sttll it is 
the backward view that we find, the thinking of the sea as “ not* 
land The view of the Way as in stages of progress would seem to 
be the reverse of this. And this view was indeed a great opportunity 
for Sakya to have expresed its ideal in what we might call a Cou^istic 
fashion, namely by dwelling on the Better than had come to be, and 
was yet still more coming to be. But no ! the opportunity was lost j 
life in the Four stages is mosured, in not by the $0 much of 
effort accomplished or to be grappled with, but by the amount of 
Becoming got rid ofOnce-(morej going-fback to earth) ” ; 
“ Not-coming-fbackj I hasten to contrast with th^, the inter¬ 
mediate stages, the name for the First Stage ; Stream winning.® 
Here at least we have, albeit in oddly mixed metaphor, a strong 
positive word of Becomings Tt is akin to similes^ favoured in the 
Pali books of mountain streams reaching the river, of Gang^'s 
tributaries blending with her, of Gan^^s finding the sea. It may well 
have been, in early Sakya, a figure used parallel with the Way, for 
man’s life as heading, as drawing irresistibly onward to the Ocean of 
it$ natural tendency* In its place in the F ourfold Way it i$ as a round 
peg in a square hole* It obviously does not belong there, and In the 
Suttas. it is repeatedly treated as belonging to a separate scheme of 
salvation from the memks^ scheme of desire stopped, of becoming 
quenched, and of Nir>ana. It has its own triumph song, the song of 
happy rebirth.^ It is part of a gospel not of the monk for the monk. 
It is die gospel for the Many, for Every man. It is Sakya* 

I do not overlook that, when we get past the names in this 
Fourfold Way, we find the great idea of progress in holiness given 
utterance, such as the gradual reducing of the sensual nature to a 
minimum, etc.* Again, but only in the later Abhidhamma, we find 
a vety noble utterance associated with the first stage, the disposition 
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rurnicd in th^ cotnpound : ** I-^all-comfr-tq-know-the-uJiknown/* 
But only there. Men^s names for things are a mirror of their values 
in things. And it is in the namn of the Fourfold Way that we see 
the values. What values^ what an outlook it is ! Outlcxik of the 
timid, the burnt child, the shipwrecked on the sands of time, the 
man who has given up. It has been a great disutility to the real 
message of the Way. If has drained from that a lie wording of the 
Way^s Goa! (for to its credit this later way is a world-way with a goal). 
And the real Way, thus blooded, has drivelled up to being practically 
a Way of this earthlife only. So much scs, that I have heard Europeans 
asking whether Buddhism taught sundval at alL And I have read 
young Ceylon saying 111 print that the Buddha taught, it was only this 
life that mattered and that the other life ” could take care of itself. 

How have the founders of great religions been crucified anew times 
without number ! 

How do not the votaries of great religions cast aside treasures of 
great worth Committed to them ! 

When the Christian knight set out on a journey he took of the 
cup of remembrance, the bread of Compassionate sacrifice, took them 
with prayer. Symbols of “ more-wiU ” in becoming in his way&ring 
were these : 

Wein und Brad des letzien Mahles 
Wandeld einat der Herr des G rales 
Durch des Mitleids LicbeSicacht 
In das Blut das Er vergosa^ 

In den Leib den dar £r bracht ^ 

When two friends of mine and of Ceylon left the island, the kindly 
farewell ceremony given them by monks was the confession thrice 
of refuge in the Buddhist trtniiy, the five siias^ the little Sutta about 
what is the highest luck.^ Not a word about the Way, of which 
the journey was a fit symbol, not a word of well wishing in the Making 
it to Become, not a word of “ the love-might of compassion to all 
men, which the very Man-in-the-Founder breathed forth, a$ did that 
other Founder, to the world ! 

^ DAammiJ^a^T^am\ §§ 277 , 296 , 362 . 

s The poem of ParsifaL 

* “ Memories ofCeylon,” by W, Geiger, JPTS., 1924-27, 
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THE FIRST SONS OF THE SAKYA 


Let me now return to the hrst of the three term^ in the hypothesis 
of 3 . new religion considered as a world-happening or -phenomenon. 
This is “ they to whom the message comes I considered this in 
a former chapter in a very general sense, as the particular “ world ”, 
the world round about 600 b.c, in the middle Ganges valley, and I 
considered It, not in its ethnological or political aspects — others have 
done that — but mainly with respect to certain prevailing rdigious 
attitudes, and in particular with n^ect to certain changes in attitude 
which had come in and were coming in. I now wish to reconsider 
this subject in a more intimate and specific way, namely, in the 
persons of the first group of men to whom the new message \$ recorded 
to have come* 

So slight and fragmentary Is the ancient chronicle about them, 
that few subjects offer more difEcuities to the reconstructive imagina¬ 
tion. The men are named, to be almost immediately dismissed again, 
and with two exceptions without recaJL Their appearance In legend 
and in bas-relief is of what I would call of the most hide-bound 
nature j they might be called fossilized figures. As such we see them 
in the Borobudur bas-relieft j as such wc see them (with one excep¬ 
tion) in the unique Piulca record of them : the Maha-vaggaof the 
Vinaya Pitaka 5 as such we see them in the Nid^-fcatha, or 
Introduction to the J^taka* Yet is “fossilized” never applicable 
to ideas i the legend had in it elements of change. Thus in the 
Vinaya the first appear, as hearers for the first rime; in the 

Nid^-fcathl and Commentaries, one of them appears twenty-nine 
years before as Brahman augur at Gotama^s birth. The legend 
I put aside ; the Vinaya Commentary is not within reach, and I 
shdl keep to the record in the canonical text. The narrative is always 
in very ^ight outline j much would seem cither to ha%^e been forgotten 
or suppressed, as not relevant to the formal registering of some 
Vinaya statute, and why it came to be. VVe get the Einprcs$ion 
that we are reading about persons and places which, for the compilers, 
are just namc% bound up it is dear with an ancient and venerated 
tradition, but not belonging to any actual memortea cither in their 
possession or even in their own preceding generations. The places 
named do not seem to be places known. 
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About the fainilies anJ circum5t:inccs of the group of Friends^ to 
whom the Founder spoke hb sdicma. for a teaching-fnessage^ nothing 
is told. About a certain reduseg Upab% by whom he was accosted 
and asked as to the reason of his ardent, radiant mien, just before he 
found those friends, we do loam a little from text and from Com¬ 
mentary. And it is not impossible that this man was actually the 
very first to hear the message. The words actually put into Gotama's 
mouth in his reply arc so bombastically improbable as to suggest, chat 
there had come here a hiatus in the oral record, which was filled in 
when, with the growth of the Buddha "-cult, nothing was too 
magniloquent to say of him, or be made said by him. It strikes us 
now as not less repulsive than the self-wunting of the Homeric hero 
before he lays to with the sword. 

But it is a very natural feature in the story that the Man-with- 
the-Message should be seeking first, not some one to whom he could 
speak as missioner, but a man or men whom he considered able and 
worthy to come in with him and help him. 

He wa$ not blind to the heavy work that lay before him. No 
other scripture so lets us peep behind the scene in this respect as 
docs tlie Pali. He is shown us, during the weeks of absence from the 
group of fellow-inquireis, as depressed with a sense of “ Itb not 
workable and with the sense of failure in the attempt as likely 
to hurt—himself. I do not stand out for this sentence : This 

would be wearisome to me t this would be hurtful to me as being 
a true sayingA But it is worth noticing for two reasons. It is the 
attitude of an Indian recluse even to-day, namely, that his own utrtka 
is his primary concern j failure will, in hurting him, only in a second- 
aiy degree also affect others, who are in a way being lifted under 
the jegisof his lofty merit. Again, and on the other hand, when he 
was an experienced teacher, this self-pity is no more given as the 
mtnd that was in Gotama. In the Lakkhana Sarnyutta, where 
Moggallana is smiling at the clairvoyant vision of some wicked 
folk finding retribution In purgatory, Gotama's comment is ; 
“ Disciples Jive the life qf vision, yea, of insight, since a disdple 
will know, or will see, or will testify to a thing like this. I also 
had seen that thing ... I might have revealed it j and others 
would not have believed me. Had they not believed me, it would 
have been to thtir /iurt and thfir - That we have here, 

assuming the record in both cases is true, an unnoticed glimpse of 
the Messenger himself growing in the More ”, becoming more 
as he himself way fared, will be to readers acceptable and possible, 
^ MahllT, i, z. ^ 155, 
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or the contrary, according to thdr vkw of Gotama the Man. Once 
accepted, their view of him as a man attaining at a bound 
to consummate manhoctd, or more, beneath the Bo-tree, falls. 

That Gotama was induced to surmount diffidence and take up 
the work of winning his fellows to see a ""more” in life and live 
itj through the persuasion of a wise ajdviscr from the Unseen, may 
again be writ down as myth, or be accepted. It will very largely 
depend on the rcader^s belief in the nmgjc of life’s possibilities—depend 
much more on this than he i& usualiy willing to admit Either the 
account is sheer legendary invention, inserted by monk-editors, or 
It is more or less true* No one but Gotama himself can in the first 
instance have related the experience, for by all accounts he was 
alone at the time so far as anyone of earth was present. Hence for 
a Buddhist it is a matter difficult to get round* And only ignorance 
of, or indifference to these ancient records in their scriptures can 
justify the saying referred to in the last chapter concerning their 
** Buddha ” and his indifference to other worlds (p. 114). 

There is another feature in this very impressive narrative, one of 
the most moving in any scripture, and that is : the Messenger 
hesitates to place before men a matter he has thought out, seeing 
how habit-bound most men are; but this matter is quite different 
from that which he did eventually bring out I would invite the 
reader to note this carefully, for not only h it much pass^ over, 
but that his message did take a different form readers who are not 
given to passing over will not always admit* The text in essentials 
runs thus : “ I have penccraied this deep, hard to discern, 

hard to understand . . . but this is an age (lit. race) devoted to 
the habitual \ ^ for it, hard is it to understand how "this is con¬ 
ditioned by that"; diat " all happens by way of cause ’ j hard too 
to understand ' the calming of all material interests, the renouncing 
of the substrate (of rebirth], the destruction of natural cravings, 
(the attainment of} passionlcssncss, ending, going out** ” ^ 

We have here a dual theme : a teaching of causality on the one 
hand, and on the other the monastic ideal of the day. With the 
exception of the allusion to the worldly life, and to “going out” 
(mrvsfta)^ it has in common with fher warding of the First 

Utterance till we Come to the four truths. Nor, if we still exclude 
those, has it aught in common with the Utterance in The 

^ is not usually so transbted, but 1 do not see why not* The word 

means point of rest or attachment, and is used both in connccdon with 
sense and cpi/i epirrhv. 

» Fis., loc. dc* 
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Way IS not there, neither in word nor in idea. In that dual theme the 
More for man iV there, both in the notion of popularising the idea 
of universal causation, which seems to have been occupying the new 
thought of the day, and in the monastic ideal. But had he continued 
in that first intention, it is hardly conceivable that he would not 
have given it expression somewhat at least in the terms of the citatidn. 
Causation h in the four truths, but they are not m it 5 they sttumf 
it as datum. 

No, a new religion does not take birth by a message which holtfe 
up to the man a formulated id(^ cut and dried* In this way or that 
it will go straight to the very man, and to man's wi/L Man in some 
way has been seeking a new mandate for will ; the new message 
takes him by the hand, saying : “This is the j walk in it.^" 
In that fit of depression the menage will not yet have taken shape 
in the Way-figure. But he thought, we read — it may well be he 
saw, as well as thought—of lotuS-flowers in water, and he thought 
of them as growing, growing in varying degrees of becomings some 
more strongly than others. He was thinking both of the “ more 
of which the man was capable, and, as the man in the Many, variously 
capable. There would be some who would understand.” ^ And 
with this quickened vision of feUow-men at different stag^ of growth, 
but of all as growing, he resolved to teach. When he went forth 
ready to t^ch, the vision of the flowers had passed, but he saw the 
better for it. The *m^n * also grew, but not just here and now only. 
The growing of him, the human flower, stretched out as if to 
distances immeasurable^ and the End of him was not yet And so 
somehow “the man becoming through the worlds'^ presented itself 
as a Way ; for in wayfaring the fact of growth was assumed, but 
the how of it, the more of it was no mere matter of a plant^s earth- 
bound fate. Will, choice was now called into play, and afar there 
was the coming to be in a way, in a degree of which the earth- 
bound “ foot-drinker ”, as India called the plant,^ would never be 
capable. 

That we have here, veiy dimly presented in the text, evidence 
of a change coming over the Messenger, as he pondered over his 
Message to come, will be accepted, or rejected, by the reader more 
or less in accordance with the how much, or how little he accepts 
of the text of the First Utterance, and I leave it at that. Let us 
resume the Messenger's quest of efficient fellow-workers. 

I use the last word with emphasis. It was imperative for him 


^ FiM, loc., dt. 
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to find such. The “Come with 1 will make you fishers 

of men “ was a reasonable wish, not only in the Founder of the World- 
Brother Mandate, but also in every Uttercr of a new world-word. 
But the tendency, in books about the subjcci^ is to be led by the 
emphasis in tht And the result is to see, in the quest, a monk, 
seeking and finding men who are also already monks, and who^ 
moreover, appear as merely acquiescent listeners and converts, with 
no will akin to his own, to work with him in teaching the Many. 

But die text is at least equally dear that his wish was to hnd men 
who would be fellow-teachers, rather than docile adherents. His 
first thought is said to have been to tell the two of his former teachers 
who are mentioned by name (there may have been others}^ under 
whom he had studied what had come to be ^led Jhana. And this 
appears to be, not because he wished to win them over from their 
own speciality, but because of their high intelligence. Ajara 
is wise, dever, agacious ; he has long seen things dearly. What 
if I were to teach him first i he will quickly come to know 

' this dhamma (The reader may note the older and later use of 
the word dhamma in doSe contiguity : to this I have referred above.) 

It may have been characteristic of the still young man's optimism, 
to think he could so easily win over to a new word ttvo men noted 
and sought after by students in their own line* Yet he knew them 
as we do nqt, and it mu$t be remembered that each of them b aid 
to have invited him into teaching-partnershipi It is not impossible 
that it was in his mind to ask each of them to reconsider his own 
refusal of their separate offers, and blend his new word with their 
older, more established teachingp Such a blend Sakya h^fd 
be wiSf and pradkable, as we may see later on. Had either teacher 
proved to he, as they were not, still on earth whcui Gotama sought 
for them, and had such a partnership been carried out, it is dicn not 
impossible, that we might have now a Buddhism of which, in ie 
foundations, it could justly be said^as has lately been said^that it 
is “through and through nothing but Even then, however, 

so wild a word would have needed modifying, when the new eJemciit 
in the “blend had been so strong and distinctive. But, for this 
man, the way lay not to be the teacher in the accepted, the accredited, 
the established, or to be as such himself accepted, accredited, 
established. He was not to be merged in anyone else. He was to , 
be Founder. 

This docs not mean he wa$ to be sole teacher, lonely oracle, 
cap^n of sheep and dolls, seer in a kingdom of the blind. His next 
thought is described as being of certain men with whom he had 
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strenuously practised and who had been “ of great help to him 

(hdh^ak^rd)^\^ Of what nature will that help have been? It 
was not in the nature of bodily service. When he is made to say 
he so overdid matters In irainingj that he nearly died, he is made to 
acknowledge receiving aid at the time, hut it was from “dcvas^\“ 
And wc are left to conclude that the “help” was of the kind tui callj 
mdusivcly, mental : help in thinking and discussing lines of teachings 
and help of the more intimate kind In valuing ideals and ends, and 
the fostering of growth in theses What is there unreasonable in 
talcing ^^upakara” to mean help of this kind ? The word was later 
used to hgure (it could do no morej the conception of the 
transeunce of cause into effect \ thus it is not tied to meanings 
physicah Now helper^ of this kind will have been well judged as 
worthy to help in bringing the gospel of the Way to the Many. 
Worthy jusf they were not pale reflections of their leader, 

but capable of complementing his own untried teaclung, by lending 
other, that 15, their own Individual values to it. 

I confess that I take the text very lightly by the hand in its other 
words on tlicm. ** Helped me much is very significant, and is 
too much passed over. But 1 do not sec diem as of a certainty 
“ five ” only, or as men only, or as already monks. The curious 
way of alluding to them always as the or 

'^five-set-ter” almsmen is parallelled by the cunou-s way of alluding 
to any and every schismatic or mutinous clique in the Viuaya rule¬ 
making episodes as ** ” or “six-setters ”+ There may 

have been a very old tradition in the first hearers being five* I refer 
to the legend of the eight Brahman augurs Called in by Gotama^s 
father to prognosticate, all of whom are said to have died before he 
began to teach but one, who was young and survived to become, as 
Afifla Rondafina, the first of the five. Of die wflf of the other seven, 
four are said to have become recluses with AfliU, in order to await 
Stddhattlia Gotama's adveni, three refused. As if, in the legend, 
the majority arc for the triumphant Word and Worder, the minority 
against. It is true that we have five names in the story to amplify 
the groups word (p^nca-^aggiya)^ but then they are not the Peter, 
James, John of tins gospeh They are all so many Nathaniels, or 
even less. 

No women are named as present. But wc should not expect 
to find an ancient record mindful of them, jf tlicy had been. It has 
taken the other sex a world of centuri^ to recognize in the woman 
the real support, yea, die wire-puller of a religion, and they have 
^ loc. cit. ® j, 245 (Mnhl-Saccaka’S.). 
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scarcely come to it yet. We have to dig out how early she will have 
been ready hearer and also helper in this, as in other religions. 

Nor do I judge the first men to have been monks at or before 
the utterance of the Message. Equally can we place on one side 
the legend unworthy and fantastec of Gotama becoming a monk 
immediately after leaving his home. For this reason : wc do not 
find men, once committed to samanaship or monkish Orders, seeking 
to tmn themselves under secular teachers, or teachers of other 
religious bodies, I see the first Sakyans as laymen studying tiipas 
probably under the Jains, studying under Sanjaya, and probably 
studying Sankhya (since, let alone tendency, one of its aphorisms 
came to be rooted in their fixed wordings) under some successor of 
Kapila. Further, the first men were out to become missioners. 
The starting of organized mission work appears very early In the 
incidental history of the Vinaya books. This is not conclusive 
evidence, since it is the entry into a monk order with which the 
compilers were interested, and not with helping the world. Yet it 
should be given due weight. Now, in India at least, a man did not 
become a monk primarily to be a mlssioner. It was to leave the 
world, not to go and help it. 

Just when and why the first Sakyas, or early Sakyas, became 
monks we do not know. But it is noteworthy that the legends differ 
slightly in versions about the monk-status of the Five I hold 
they will have been ParibbSjakas, “ wandering students, like those 
of mediaeval Europe, a not less interesting institution, and a very 
live and reciirrent feature in the records. They were not recluses 
proper, not celibates, but seekers after thb and that form of accredited 
teaching, after the new also, the not yet accepted, wherever they had 
heard it might be found and freely discussed. And there seem to 
have been “parks specially reserved for their 

lodgment and debates^ As Parihbajakas they would have absorbed, 
no 1 ^ than Gotima (himself a Paribbijaka, “ seeking the Good, 
the Guiding the Ideal ^ the current and debated theories of their 
day in the districts they visited. They will have been familiar with 
the state of brahman orthodoxy and perhaps also with the new ideas 
seething here and there in that. Two at least of them are called 
Brahmans in a Commeruary. (Most of the inner group in fact were 
Brahmansp) They will have been presumably young, or youthfully 
mature. They will have had their individual training and ante¬ 
cedents, tendencies and theories. And with Gotama ikty wt/I 
had ike wiil to centre on and begin a life of mission work. 

1 DiiAaJi, I SI. 
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Such I believe, because I must believe, to have been these men 
who, in throwing in tiieir lot with the Sakyan, before his own kins¬ 
men rallied to his cause, becamej wuth loyal conviction, ae least at 
the start, not so much pupils as comrades and fellow-teachers. It 
is no ordinary man who on such an occasion calls, who speaks not 
as other men speak, who tells Evefywontan “all things that ever 
she did But again It is no ordinary men to whom he first goes 
for help, and who as wHling helpers respond. And these men will 
each, as teachers, have taught In hts own way, and as teachers of 
the Way, will have brought in their own cultural ideas to amplify 
their new line of doctrine. 

What then is it that the records actually tdl us of them ? 

Just their * conversionAfter this they all, with one brief excep¬ 
tion fade out of that picture. Verses ascribed to two of them, revealing 
nothing of biographical interest, are in two Anthologies of the 
Canon. Two Suctas mention one of them: Assaji, one: Afifta 
Kondanfta j and that is all. What sort of help they actually gave, 
whether they preached, whether they invited and answered questions, 
whether they healed, whether they gave lessons in Jhana, or whether 
finally they did nothing beyond collecting alms fthey are shown doing 
this at first) and acting as repeating reporters : of any of this we 
hear nothing. To the silence about all this there is, 1 have said, 
one brief eixeepdon | but that exception is for me full of significance. 

Here are the positive data in the Vinaya record, in the Mahavagga, 
sections i, 5, 6, 23, 24. :— 

(1} Gotama, at the end of a quest of some years after religious 
truth and relipous welfere, bdieves he has worked out a sound 
gospel of salvation for the many on a basis of modifying faith and 
action in the light of the working of causality and in world- 
renunciation* 

(2) This gospel he rejects, as having in it no power to draw 
men from the grip of the habitual (in sense and in idea). 

(3) Urged by the me^nger of another world, he decides any* 
. way to teadii 

(4) To find co-workers, he returns from lone thinking to a 
few friends, and declares in a talk, round a certain word-schema, a 
new gospel, different in emphasis, wording, and appeal from the 

* causation-cum-renundation gospel which he had put aside, 

(5) The friends accept his mandate. They are Instructed by 

^ Gospel of John, iv: “ Come, see a man who told me all ihinp that 
ever I did ! R not this the Chrbt f 
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their new Lcaderj and successively ^‘ord^ned”^ and a system of 
alms-quest is begun. 

(6) One of the friends is named Assaji, the others named being 
Aflha of the Kondahnas, Vappa^ Mah^ma, and Bhaddiya, 

(7J After this another (?) friend appears, Sariputta, a brahman, ■: 
a student disgruntled witlt his own teacher Safijaya, who is a noted 
sophist and dialectician. Sariputta, too, like Gotama, is seeking 
not just culture, but a gospel, salvation, immortality (umaia). He 
meets Assaji, who is looking unusually radiant, as if his quest were 
found. He asks him, what has he learnt ? Assaji tells him that his 
teacher, the young Sakyan, has taught him a religion of explaining 
things causally. Siriputta accepts this gospel, and brings over to it 
a brahman friend, Mo^allana- The two and their friends desert 
Sanjaya and join the new group of the Sakyan. 

(8) Assaji hereupon fades out of the picture, as a teacher, for 
good and all. The other two do not; they bcosme eminent fellow- 
teachers with Gotama. (Neither of them appears, later on, as given 
to teaching a doctrine of theory and practice regulated by causal 
explanation.) 

Such is the account in the Vinaya i there is no other record in 
the Suttas 5 and the later record, (he Nidlna-kathS, is e^'en more 
meagre. 

I cannot see a criticaJ, unbiassed reader, reading this chronidc 
for the first time, failing to come to the conclusion, that somehow 
in the course of its long existence, oral and then scriptural, a twist 
here, a twist there has got into the telling of these fragmentary 
episodes. I am, it k true, not unmindful that readers who may 
daim not without right to be such, may not do as I think they hin 
must do. If such a reader does not so conclude, he is for me either 
too sceptical, rejecting the old chronide as altogether fictitious, 
or he is too apologerical, in which case he is yielding to bias. I do 
not agree that the chronide is to be treated as just ballad, or else 
as untouchable. I am for the midway of looking upon it as a set 
of truthful fragments wrongly pieced together. And I suggest 
the following ratting, 

Gotama leaves his home to seek, in new thought, new teaching, 
a way of salvation, wherein the decay and death of the body should 
no longer form the woeful drag on man's happiness that it war^.* 
He sought out teachers^ We find him associated, for an indefinite 
time during his quest, with at least five other men, men like himself 
of the Paribbajaka, or wandering student world, themselves in search 
of culture. There was the new world of the Niganthas, or Jains, 
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with one of its principal scats at the busy, thriving town of Vesall. 
There, in the Mihavana, went on the well-tncaning but foolish 
wQcsening of the body in ways of inpm. The students try it together. 
Gotama gives it up to beat out some better way alone. There has 
been much and long interchange of views between the six. They 
have learnt much of the new Zeit-Geist while together : the new 
views astir about orderly process in nature {prakrit't)^ about orderly 
process in man’s world way [karma )—this from the Nigatjthaa— 
about system in musing or Jhlna, from Alara or Uddaka, about the 
academic lay or secular training of thought ^ in naming, numbering, 
analysis (Sankhya), which had come much into vogue since Kapila 
taught at, w'as it Taxila ?, MathurS ? and much besides. One of 
the friends in particular, Assaji, was deeply interested in the first, 
in what we should now call natural causation, and that in a way it 
is not easy for us, late heirs of the ages, to understand. When Gotama 
left them, the friends travelled east to Benares^ another centre of 
new thought. 

Gotama, meanwhile, also deeply interesCed in his friends’ talks 
on causation, tries to weld it into a gospel for the ending of ill. Could 
not man, in the very process of coming-to-be, as himself the working 
cause, so choose^ so work, as to bring about this effect, avert that 
effect ? To some extent man as Mman^ abode and “ image ” of 
World-Atman, was able to say “ Let this be so ! Let that not be 
so!” He could “will”, he could choose , , , Now he had no 
fit words here i none for “ will ” save approximations, and a very 
cramped word for “ choose But wJicn one set out to get a thing 
done, one said course or method (patipeda) ; to reach a goal one 
followed a way [magga, ahjatia, adStSna) : here were words a-plenty. 
And the man in the way was, as such, a working cause 

making for the way’s end, die effect. The multitude would not 
respond to a new message preached in termt of cause and effect 
[patifea-jamuppSda), but the way, the road, the wayfiiring, the 
adventure inhere was an idea that would grip them. They were 
at all and every stage of this great way, at every stage of prepress 
therein ... of growth therein—yes, like those lotuses in the 
pond—he would show life and Its lib and the way on and out at 
a fVay^ and each man as a caravan-leader, one with the goods 
* [satthavUha). So he follows the friends to the wood near Benares 
and proposes the message of the Way, 

Now two others of the student-world at VesilT (or elsewhere). 


’ Non-brahman, 
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Si^ripum (mor« fully Upatisso^ son of the lady Sari) and MoggalLlna 
(viz. Koliya) had also come to Benares. The former meets Assaji 
(whom he apparently knov^.^) and asks : “Why I What have you 
ibund to look so blissful? What new thing have you learnt?” 
Assaji^ in reply, has nothing to say about the teaching of the Way, 
nor about any other of the first Utterances ascribed to Gotama s 
he answers in terms of causal law ■ that the saving truth is to see, 
that since all arises causally, all, as effect, ertiis accordingly ^ and 
that Gotama can tell what is the cause of any given thing. Nor 
is this reply given in terms which would appeal to a man who is 
Seeking what he Sees in the one word 

I judge that the fri^mcnts of what were once two remembered 
episodes, have here long after, been evidently fitted in wrongly to 
the mudi patched up chronicle. Assaji is an enthusiast chiefly in 
the subject of natural cau^tion j he has made it his own, and has 
made the more practical teaching of the Way, to which he ha$ given 
his allcgiajice, a matter of secondary interest. Gotama, friend 
and leader, is at first glad to win over any of his worthier student- 
comrades to form a misstoner-group. And he is great-minded enough 
to be gbd CO have his own teaching enriched and supplemented 
even by men who are more interested in, and as such are more likely 
to stress in teaching, this and that factor in the new thought than 
his special gospel for the Many — the Way—which the hand nominally 
represents. 

Here I finish the reset mosaic with just this : Asaaji's answer 
shows dearly that at Benares he had met, or had found again (not 
only Gotama, but) tiie (unnamed) teacher of natural causation under 
whom he had acquired his interest in the subject. That tills teacher 
came to be identified with Gotama the Sakyan is only one of the 
results of what I shall consider again later — ‘the merging of all the 
teadiing virtue of the Order, the Sangha, in the " Buddha 

The conclusion T draw as probably true from this resetting is, 
that the prominence given to the subject of causation in some sections 
of the Pitakas — ^ prominence which is very unequally distributed 
—is due directly to Assaji, and indirectly to hts unknown teacher, 
rather than to Gotama himself. Gotama apparently welcomed 
the wording of the subjecr in the sayings taught and recorded. It 
may even have been he who framed it properly in its abstract form : 
Idam idiim etc “ Given this, that comes to be," and so on. 
It is possible that the unknown teacher was drawn into the Order 
only to be submerged, as was Assaji himself, in the " Buddha 
and his “Dhamma” For we never find Assaji, any more 
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than die two eminent disciples he introduced to the new mandate^ 
speaking, or speaking habitually on just that topic in which he worded 
a teaching which to him appeared of primary importance, namely, 

causation. 

There may, it is true^ be other reasons why we do not meet 
with A^ji discoursing on Patseca^-samuppida, Even in the surviving 
fragments where he reappears, Assaji would seem to hav-e been a 
mighty poor speaker. When in the CQla-Saccaka Sutta of the 
Majjhima he is asked by the Jain what sort of doctrine his leader 
teacfies, he is made to sayj not any of the leading tenets, not the Way, 

Causation, but a rudimentary monkish formula, to the not un¬ 
reasonable contempt of Saccaka, He probably did not maJkf that 
rqily, yet it may fairly be inferred that, worthy disciple though he 
was, whatever he did say was neitlier lucid nor impressive. Nor 
when he is a^ying and Gotama visits him, does he speak as a teacher, 
even a very sick one, would have spoken, let alone a teacher on 
cause and effect (Sa^. iii, 124 f). 

Again, the way in which the encroaching outlook and Lnter^ta 
of the monk'world took over the teaching of causation, and twisted 
it to serve that outlook and those interests, was 71st thi 

waj in which either Assaji or Gotama himself taught il Assaji *s 
interest may have been more what we should call scientific interest 
in causal law as true, rather than as a practical organon. Gotama, 
as T have suggested, may have wrought it up into the teaching of 
the Way. But in so doing he musi have put into it just the opposite 
emphasis to thai of the monastic teaching. He must, namely, in 
the Way-figure^ have dwelt on upp^d^j s^mudayn^ that isj on coming 
to be, and on making to come to be, not on nirodha : the stopping ” 
the effect by **stopping'" the cause. 

Now as Gotama grew old in body, and became more revered 
and less obeyed^—a$ is the rule when even wd] loved teachers and 
guardians grow old—the workers In the Order who drew up the 
Sayings in fixed formulas would not be chiefly interesced in cau^ 
law as a coimte indui-tit^Ti. Such a notion was not absolutely new. It 
lies implicit in the Vedic term But the laity did not share in 
such Vedic lore. There was, it is true, a movement afoot toward 
such a sharing, but only among the few. We shall consider this in 

next chapter. A statement of causal law had found utterance 
in early Sakya : ** Given this, that comes to be, ctc/^ framed very 
possibly, I have suggested, by Gotama himself. But it is rarely 
introduced in Sayings on cause and effect, and practically the only 
use made of causation k the identification of life, past, present. 
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fuEurCi with ■* III ” — ^thc wail of the world-lom, the reduse^ the 
monk. 

With the other firet men of the Saki^'a, and with the first women 
coo I have dealt in G^tama the Ic b ala$ J very rare in these 

much faded memories that we arc given more than their names 
and some eXEemai jnddent. With hardly an exception they are not 
depictedj in the dtght sketches, as men of character or of wisdom. 
Yasa, first convert of " the Many ^^5, shows an uprush of “ more- 
will in breaking out of the groove, but we do not meet with him 
again, nor with hk parents or wife, thrust for a moment into interesting 
departures of wiU. The same is true of the next converts, and is 
true alas ! of that very interesting man Kas^pa of Uruvela, who 
with his brothers and adherenEs saw in lire—very possibly derived 
from Persian tiavels^—a symbol as efEcacious of man’s inner radiating 
energy towards the BeEter and ultimate Best as Gotaim saw 
the symbol of the Way might be. We see another vivid will in 
KaceSna, dubbed Mahl, famed in exposition, who founded a school 
at A\fand, whence has suni-ived a solitary compilation probably 
of a date not later than the Third Pitafca : the “ Book of Guidance 
But he is little more than a name, Cunda, Revata, brothers of 
SSripuEta, also rank among the ten to twelve names clustering about 
the Leader in Vinaya, but beyond a talk to one and verses by the 
other they are but names. iCappina, another such, should surely, 
to judge by an allusion in two Suttas and the Commentaries, have 
been of all a most live figure, yet is he too merged in the one dominant 
Teacher. Punna, ardent missioner, leaves the Leader to help men ; 
Rassapa, the Leader’s double, leaves him to hug seclusion. They 
Come dearly to the front, these two, for a moment now and again, 
but swiftly fade out. It is not always the worthier fellow-workers 
who, on this little stage, come as living actors to the front in these 
brief episodes- Vangisa, the ever ready improvisatore, and VakkaJi, 
the doting disciple, for instance, arc men of whose characters we 
know more than we do of wise, earnest and sagacious teachers like 
Saripum and Mg^aillna^ Of Moggallana and of Panthaka Junior 
I shall have more to say in a later chapter. 1 would fain know more 
of two others who elude us, both among the men who had been 
in close touch with the Leader;—the teacher who had “ heard 
dhamma and from the mouth of the founder,’^ and knowing 

refused to conform to the wording of it as fixed by the first Con¬ 
ference : we should surely know his name, but he has been ostracised 
in the records with the name of Purina, the Man of Old ^ and the 
^ cd- E Hardv^ PTS^ 
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venenble fccluse^ Gavampati, a very Messes in psychic power, the 
friend of Ya$a in hi$ yonth : 

Who by bis might reared up the SaiabhQj 
Who sEandeth sdf-rehaiit and unmcivedi 
Him mighty seer the unseen worlds acdalm * * 

Gavampati has been lost, irr his bst acts, by the Pitaka tradition 
and wt have to seek him in Chinese translations of possibly 
Mahisanghlka originab. 

Of those who were Sakyans not by adoption only but by birth, 
we meet with the Leader's half-brother and his son here and thercj 
silent listeners in Suttas, and in the only talk made historic by the 
Asokan Edicts : that of deliberate lying, the Utter, Rahula, is by 
implication made to appear not, in this respect, irnpeccablen But 
neither of thtse men, younger than Gotama, and associated with 
his work from an early date, appears with him in his last years. At 
his passing they are not seen. Had they perhaps turned back to the 
low thing ”, the lay life ? Many may very well have done this. 

Then there were the kinsmen and fellow-Sakyans who, when 
the Kumara of thetr dan had established his position as a teacher 
patronized by the king of Magadha, left their northern home in 
Kosala, and came in to swell his Order: first, Mah^nama, then 
six more : Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, and 
Devadatta, Of these, two are certainly very live wires in the records ! 
Devadatta, the schismatic, attractive, psychic, ambitious, who all 
but succeeded in wrecking thecontinoity in “TheravSUk^^ Buddhism, 
and Ananda, loyal, gentle and courteous, the loving, but often, 
and wrongly, d^ribed as “beloved^" disciple, deferring over¬ 
much to the majority. These two certainly prevent the much 
dehumanized records fronfi being a$ lifeless as they would otherwise 
have been. Anuruddha was gifted psychically as was Devadatta 
and Moggallana and Gotama himself, yet we find him resordng to 
peace and quiet in seclusion with Kimbila and another, instead of 
using hb gifts to good purpose. Bhaddiya we only meet widi else¬ 
where in the Anthology i Bhagu b but a name. Their great 
adventure makes a pretty Jiitaka tale in the Vinaya i renunciation, 
by the telling of their motive in leaving home, it docs not deserve 
to be called^ 

I have suggested, that the one rift In the aU-sJirouding veil of 
oblivion, hiding from us the nature of the work and influencE of 
each of those first co-helpers, happens-^if only for a moment—in 

^ ver, 37, Sec below. Chapter XIX, 
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Assaji's case in a glimpse of whai, in the (probably) new thought 
of the day was his special preoccupation^ But we do not get any such 
rift in the case of the other fectors in the body of doctrine which has 
come down through Sakya as Hlnaytna Buddhism, factors sufficiently 
prominent to be confused now by this, now by that writer with 
Gotama^s own central teaching. Whoi, for insmee, was it who 
brought in, probably very early, die way of the “computing” 
(Sanlcha, S^nkhya) theory, so much coming into vogue, even as we 
saw, in Brahman teaching (unacknowledged as yet ijj Slnkhya), 
with its discipline of mental clarity in name, number, categories, 
mental analysis, and it$ guarding die nature of the very man by 
the “ not I, not Mine, not the Man of me ” formula ? Which of 
the pupils of Alara, among Go-tama^s fellow-studenis—was it Gotama 
himself—made the practice of rapt musing important? 

Such arc some of die so far unsolved problems of the coming 
to be of die heterogeneous aggregate called Hfnay^na Buddhism, 
which has been transmitted, welded together, edited with additions 
and subtractions by long -"apostolic successions” of Sanghas of 
monks. And I venture to think that, in saying many things about 
what ""Buddha” and ""Buddhism” teaches, when what we really 
have in mind ts the complex of the written wo-rd, we have lost sight, 
we have never had sight, of the man Gotama working tvitti those 
other actual, if less inspired, pejwnalidcs, the men who with him 
set going the Wheel of Dhamma In the first concept, the first 
woi^, of its triple slogan : Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha, Buddhism 
has tended 10 merge the other two j Dhamma and Sangha have 
virtually become Buddha j all the teaching was pracricaUy word of 
Buddha j all the teachers were virtually Buddha : what he *" said ”, 
or "^said he would have said And when this or that In the body 
of docttine is said to be derived from Brahmanism or from Sankhya 
or from Yoga, either Gotama b said to have anne.xed it, or, in a quite 
impersonal because unknown way, the body of doctrine or Buddhbt 
"'philosophy” is said to have imported it. 

The result of this confused point of view is, that something 
different b ever being brought up a$ the ""Central Concept of 
Buddhism Either it is emancipation—-or it is ariatia 

—denial of the very man, purusit^ puggatf^ (usually reftrred to as 
Self, soul, or ” I ”)—or it is ”, or it is "" ” (plural), 

or It is causation, or a form of mysticism, of Brahmanism, or of 
Sankhya, or it is or ahtmid, or atheism, or just ethics. Each 

theorist is quite or fairly confident that he has got hold of the truth, 
^ EKg. K, ij J04 ; ill, 29 i iv, 379. 
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and that it k whatthe Buddhataught 1 That the Sangha, when 
it started as a handful df men, might daim credit, were the truth 
known, for much of the teaching which Buddhists and exponents 
of Buddhism rank as equal to the indisputable message of the leader 
of those few men — the message of the Wa)r“-4s vety possibly 
a Jact, but it is a submerged fact. I am not assuming for a moment 
that Gotama dunng his long mission taught one theme only, or that 
his felbw“tc 3 diers never taught it. To this I will return. 

The one slender clue of Assaji, and the queer misfit of his reply 
to Slriputta remain to suggest to us how the composite Dhamtna 
came into being. And we may apply that due thus : It is not fit 
to see in that teaching the work solely of one man, no matter if he 
did teach many years and learn much the while, and then to say this 
or that is its “central idea”, ignoring in part, the alleged, solemn 
statement of what that central idea really was. Again, it is not fit 
to see in * Buddhism or “ Buddhist philosophy a hqmc^eneoua 
whole borrowed from this or that •* system’’ presumed to be older. 
It is more fit to see, in its complex of teaehing,^jr/r, an inspired message 
for tile welfare of the many, appealing simply and directly to the 
very nature of every man and woman in the “ wayfaring of life 
here and through the worlds j contnbutions from the current 

rnuch=^timng new thought and will, i.c. culture of the Counery and 
time, brought in, collectively or individually, by the little band of 
ardent men who, with their comrade Gotama — and 
Started their teaching as the Sakyaputtas, 
the influence of the monk-world of guardians and transmitters on 
the recorded sayings. Had Gotama alone, or Gotama together with 
his first colleagues planned a doctrine or system ”, wc should have 
a homogeneous teaching, instead of one whidi every critic gauges 
differently. Again, had Gotama and his friends been real utter 
monk-men , born anchorites, to whom the inner world of the 
monk is the only world that county we should have found a simpler, 
more homogeneous teaching. But there wa^ not only that type 
of monk I there wa$ the man conccined to teach new knowledge 
as such, and there was the brother-maji seeking world-betterment. 
These were not monks by nature, but men of the world, “ mondial 

men^ But they could only be respected a$ teachers if they taught 
as 

And so they decided, at some early date in their mission to become 
samanas, almsmen, monks. This would not mean the winning 
an altogether unanimous welcome from their world of laymen. We 
come across complaints voiced here and there in the SutUis, quite 
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, from the frequent allusion to lay cridebms adduced in the 

3 Vinaya as leading to some new, or changed rule. These former 
strictures are all I believe, imputed to brahmans. Brahmans would 
not unnatmally resent the way in which the samara detached him¬ 
self too previously from carrying on the dudes of work Ln the world 
and at home- We See the brahman farniet tdling Gotama that 
who works has the right to dine » we See Rohtnl^s bmhman father 
blaming her for giving alms to 

, . . the lazy crew; 

They mate their living oflf what others givep 

Cadging are they, and greedy of tit-bits. ver. 273.) 

Other brahmans pour scorn on the " shavelings ”, whoj so to speak, 
simulate the brahman retired rcdusc, while associating with com¬ 
panions of any or no dass.^ It was a mixed recepdon for the sama^ 
whether he came out to turn his back on the world, or to help It. 
Herein the men of Sakya were as was Gotama himself. Theits 
was, musi have been the incorrigible, ineradicable will to help the 
Many ; and more—to help them in a new way. It w^ not will 
to help the bodies of them nor their minds as such j it was to help 
the very man in men, the spirit, soul, very man. It was a great cask, 
and no easy one, the nature of which is sdll much overlooked. It 
was a “ More ” they were to bring to man, a new More in man^s 
worth. This was to bring out and sdr up the individual will, in 
each man, to the Better; that he himself must choose the 

way to his arf/ia^ which had hitherto been a matter prescribed for 
him, and that the winning of it hereafter depended not on ohser^'ances, 
ritual and rule, but on how he carried out his choice in his life —^ 
a matter which had not been stressed. WiU-missioners : no word 
is more fit to describe Gotama and his first men. 

Will-missioners they appear to me. Similarly the first men of 
Jesus will appear, with their Master himself, to one coming fresh 
to a reading of the Gospels, to have been Healing-mlasioncrs, far 
more than Word-missioners. The “ gift of healing ”, however 
it be expti^wgd by chose who accept it as faci^ must have been 
abnormally on the increase, to have made it possible for Jegus to meet 
with several such men in one small corner of a small land. 1 conceive 
a similar aimrmai gr^'ih m or synergy, in that small 

area, where Gotama and his men were reared and where they worked. 
It was men W'ith such a gift of will who will have drawn Gotama 
and who were drawn to him. That we know so very little of them 

^ i, TA^ragdiAa^ AUj/Alinti, 
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is our mis/ortune. We would give much for just one Sajdag m the 
Suttas on what, in world-help,, the causal law meant fbt Assaji, 
by Assaj 1. We fed the mu tual love and esteem in the senbf dJsdpIe’s, 
Kondanna’s, greeting after long absence, in old age, of the bdoved 
Leader — the disciple described by verse-maker Vangjsaas : 

strong in energy.^ But we have enough for all that to feel sure, 
that for all their differences in outlook, in ideas old and new, the very 
strong will, working mainly as will to help, must have linked them 
dosely with their Leader, and that it was men, as he said, like him* 
$df, whom he sent to and fro as missioners to ** tell man of the 
“ lovely dhamma ”, in them, of the “ God-life.” * 

^ SamyKtia, i, 193 ! TJkregaths, ver. 1338 f. 

* Fin., loc, cit., p. II. 
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THE MANDATE ON CAUSE 

I have tried thus fkr to show, that in the first adherents of the 
Man of Safcya, we should see, not mere listeners, SateiliE^ disciples, 
but fnen very fit to be fellow-workers, men who a$ such would not 
merely echo his teaching, but enrich it by what they themselves 
brought into it. I have already indicted one aitd otheis of these 
enriching factors, and I would now deal with each of tht^ in some 
detail- 

But let this strong presumption that we have here in Sakya 
the work of not one man alone, but of men of individual capacity 
and manifold tendency, not mislead us as to the equally strong 
presumption that they were one and alt bent on a common quests 
Their object was the man and his welfare, the one and the other was 
to be worded in terms of a new value, but a value which a man would 
understand and appreciate as it was meant he should. In other words 
it was a More which they were bringing to Everyman about 
himself. Not about things exte rnai 1 not about the external universe j 
just about himself. However much their own predispositions might 
Cause them to teach with varying emphasis ^ however much this 
might and did lead to a ntanifoldness in the teaching they handed 
down f they were all, so far as the scanty record shows, at one in 
that common quest: the bringing as mission-teachers a gift to man. 

Of what I have called enriching factors, none has left a deeper 
mark on the Founde r"s mandate of man's progress in the More 'V 
pictured as a Way, than that which we saw working at the very out¬ 
set : the teaching of that " More^' by way of <3.use and effect. 
So deep is the mark that in books on Buddhism, whether old, 
mediaeval, or modem, the religion is more often said to have 
'* causation ” as Its base, or essence, or credo, than the saving 
importance of the Way of the good life. 

I said “old " books, thinking of the Pitafcas themselves. There 
we read, that he who sees (happening a$ causal) 

Sees j he who sees sees words 

said to have been said by the Founder, and, in the passage, ascribed 
to him by Sanputta. Again, Gotama is recorded as saying to Udiyin, 
^ MaJjAima, i, 190. 

*31 
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A pAribbljakA or wandering student: ** Let be the end (limit) of 
the past; let be the end of the fiitufc 5 I will show you : 

where this is, that becomes ; from the uprising of this that arises j 
where thi$ j$ not, that docs not become j from the stopping of this, 
that stops.” ^ In other words, I venture to interpret, dhanjms 
is in that becoming which you can now be causing by your wiJh 
Again, to the abstract statement just ciicd, followed by the statement 
of the Paticca-samuppada formula (that is, by the usual application 
of the general wording to the cause and stopping of Ul is given 
the special title of ariyo Nyiyo,^ or Ariyan Teaching. This is 
enough to show at least the titular importance of the subject in the 
records earlier and later, apart from the Suttanta devoted to it in 
the DTgha, and the Collection devoted to it in the Sarnyutta. 

With mediaeval schoolmen, such as Buddha$hos% who deals 
at length with Paticca-samuppada in hh Fhuddfii-m^gg^p^ and those 
who wrote in Sanskrit, such as Vasubandhu, this book isnotconcemeiL 
Our business is with the beginnings of this deep mark $et upon 
a gospel, which in its first authoritative utterance, ha$ not a word to 
teach about cause and effect gospel. The figure in that much 
submerged gospel of the Way is, it is true, capable of being inter¬ 
preted in terms of a working cause to bring about a desired effect. 
But this 1$ not its first, its overt meaning. A world-message would 
not take a line so crooked. The appended four truths ”, it is tru^, 
are an application of cause diagnosed and the stopping of it indicated. 
But even were they part of the origidal utterance, which I hold 
they were not, they are not a statement of the essence and spirit 
of Buddhism ” as a g&spfl nf They assurne a belief in causality, 

AS a man would do who put a bucket of water into our hands to pour 
on our blazing turban. (A Sakyan figure suggests the simile,) It 
was, as I have said, Assaji, and not Gotama, who spoke, of the new 
teaching he is made to ascribe to the man of Satya, in terms of a gospel 
of causation. And it is with the words imputed to him that we are 
concerned. 

Let us go more critically into these. Sariputta, having accosted 
Assaji as we $aw, asks : ” What ig the doctrine {kfmv^dt} of your 
teacher, the SamaM Sakyaputta f . * h Tell me little or much, 
(but) tell me just the artka (the well, die good, in it) 5 it is i^rtha 
that I need* What need to make much wording ? ** 

The reader should note here that I uke die older, the Indian, 

^ Ibid.p 32. * Samyntiat v.p 388. 

® Now published as TAg &/ Parity^ by P. Maung Tin, 

B.Litt.Oxon., PTS. 
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not the " Buddhist ” meaning of itirtka, used by Oldonbcrg and Rhys 
Davids, and rendered “ spirit ”, as = “meaning They would seem 
to be justified by the following question with the word 
which I have rendered “ wording In kter records the two 
Pali words of the text: ^rttha^ are frequently used in this 

sense of spirit or meaning and letter or form. But 1 can find no 
instance of the pair of words either in Vedic or in early Pali literature, 
and I am constrained to judge that we have here a genuine Vedic 
and Sakyan term edited and embroidered in later idiom 

and antithesis. It was just arth& as “ Good ” or spiritual health, 
“salvation,'* that Sariputta is declared to have been seeking, albeit 
in this Vinaya record it is called and in the bter Dhammapada 

Commentary of release (infljtiAff) And as we saw, 

“belonging to was the term used in the record of the 

First Utterance, where '“spirit” or ”meaning” h dearly not 
meant. 

Assaji thereupon “uttered this expression oi dhuTnma 
parsyjyam) : — The things which have come to be from a cause, 
of these the tathigata has spoken the cause j and the stopping which 
is of them : such-a’-speaker is the great [This is in 

/ims q/ vsrSi.) 

“ Then in Sariputta, hearing this expresion of dhsmmaf arose 
the dustless spotless dhamma-^\ght^ namely ; whatsoever is arising* 
thing, all that is ending-thing.” 

“This verily is dhamm^, if so be ye have thereunto reach^, 
which is the Estate Unsorrow ing. Unseen, and by many myriad 
ages the Long-ago-gonc Past." 

I have given these lines as literally as possible. 

The last paragraph has been by the translators given to Sariputta. 
More accurately, for me, it b a pious editor’s comment, in quite 
poetic idipm if not in any recognised metre, on the foregoing, 
by him revered, “expression of dhamma^\ That “expression” 
(perij/ryd) had evidently come to mean for him and his feUow-votaries 
something very “ central ” and essential. 

Now the tw"0 previous paragraphs make together a very bad 
fit Thus : the vitst claims to say what the “ great redusc ” taught. 
The following pr^sr sentence does not, and makes a different states 
ment. The vm* Says : This man (is abk to) assign its arising and^ 
its ending to everything that is caused. The sentence says, 

that when Sariputta hears, he sees by a flash of insight that what- 
ever arises comes to an end. Or, more truly interpreted, as I hold, 

1 Page 154. * 
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whatever is a fusing is also a stopping. Namely^, the willing agent 
can both produce and also stop. Now this is not what die 
said. The prss^ makes a statement we cdl a law, or unifonnity. 
This IS usually identified as the law of impermanence (irnkca). More 
justly It means: anything a man can produce he can also stop. For 
this and thb only was the interest felt in those days in such a matter. 
But the •uersf says only : Here is a man who can tell the specific 
cause and ending of any given thing. Further, the word "cause ” 
(Aeia) ^ only in the ver^. Further, the verse makes a claim, “out 
of the blue ”, of omniscience for a brand-new teacher. Further, 
the ver&e, found in inscriptions on ruins at Benares and elsewhere 
occurs nowhere else in the Pi^kas, Further, the prose rejoinder 
of Sariputta is a SEcreoiyped phrase occurring dsewherc in the 
Pi pikas. 

How is it that a Church so insistent on formulas, in verse and 
prose^ as the Sangha should have neglected to reiterate a verse, 
which has come eo seem to writers, even to such an one as Oldenberg, 
and in the latest edition coo of his BuJdftd, " the Buddhist confe^on 
of faith briefly comprised”? Nor, for that matter^ without 
supporting evidence, if we are to bdie^'e Brian Hodgson’s statement 
that the veree can, or could in his day, be repeated by almost every 
man, woman and child of the Bauddha faith at Katmandu (NepaJj,^ 

My answer that this verse, so charged with weight of office, 
is a later compibdon than Vinaya and Suttas, and was interpolated 
in the former work, when Sakya, call it Way-cult or Cause-cult, 
had become Buddha-cult- The botch work of the episode is then 
in some degree explained ^ 

Yet not wholly. As I said in the last chapter, I do not see in 
Siriputta a champion of any teaching of saltation based on willed 
action caus/ii. Gifted and impressive speaker he appears to have 
been, valued by his teacher Safijaya the sophist mu^ as Gotama 
was valued by his tqacheTS, A|ara and Uddaka,^ But he appears 
as “ fed up with” Sanjaya's sceptical sophisms. Much, it is true, 
IS fathered upon Siriputta (as upon his Leader) with which he had 
nothing to do, for instance, the book called Patisambhtda-rnagga, 
schoolmen^s work of a much later date, and the last two Suttantas 
of the Dlgha, numbered categories, evident supplement and appendix 
to the earlier contents, compiled probably subsequent to bis 
predecease, and not by any of the original Sakyans. But if 
we combine text and commentary in which are thumbnail sketches 

1 Spence Hardy, of 196, 

■ Mah 5 v,t i, 2+, 2, 
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of Sariputta, wc seem to get wrhat, m spite of opposing cries^ I should 
caJJj as a known Western writer was caJJed, a God-in toxicated 
By that I mean the Indian sense, the sense of raizing the “ More"" 
in each man Who can grow into, become the " Most”, and the 
Sakyan sense of dhaTn^a as the Inner Controller, the Antara-Yamm, 
urging the many's will in that growth. In his quest for Amata, 
or Mokkha^' — he may not^ as to that, be rightly worded in either 
word—he was seeking the best way to further that Becoming. He 
Is repeatedly said to have been commended by the Founder- — whose 
dearest fnend, if any one was, he was (the idling of Ananda ** the 
beloved disciple” is nonsense) — as the man who alone taught 
Gotama's message as he himself taught it. The Anthology praises 
him as speaker and teacher, yet so unassuming would he seem to 
have been that he impressed some as slow in mind : 

Not dnlJ is though be seem dull of wit, 

says a verse* ascribed to him. And If a novice hinted that his robe 
was disarranged, he would thank him a$ his teacher.* I see him a$ 
a thoroughly good and lovdy man—the best type of the Sakyan 
sapptiristi —^teaching salvation by Right Wayfaring, by the God- 
conduct, by rather than one to whom die power that lay 

in tinifoimity of happening as causal would appeal We do hnd him, 
once only * I think, alluding to contact” as came of ill, and it is 
always possible, that we have here a mere fraction surviving of what 
was, when first spoken, a purview of the subject. But nothing 
further has Survived, save this and his reference quoted earlier in 
this chapter^ 

All this, however, is a little by the way, and serves but to show 
how hard it is to get at the true residuum in these ancient records, 
wherein they who have handed them down have forgotten so much, 
are so indifferent as to historic truth (the eptsode is only incidentally 
included as one instance among many of the original method of 
ordination !J, and where the chroniclers are not careful to be con¬ 
sistent, or at least did not alwaj-s know, as we now can know, what 
was contained in other versions beside their own. Thus as to 
consistency, the chronicler in the Dhammapada Commentary makes 
Assaji say only the first part of the metrical reply to Sariputta, and 
makes S^riputta himself add the second part 1 Truly the tampering 

^ In h loc. dt,, and Cejwy.j ii^ 90, respectively. 

* 1015 t JaUiafftdno, 

* Kivdrrd Sayings, S8^ n+ 

* Ihid.r ii. 28 f. 
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hand of the editor^ encounteringj poor man ! many lacunt£^ has 
been busy, 

I come to the very kerne! of this matter of causation as taught 
already in early Sakya, before It bulked even bigger than the teaching 
of the Way. My inquiry is twofold : who introduced it ? what 
did it mean as gospel when introduced ? 

Who introduc^ it ? Why not^ it will be said, hold to the record 
with which this section of the Vinaya begins, where the Man is shown 

ij 2} as meditating in full foimola on the production of what 
brings sorrow or ill, and on the ending of it ? Or where, in the 
** Great Jn-egend " of the Dlgha Nikaya he is actualiy asking himself 
what brings and what ends ill } and angers again in formulated 
terms identical with chose of the Vinaya, save that here, again 
inconsistent, the two ultimate links in the causal chain are omitted ? 

I go with the legend so far as to believe that he was much occupied 
with formulating a causc-gospel, when he had absented himself 
from the men who wished to teach, as well as he. And this is not 
because the legendary account is in itself at aU convincing j I do not 
find it so. But even without writing, the chroniclers were here and 
there able to word episodes which strike the hearer as true. 1 could 
quote several did 1 not fear to dog the argument. It is not even 
because the Man's self-communing is worded in formulae or quasi- 
mantra : there was more or less of a reason for that. But once he 
has questioned himself on the ori^n of ill, he is not made out as 
seikmg the reply* The reply is given him ; it is placed as a finished 
argument into his mouth* But later he h depicted as wanting to 
talk to men about the fact of causal unifonnity being something by 
which, as by a lever (the figure is mine) the man could uplift himself 
from his lower nature, yet he fears that habit, custom, the wonted, 
will prove hostile to this new go^l — and so when he does begin, 
it is with a more popular “way^"* Here I find something more 
deserving the name of evidence, that he had thought much and 
wistfully on the idea of causal uniformity as a spiritual lever or spring, 
with which he could enlist man's will in his own betterment. 

But, as I have said already, so far from having such words as lender, 
or spring, wherewith I of our mechanical day can glibly picture 
incentive, he may quite possibly have felt he had no words to make 
such a gospel practicable. Now among his men, one or more did 
find it possible, did succeed where he anticipated too great a difficulty, 
did fin^ as he did not, convincing words, and so brought in to the new 
SaJeyan Word this factor which proved so greatly inAuenrial in its 
I DtgAa, ii, 37 1 ^^myutia, i, 171, L Sapra^ p. 117. 
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de^dopmenL But can we make any plausible guess wha it was, 
seeing that Buddhist tradition has let the memory of those cause- 
missioners dtc by fathering their work on the Man who was Way- 
and- Will missioner ? 

I am venturing here to repeat my own guess.^ Assaji, we can 
see, was certainly much preoccupied with the teaching of cause, 
whether or no we accept as true the record of his referring it as gospel 
to Gotama. But I have said chat I cannot see in Assaji an original 
messenger, or effective speaker of a new mandate, and why 1 cannot 
Rather am I inclined to see in his answer to Sariputta a reference, 
not to the Sakyan Gotama, but to another man, who had the gifts 
and power he himself was less endowed withal, and who had atnually 
formulated a way of teaching for the Many based on causation. 
And Just when be made that answer—and we cannot say with 
respect to those other first occurrences when it was, so mixed, 
so incidental is the inclusion of them iri the Vinaya—'he had come 
straightway from meeting that teacher, and possibly hearing him 
enunciate kit First Utterance as a message worthy to launch on his 
world- Assaji was evidently a fervent disciple, a deeply convinced 
man, even if he fdt tongue-shy at attempting the difficulty— 
Gotama had felt it as difGcult — of putting the for a go$pel 
based on causation, so as to do it justice, to a man he knew to be as 
gifted as was ^tiputti- 1 am new * - lately come to this 
teaching j I am not able to set it out fully, but I will state it in out¬ 
line." We may look upon him as abettor of an original teacher, 
but not as able to make the teaching what it actually became : a 
rival factor to the message of the Way. 

It is not in anyone of the so-called Five-men that 1 see such an 
crigiTial teacher, nor in any of those named among the earliest 
converts. Bui — -and I give it here as nq more than a surmise — 

I incline to see him in one of the twelve Theras (seniors), who are 
several times named especially in the Vinaya, as being about the 
Founder* These were Sariputta, Mc^g^lana, Kassapa, Kacdna, 
iCotthita, Kappina, Cunda, Anuruddha, Revata, Upali, Ananda, 
Rahula. This list is not always the same * in the ^oup of the 
moonlight talk in the Gosingavana,^ Nos. 4-8 are omitted ; in the 
group of Udina, i, 5, commended by the Bh^v^ as true 
** brahmans," i.e. sincerely religious men^ — Nos. lo-ii are omitted, . 
and Devadatta, the formidable schismatic, is included, which is 
a testimony to the age of the Sutta. A further comparison of such 
lists shows a certain number of "constants" among the twelve i 
* 1937. * Ho. 31* 
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of these the rmn I have in mind k ail but such ; I refer to 
Kappina. 

Kappina was then undoubtedly one of the leading, shall I say^ 
apostles in the inception of Sakya y and Kapptna is signalled out, 
in the Anguttara chapter of men and women commended for this 
or that gift or office, as the best of those who exhorted the monies.^ 
Yet there is not a single Sutta surviving in which he is the spesJeer I 
The commending of him in this way is explained in two Com¬ 
mentaries :—that on this passage, and that on the verses attributed 
to him (Th^agdihJ^ ver^ 547-56), thus: Become not only a convert 
to Sakya, but a Senior with a thousand pupils, he became slack in 
teaching, musing on hi$ happy state. The Founder inquired into 
this and bade him i Brahman 1 (holy man) do not so i from to-day 
teach Jfiamma to them who have come in+’^ He did so, causing the 
thousand to attain saintship. So far then we see Kappina as eminent 
among first apostles, credited in tradition with a mighty persuasive¬ 
ness in teaching, but as teaebing what, and with what emphasis, 
not a word remains to guide us. 

Docs he then figure in the Suttas only in this wordl^ way i 
No, in two widely detached Suttas, both of the Samyutta Nifcaya,* 
both entitled Kappina wo soo him pointed out to disciples by 
Gotama, as approaching or as seated, and spoken of in terms of respect- 
The former Sutta run$ thus : “ Do you see that monk coming to 
usj pale, thin, with prominent nose ? (I do not feel satisfied about 
the word pale, “ odatakam Kappina was a noble, nor would 
an Indian brother-noble comment on that. The Commentary 
also, if I recollect rightly, is silent here* It is probably a corrupt 
reading, possibly some form of preacher.) That monk 

is highly gifted, of wondrous powerp No easy matter was it to win 
what he once had not won . . the rest tails off in the usual 
formula for the religious career: “even that uttermost goal 
of the God-life which he has attained, wherein he abides, having 
Come even here to know it thoroughly for himself and to realize it.” 

In the odier Sutta, his rapt absorbed stillness is pointed out. 

There is yet another little Sutta following the former of these, 
in which Gotama points out two unnamed disciples of Kappina in 
the same terms as their teacher- And we are left wondering whether 
one of them was Assaji ? I judge we have here very old fragmentary 
sayings relating to an early date in the Order, when Kappina had 

1 By scanty materials^ or oversight, I have wrongly *"nuias"* 
in Pra/mt ihc Ererhrirj. 

^ Vol. ii, 204 p v.r 315. 
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very likely not yet cast m his bt with the Sakyans, and that we have 
the two teachers meeting, it is just possible, for the first rime : the 
eK-raja from the border^-country, its capital named Kukkuta, with 
the Icumara from the uplands of Kosabu That Kappina is referred 
to as if he were a monk, already in the Order, may well be just the 
way of the monastic editor making his fragments of oral sayings 
more plausible. That the names of the two disringuished students, 
about whom there follows a little poem, are forgotten is evidence 
that we have here very old stuff* 

Then there is the traditional story of ICappina in the 
Commentaries of Buddhaghosa's Pali recast (from the Sinhalese, 
which was from the Magadhij and of Dhammapak.^ They are in 
agreement that Kappina as raja, i.e. squire, petty chieftain, of a 
remote estate somewhere in the north-west, uras athirst for coming 
to know new ideas, and stationed men at the gates of his town to 
ask incoming traders, if they could tell of any teaching 
of such. At length traders arrived from SavatthT, who told him of 
"the Buddha^ere. At that he put all his home business aside 
and set out with his cavalcade towards SavatthL The Buddha 
meanwhile aware, when at dawn he surveyed the " world ", of his 
coming, went forth to meet him. 

We have very possibly here a legend, not unlike that of Siddhattha 
Gotama himself, and which, had there been only not 

f/rcugi a/ /er esi 

room for two Such men, had the Sakyan Sangha not lathered the other 
man^s teaching on one and the same teacher, had Buddhism kept 
alive the memory of the man who turned the mandate largely from 
one of the Way to one of the Clause, would now bulk as largely in 
the popular lore of Buddhism as does that of the accredited founder. 
So far then we now see Kappina rcct^i^ed both by tradition, 
and also by the Sakyan leader as in a way aim himsilf. Yet not 
akin as brorher-leacher in just the same way as he declared 
Sdriputta to be. I think this merits attention. Kappina was dearly 
a tocher to be reckoned with, yet not of him was it said : 

The Whee] I set a-goIng^ Dhammfl-wheet^ 

Above whkb, Selfl^ there is none, 't is that 
Doth Slriputta after my eramplie turn* 

Who hath become Lite him-who-thus-hatli-gouei* 

* On Angutiara (Etad-agga-vagga) and TAtrogJiAa, re^p. 

* Suiia-NifdJa^ ver, 557 ; ver. 827. 
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even diDugh there was plenty of opportunity to have done so, sn such 
Suttas as those cited above. 

I come now to the verses, 547—66, ascribed to 

Kappina, That Kappina compiled them as they stand, who shall 
dare to say ? Far more likely is it, that gnomic aphorisms, such as 
these, were very possibly prose sayings repeated by his many pupils 
and, as utterances of a leading "apostle”, were memcally recast 
by those dericai monks who, as the years went on, were gmdually 
amassing a Smriti, or worded tradition fit to set beside the more 
venerable thesaurus of the brahmans. I do not see all the poems 
in the Anthology as of this nature- There were, as I have pointed 
out, genuine poets among the compilers. But these verses are 
different, and should be contrasted with, sy, those of MigajSla, 
cited in an earlier chapter. They arc in a way a misfit with the 
sentiments, monastic, axichoritic, esthetic, prevailing in the book 
as a whole. The reader will thank me for giving him to hand the 
opportunity of judging for him&df. I give them not metrically, 
as in my translation, but in liteiaJ prose : 

" He who sees a matter (or end, object, not yet come, 

beforehand, as beneficial or as harmful, in him neither ill-seekers 
nor well-Scekers scrutinizing see a defect- 

He by whom meditation in breathing has been perfected, well 
made^to-become, practised duly as by the Buddha caught, he lights 
up this world as the moon freed from doudx 

^ Lo now ! the mind of me white, boundless, well made-to* 
bt^ome, penetrated and grasped, illumine all directions. 

**The holy man is truly alive, though his weald’i be destroyed j 
with the not getdng of holiness (pamS)^ though rich he is not alive. 

^ Holiness is arbiter of the heard (jwri, learning] 3 holiness is 
increaser of repute and 6jiic j with holiness as friend a man even 
here finds happy things In thinp of ilL 

^^This is not a thing of to-day, nor abnormal nor anomalous: 
" where ye are bom ye die" : what is here that is anomaly ? For 
to one bom the sequel is perpetual dying from life ; here this one 
and that, when bom, die : verily such are all breathers. 

“ Verily not for the welfare of the dead is it that (there 

be] weeping of other men j not honouring (them is it), nor of world- 
(value), nor praised by recluses and brahmans- Weeping wastes 
eye and body ; comeliness, strength and intelligence is wasted. 
To one joyous, (joyous] become the world-quarters, j well-seekers 
become they, if he be not lucky. Hence should one desire the wise 
and the cultured, (ifj in family dwelling. Verily by their abundant 
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holmess (mcfi) accomplish what should be done^ as by a Wt the full 
river [is crossed}. Grcat-Kappina uttered these verses.” 

Of these verses I wrote recently i “They are neither Hindu, 
nor Buddhist, nor Jain, nor monastic ^ they are frankly pag^+ 
But if we look at them as the verses of a man absorbed in the study 
of the external world and of this earth-life only, they become a very 
voice speaking from a nearly forgotten past. There is nothing in 
them, save one verse, that Thales might not have written ! Take 
the first lines : how could a Causationist better commend the practical 
benefit of the prevision and prediction of specific causes f Note, 
too, the gloomy pagan ouilookj'^ Here I should have added : and 
the pa^ ground of joy outness and well-being.” Well, to-day I 
propose to modify to some extent this conclusion. Two years is 
not too short a time in which to become a little wiser. 1 will first 
make one or two incidental remarks. 

(l) On the cultivadon of breathing in safi (here “ meditation 
E shall have a word to ^y later. 

(a) I do not associate the words “ the mind of me (isj white 
with the words in the commendation quoted above t “ that oddt^is 
The latter is probably a misreading 5 the former refers to 
mental purity ” or lucidity. In this meaning the word k usually 
parij^data^ thoroughly white, and it would have probably been used 
here, had the metre permitted, 

(3) In passing, the insistence on the man, whose is the mind, 
mt ciftnm^ should be noticed. The man is not merged in the mind. 

(4) If I have substituted holiness *^ for the more usual 
wisdom in the irnportant word panMj it is not that I judge 

the Sakyan thought lightly of wisdom as we understand it. It is 
because he saw in pifmd more than what we see in wisdom to-day. 
Occasionally this more of moining confronts us in other Scriptures, 
c.g. jfi Psalms, in Proverbs, in Epistles of the Bible, and into it I 
have gone in an earlier chapter,^ It is the Divine nature in man, 
the More that may become the Most, which is truly the old Sakyan 
paM^. The Very phrase “ holiness-cornraded,^^ 

reminds us of the Mahabharata term to which I referred : "This 
Self is my true kinsman ; I can no other than be with Him*" 

(5) Save for the opening lines, I do not see that these versesi, 
imputed to Kappina, strengthen my surmise, that in him we have 
the man chieHy responsible for Sakya becoming, in repute, a religion 
based on causation. The opening lines are, none the less, distinctive 
as a pragmatic rune in cau^lity* But we are too much in the dark 

» Sm p. 9s. 
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as to the historical rebtion^ if there be really any^ between verses 
and putative author to build anything definite about the latter as 
a teacher of any special subject. All that we can say is, that there 
was a tradition existing, for the Thcragltha editors, linking Kappina 
the Great with a verse which gives practical value to prediction, 
or the foreseeing effect from cause. 

f6) The one other line in the Anthology mentioning a Kappina 
IS of interest^ even though it has nothing to do with causation. 
Kassapa the aposde is indifed with a number of poems. He may 
very likely have been the author of none of them. I may appear 
to be infected with what, in another connecdon, Garbe called ** barren 
dubierids *\ ^ but I have here anyway the leading of Dr. Winternita, 
the eminent author of the Histi?f‘y sf Indian Liimiture. Kassapa 
may have been addicted to compiling verse j we know that Vangfsa, 
whose many poems follow his, was so addiaed j but we know also 
that Kassapa was first and last, as Van^sa was not, the ascetic, 
and as such, and also as coming to the front m his old age, he is more 
likely to have had verses written about him than to have compiled 
them about either himself, or about his earlier fcUow-disciples^ 
There will, I imagine^ have been quite a number of verses, the 
rq>eating of which was kept up as the gencradons went by, but the 
authors of which had become forgotten. If there Is one thing of 
which, in most men, we can not say livelh for evermoricit is 
the name. Now Kassapa, as at the front in a great crisis, Moggalllm 
as the great wonder-worker and Vangjsa, as a famous improviser : 
was It not likely that in the case of these orphaned verses, the editors, 
feeling that “ the cliild must have a name ”, would mdude now and 
then a poem under the collecdons bearing severally these famous 
nam^ much as Persian editors have done in the Case of Omar 
Khayyam ? 

Perhaps one qf these is that ascribed to Kassapa, in which he 
IS beholding Brahma-devas doing homage to great Sariputta. 
Detached, and at the end, w'C read : 

Then, seeing Slriputta thus adored 
By hosts divine, saint most adorable, 

A smiJe stole o'er the face of Kappina. 

Now there is a precedent to this smile somewhat earlier, in 
the case of SunTta, the rubbish-sweeper, who in the verses ascribed 
to him, tells of a similar astounding honour done to himsdf, and 

^ Biitrag^ ZMr Kid/MrgijcAMtft i = Das ist nkht mein 

historische Kridlj sondem uDfnichtbw Zweifebucht. 
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of Master smiling at the sight and csommcotmg on the beauty 
of holiness. There are, moreover, a few other smiles — never tears 
—recorded of the Founder in Sutta and Jitakaj chiefly over memories 
of former lives, (And of only, I believe, one other son of Sakya. This 
is Moggallana,) Now, I conceive the Founder and his first men as 
B joyous company^ amojig whom smiled as of i^mbarkod on 
a happy quest, on a happy basi^ in thoir theory of man^s nature and 
de$tiny} would be frequent. But that & smile and its apparent cause 
should get into the records is perhaps significant, as of a tradition 
linking in some way the smtlers* I say not, that Kappina actually 
did smile on that occasion much less that Kassapa, or whoever 
compiled the odd little appendix, cornposed an imaginary smiling for 
SMihetic reasons. I have a different guess about it, but it is not 
pertinent to the present inquiry. 

This I here leave, only teso aware how very fiir it s^ds from 
constituting anything evidential for seeing in ICapplna, rather than 
in Gotama, let alone Assaji or any one else, the real founder of a 
Sakyan gospel of causation. As the Founder used to say : ! 

Titfhiifu Kaf^pino : “ Enough 1 Let that stand (asldej ! ** Let us 
sum up briefly why I think it was less likely to have been Gotama 
than another. 

(1) A Saying followed by an Act, both ascribed to him, both 
being recorded as of the first importance- (2J The tesrimony of 
the man who had been in unbroken companionship with him, fir^t 
as disciple, then for 25 years his personal attendant and what we should 
call his chamberlain, Ananda. 

fi) It were a hard thing to try to move people rooted in and 
content with tradition for the habitual) by a teaching of causation ^ : 
this i$ the Saying. The Act was the wording a scheme of teaching 
salvatfon as the choosing of the right Way where most took the right 
or the left. It was not a compassing of salvation (eventuallyj by the 
certaJnty, that what and how a man caused this would bring about 
thai. The scheme has also, it is true, come to include a stopping 
'"that” by not causing, or by stopping, "this”. But (^J this has 
been called “truths”, not cause and effect; fAJ world-gospels are 
not likely to have been negative in form. 

(2) After Gotama's death, Ananda, while at the "mother- 
church ” of Rljagaha, went, we read, to look at the repairs in 
fortifications going on. The supervising military engineer, 
MoggalJana of the Cowherd, a brahman, welcomes him l^ck to 
l^jagaha after his long absence, and then asks whether they reckon 

'■ ii^ j7 ; Mahlv,, i, 5, 3p etc* 
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to have among them any one “ almsman who is in every re^MCt 
the equal of the great Gotama ? And Ananda said : There is 
none suchg brahman. For he, brahman, was the maker-to-arise 
of a Way not arisen, he was the maker-to-perceive of a Way un- 
perceived, he was the declarer of a Way undeclared, he was the 
Way-knowet, the Way-witter^ the ’Way^master* And followers 
in the Way are now the disciples who in this later day have fallen in.” ^ 

Now this is a solemn, heartfelt confession of faith both in the 
beloved Leader and in what his teaching had meant to Ananda. 
And about it these thought arise in me : (i) Granting that Ananda 
did so speak, he of aU men was best qualified^ aged life-wiiness as 
he then was, tq siy what his deceased leader's teaching distinctively 
had been, what in a word truly represented it. And of causation 
he sa)rs nothing, (2) If the Sutta h a later compilation, and the 
answer, to give it high authority, was put into Ananda's mouth, it 
would be in words sanctioned by the Sangha of the day. This means 
that for the Sakyan Community Gotama was Way-mandatef, not 
Cause-mandaier. I cannot otherwise explain the direct and splendid 
emphasis in the reply, Causarion does not even come in as accessory 
mandate, let alone co-mandate. In it Gotama is the Man of the 
Way. And in the Sutta just preceding the reader can see, as I 
poineed out earlier, one of the few surviving examples of how, in 
his teaching, he verily was so. 

Herein I do not for one moment mean that the full significance 
in a message to man to can'e out his own s^vation of cause and 
effect was either underrated by Gotama and his men, or did not 
expand into a virtually twin gospel with that of the Way. I should 
be blind not to see the testimony to this in the Pifukas. Indeed, 
my first lispings on Sakya were about just these two things : “ the 
Will in Buddhism*^—and that is the Way-doctrine without die 
figure-head, the Wayfarer — and on Causation as a new word In 
rfHgrifn^ to wit, in Sakya.® I do not think, that Gotama started his 
mission with ft, nor does it come into the recorded charge he gave 
his first commissionersK But I think that some man or men among 
thc3Sc about him, either at first or later, missionfzed more as a teacher, 
or teachers, on Causation than on Wayiaring. It may have been 
Kappina i it may have been another j it may have been Kappina with 
otherSx Wo have seen that, of the twelve sometimes named as 
grouped about Gotama, not one is recorded as teaching prominently 
on the subject of causation. And Kappina alone, while he is recorded 

^ iii,^ Sj SuTta loS. 

® Congress of Oriencalisis^H CopenhageD^ T90&. 
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as best in teaching Ln the Order, is never recorded as teaching on 
any particular subject. Eliminating these, save Sariputta, all that 
wc have of the other quite first men h Assaji^s answer to the former, 
and Sariputta^s recorded reaction to it. 

Eut albeit the evidence I have so far found is alas ! either quite 
or mainly of a negative character, T will yet briefly sum it up to help 
the rcaderis goodwiU. Of the twelve Theras associated as such with 
Gotaina in the records, we have, in the case of each and all, records 
of utterances by them, or at least of conversations with them, s^Vi 
in tAe case of Kappina was a raja according to tradition, 

keen for new ideas, who like the Founder, left his home to learn 
the new from a teacher. He was twice pointed out by the Founder, 
and declared to be one who had achieved something very difficult. 
He was one of the list of men and women of the Order commended 
for specific excellence, nameLy, in the reaching of men who were, 
nominally at least, themselves teachers. To him are attributed 
verses of a very distinctive kind, the first of which has a bearing on 
causatioHh In verses accredited to another man he is likened to the 
Founder by a little trait rare in the records. 

In leaving the trail of our jr-teacher, I have a word for those 
who will say : This 1 $ all very well, as far as it goes, and that is saying 
little. Eut (ij what can there have been to make his contemporaries 
(or immediate followers) silent in associating causation with the 
main teaching of any Thera, if indeed it was more has teaching than 
that of the Leader and Founder f (2j The records explicitly assodate 
cause and effect with the ill of the world and the remedying of it 
in the preliminary meditations of the Founder, and with no one else. 
Is not this sufficient ? 

That my answer to the last question is in the negative I have tried 
10 show. That, in answer to the first qu^tion, a reason might be 
found for a movement or cult Ictdng a man% an eminent man’s, 
name die, while bi$ distinctive teaching is fostered, 1 shall presently 
bring forward in the ease of another important phase of Sakya 
misaiottizing. The reason is, in the case of boili teachers, the same. 
I surest it may have been that the two men in question were strongly 
drawn to the Founder, and the Founder himself strongly appredative 
of their doctrines ; some of his most lo^ul co-workers no less so, 
but beyond this, there was a potent determinant of such men’^s after- 
reputation which should be ever kept in view. Into that I shall 
go Later.i 

Here Jet it suffice that in Sakya we have a world-mandate which 
I Chapter XI, 
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I am persuaded was started for Everyman, mt for thf mon as 
nor mm as mmis* And m saying this I speak ooujiter to its 
traditions, its legends, its belated written rfscrdi. Now the men of 
original me^es might be drawn to die Founder, but not at all 
to the growing trend in the new community towards the adoption 
of the $tatus of the likely though this was to invest a religious 

teacher with that weight and prestige which out Scotdsh congre¬ 
gations used to see in the minister, when they called him a “ man of 
God . They may have seen and deplored, in the the 

tendency to look upon himself as in a world within a world, as well 
as the effect which wliat we now call industrial parasitism had upon 
his distnterestednesSw As dependent on the laity he taught, he ceased 
To be over a;^nst them a free man^ And as of an inner clf^ue^ 
he ceased to be with them fellow-man. Their anti-monasdeism would 
tell, both In his dealings with his colleagues, and in their estimate 
of him during and after his life with them* His teaching, Jt may 
be, had come to stay. But he, as not having endeared himself to 
the monk as monk, would a$ a personage wane with the years* Can 
we not see such disappearances in a nearer creed^—the first teacher 
for instance of Madonna-worship ? What man was here the lever ? 
Or what womyi, perhaps of those in “ Thrace, Scythia, Arabia ” of 
whom Epiphanius wrote as making offerings to Mary as to a goddess ? 

I come now to the second part of my inquiry : What did causation 
as a gospel m^n for the teacher, or teachers, by whom it was first 
taught as such ? 

Causation as a gospel, that is, as a new word of help to Every- 
m^ on the way ^d the mystery of life, wUl not have been fraught 
with the emphasis and the significance which it might now have 
for the Everj^man of to-day* It will not have interested that Every¬ 
man of a past day as a statement of cosmic truth. It will not have 
been a revelation, transcending everyday knowledge of cause and 
effect, of uniformity in “ Nature’s way. It will not have been 
to him as a Stoical tonic^ in an age when certain personal conceptions 
of deJti« were in the melting-pot,^ reassuring him, as in the 
Necessity of the Greek, that ** law ” m the universe wa$ a stable 
chronic fact ** behind ” the personal god. Even had it been all this, 
there would have been no new word here for the man of India, 
whose wise men had spoken before the day we are considering of 
cosmic Order (rfa)^ of which gods were but the mouthpiece (’Lra-ti/J* 

D ^ relatively ifnmatiire study 

Btiadhm) of eighteen years ago. 
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But, It may- be said, only the few, the wiser men would know 
and appreciate that older teaching j it would yet be a new word 
for Everyman, 

This may well have been the case. But whether the Cause^ 
gospel was in effect a popularization of the Vedic r/s on the one hand, 
and whether on the other. It was accepted as such by an Everyman 
ready to receive it, we must check by such evidence as we have in 
Our documents. This Is far from being the easy matter it would 
seem. Not because there is any lack of Sutea-references to causation, 
but because (s) almost every reference has been worded in terms of 
two formulas, (b) of these the greatly preponderant formula is not 
a proper exposition of causation as a “ means of grace ” to develop 
the “ More ” in man, but only of a mutilated aspect of it^ which 
alone appealed to the monk-teacher and the monk-recorder. 1 will 
go further into this presently. I have yet to say what^ for me, 
causation as a gospel did mean in the will of its first teachers. 

Now, this was indicated at the beginning of this chapter. I 
have tried in these pages to suggest that the growing need of that 
day, albeit dimly felt as such, a need which took effe« in (sj a new 
note in Brahman teiching, (AJ the “ Nigg^^tha ” or Jain movement, 
(f) the Sakyaji movement, was for a man to take over intio his own 
hands the shaping and control of his life. And by life I mean his 
life as a whole, with an indehnltc past and an indefinite, but very 
real future not of earth only. 

in this connection two points stood out with a dearncs which, 
if not new, was now enhanced, and was therefore newly worded. 
These were, firstly, that for each man '* life as we say^^d miy 
vie use this word, not they—was, as to the whole of it, a faring on 
anjarfa^ jamiunina^ pavatti and in faring a changing, 

a becoming. In fact the nearest equivalent to our “life ”, when not 
worded as births and dyings, was just “ becoming ” (iftmia}, too 
often translated by the Inadequate word “ existence ", Secondly, it 
was in ihe nun’s power to determine the nature of this constant 
becoming ”, And this he could do, so he was coming to believe, 
1^ and less by external applications of will : rite, oblation, Invoca¬ 
tion and the like, and more by chosen conduct In thought, word, 
and deed. This, die importance, not so much of “ ethics ” properly 
understood, as of individual conduct, is the burden preponderant 
in the Sakyan books. And in this conduct of life, so fraught with 
the future outlook. It is not the pleasing of an cxtemally conceived 
Providence which is the guide, nor the standing in the good graces 
* Sasteim and SiUftati are later terms. 
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of earthly guides (albeit thi$ is by no means a negligible motive ; 
it is the conduct which is by, or according to ^^dhatmna”. Nor 
was the man in whom “dhamma ” made appeal just body worked 
by mind \ the man was self j not ‘‘ himself "—that is our idiom, 
and ours only — 'the man was self, the self, the One self (** selves " 
was a much bter, a SUnkhyan term). And when once this self — 
God-seif and man-«lf in one — was conceived as moral, as “ good ’* 
(and not only powerful and creator), it became fit 
—the Greek would have said it became according to nature” 
—for the individual man also to become moral, gooci 

But there was much in the way obstructing his so becoming. 
Now what spring or leverage could the teacher, who as a man elect 
desired man's weal, call to mind to stimulate thb desirable becoming ? 
To stimulate in him the natural, the inevitable becoming-other, 
as the years passed, so that it should be a “ fit ” becoming i Well, 
to this end there was the invoking what we now call wiU, but which 
the Indian Could only word as ** stirred-up effort ”, or plan, or desire.^ 
And one great teacher pictured this a$ the progress, the effort, the 
adventure of the Journey Another great teacher (together 

with die former) ventured on the more abstract way of appealing 
to his hearer's ability to to produce, bring to pas% create^ 

effectuate, or, where he willed, to stop, end, destroy, desist from. 
So might wc depict a teacher of to-day seated In a motor-car, showing 
a child how, by manipulating tiris or that gadget”, he could 
produce progress, or regress and the like, and using this to enjoin 
the bringing to |^ss such a better habit, the stopping of such a bad 
habit- The body, die mind : here was his car, his his chariot j 
listen ! 

Thy chariot is the Silent Ruuner ” namfdj 
Wiib Wheels of Righteous Effort fitted well. 

Conscitncc the Lcaniag-board; the Dmpeiy 
Is Heedfuinesa; Dhamiua the Driver hj 
I tell you ; Right View he who runs before. 

And be it w'cmaUp be it man for whom 
Sach ebariot doth wait, by that same car 
Into Nibbtna^s pr^ence shall they come. 

ij 6.) 

This IS said to have been the Founder's response to the earnest appeal : 
Declare to me what insight is the cause of saintship i ^ And so 

^ Cf. the frequent comment commended by the viffse”. 

* See Chap. HI t the First Uticrauce. 

^ jfraJ^Aaviriya^ ^ Cejnmiirlarj^ I, 87, 
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close is Cause and Way blendeti in his reply^—he opens with die 
words : 

" Straight is the name that Way ia called^ and “ Free 
From the Quarter whither thou art hounds 

— ^that we can imagine how much both aspects of the manf way¬ 
farer ” and “ creative worker ”, meant fqr him. Both aspects meant 
the man making-to-bccoitie, not change as change, but a change 
from the le^ to the more, the More that was in him, the More 
which, developed from life to life, would one day blossom into the 
Most Who was in him. This was the (samm^) wayfaring, 

this was the fit work of cause, the fit, because it wa^ according to 
nature the Greek and we might say, because it was 
according to Self, the Sakyan would have said. 

This is the way, I now think the only way, in which the first 
Sakyans, Gotama, Kappina, and others, Saw in “ all things as arisen 
through cause ” a mandate such as we call religious. For them, as 
for that old world in general, the proper study of mankind was man, 
and not external Nature. I wa$ feeling after this in the chapter, 
(The) Dhamma as Cause, in a book written 18 years ago, but the 
mortmain of Western tradidort, the heavy hand of the p^t in the 
present Western outlook was very strong and withheld vision. For 
that great movement in religion, as a matter of the individual Man, 
in India of the seventh century b.c., effect as dependent on 
antecedent condition was a fact taken to heart as of Lmmediate and 
intimate importance fir thf fnati. 

That the lact was true of the external material world nowhere 
appears as of interest. It wa$ with regard to the nature of na^n, 
and the life of ffte (I purpcssely do not say just man ”), that 
the growing interest in the fact of uniformity in succession was 
showing itself. Cosmic uniformity in succession was already latent 
in the old JRta, and the notion and the word survived in the idiom 
of the day, appearing in Pali later as or seasonal phenomenon.^ 
But nowhere in Pali books is uiu ever associated with talk on cause 
and effect, in or out of formulae. Where at length we find ufu 
re-expanded in Buddhism to cosmic breadth, is m a synthesis appearing 
only in Buddhaghosa, He, tn naming the fivefold world order of 
his day, calls the physkt^l (not the cosmic, or universal) order utu~ 
niysma (= 

And why the fact of causation was being just then realized as 
tremendously true for the inner world, the immaterial world of the 
^ Or* in Burma,, just aeasonil beat 
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manj was a factor, a cc^fficierit in the conviction which was then 
stirring diat the man was not solely or rightly to be conceived as 
being (sat)^ btit that he was becoming (iAi/J. There is perha|3S no 
older group of words in Vedic thought than that around bhUj but 
it was not CO tile man^s essential nature that they were applied. The 
concept was now being turned inwards and deepened. Not in the 
plant only was the ""season of coming to be and of waning. Not 
in immaterial things only did visible cause precede visible effect* 
That was, as I have admitted^ very pristine experience, and the 
wording of such visible certainties, in our soH:alled “accumulative 
jingles is of the hoariest i “ The cat beg^n to IdU the rat ; the rat 
began to gnaw^ the rope ; the rope began , . but t foi^et what 
the rope did j I know that certainty lay in the old woman getting 
home that night, even as in the monastic formula, the landing in 
/laiiAn in all its shapes was the culminating effect of a oiusal series, 
and the only effect on which, in the Pitakas, any emphasis on the 
fiict of causation is laid. 

Here we have the real interest of that early day felt in the new 
talk about cause* It W 3 S the truth of causality for the inner world 
of man. We have come to sec causality in everything within and 
without. We do not dream of trying to prove it in any one series, just 
to show It IS actual and effective. But then the idea of causation 
within as well as without was new, and it had to be shown in an 
authoritative way as hi^pitring within. This we have to bear in 
mind when considering the crudely fitted formub called the Paticca- 
samuppada. Greater far is the new fetch of mind in the abstract, 
not the applied formula i Given a, i com^ to be, etc. But this was 
m advance of the “ time-spirit It was not grasped i it is usually 
omitted before the concrete application to Jiiiiha. Here and there 
the two occur together ; very rarely the abstract statement occurs 
alone—I am coming presently to the most interesting example ^— 
but the concrete application is frequent and h3% moreover, a lengthy 
Collection to itself 

This is no evidence for the applied formula being of the truly 
early Eakya sayings^ There is evidence indeed that it was a much 
later compilaiion. It is not included in d*ie list of Sayings adduced 
as hnaJ charge to his men by the dying Founder. Nor for that 
matter are the “ truths included, which assume causation in the 
man. It is an intensely monkish view of that causation as a simsi^ 
ftmafwmng nffdsng stsppage^ and belongs to the growing monastic 
vogue. 
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Later, is the dehnitbn of cause put forward when Buddhists 
began to frame the rudiments of a scholastic philosophy, perhaps 
only in Ceylon. It has affinity with our own medisEval conception 
of causation* We have now reduced causality to the actiolatcd idea, 
of uniformity in succession, and we may perhaps not stop at that 
But it used to mean uniform transeunceof a somewhat-in-the- 
cause “ going-over ** into the effect. And this was also the funclion 
of cause in the Buddhist East, This we see in the term i^pniJra^ 
helping, literally, contributory- {upa-} factor", as the salient feature 
of cause. 

“ Condition has a$ its mark, for that thing which is 

tfpai^rah (helperj in the persistence, or the coming to pass of a 
given thing, in its condition.” ^ 

Here, unfortunately, being himself not of a philosophical tempeia- 
ment, Buddhaghosa leaves us. But in that he has just this one future 
in cause quJ its causality to give us, we see how wide of the mark 
we should be were we to read our idea of mere successional uniformiiy 
into the Sakyan tradition. Cause,'" was the idea, " is that which 
contributes to the coming to pass of ar,” Unfortunately, I repeat, 
for it is just here that a greater man would have explained what 
his tradition meant, by limiting the function of cause to the upa 
in the by limiting it to the contributory office only. Had the 
cause produced the effect, of becoming or of perdu ring in becoming, 
he would have found that the right word was without 

the prefix. As it evidendy wa$ not in order to see the cause as maker, 
producer, he might have told us what that was. But readers of 
Buddhaghosa will know, worthy man though he was, what a perpetual 
disappointer he also is. 

'i'o find the producer, the we must come to the man in 

his very nature. Ever potcmial becomer, he needs, to bring the new, 
the unwonted, the Better to birth, a plus^ a more, a super-effort 
as midwife. Ever willing the becoming, it is now and again the 
more-will chat he needs. And thus, in this gospel of causation, 
h the man self-creator, self-causer. 

You would 1 ^ould help you choose the best Way, to the 
companionship hereafter with That whom you hold the Best, 
Gotama is recorded to have replied. Think not to effect it by just 
“ going to church (rites of invocation), nor by such bonds as will 
not leave you free for right effort, nor by just doing nothing, as one 
asleep. But see that in this life you are making to become, in the man, 
that which you hold m<Mt worthy in your idea of Him you call 
^ TiAiJpaffidsa asJ J, pp. ixj 11, etc. 
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the Best. Faring in this Way you will be fit for oompaniomhip 
when you pass hcncc.^ 

Let there be no misunderstanding j there is no use here qf 
Causal terms. We ha^ve to read them into the teaching from first 
to Jast. For there is^ I holdj no way rightly to interpret the teaching 
here given as religious advice of the first importajice to the quesdotiers 
unless we show the Way, unless we show the Causinga one and the 
other, as a right cAoi?swg in man's mobile nature, as a right more- 
effort in man's engendering the becoming of what he was capable 
as man. But it is as if some blight had fallen upon these Pali records, 
that with such pregnant, far-reaching symbols and hallmarks of 
a great gpspel as the Way and Cause, we scarcely ever find them being 
brought home in very word to the listener 

Take the conversation with the “ Wanderer " Udayin, to which 
I have referred. How near we are there to seeing what causation, 
rightly stated in terms of “ law ”, could mean a$ a religious mandate, 
yet how the veil drops at once leaving us with nothing but formula. 
And so obviously corrupt is the version a$ recorded of the opening 
remarks that we are constrained to allow for forgotten matter. Any¬ 
way, Gotama interposes his cbaracterisric " ihthalu " : Let be the 
beginning, let be the end ; I will teach you '' dhamma **: where 
this is, that comes to pass ; where this arises, that arises . . . where 
this Js not, that comes not to pass i where this is stopped, that is 
stopped.* 

And that is all I The record may be right in making Udayin 
break away in his tum^ and complain he “ had no use ** for such 
talk, and turn the conversadon. But is jt conceivable that Gotama 
will have to be content to leave it with a formula, notable and world- 
true though it was ? We must at least See in the brief “ I will teach 
you dhamma ” that which Buddhist and eatponent have quite lost 
sight of, namely, that here is no “ doctrine ”, no the Dhamma ”, 
but the inner urge or will to the Right of which I have ^ken. 
Where this is heeded, the man causes or makes iheit to become, 
or again the man stops th^i- Only surely in this way can we be 
satisfied that we have here, if all too briefly, what a cause-gospel 

^ DfgAat No. xili. 

* In FaH iJam . . . idam . . . tMij this; not tlu5, that. It ii the osual 
* Pali idiom for a pair, juat as jn ^ the one^ the otheti^ (aa in 

Latin); ea * ""both (i) and Bvt in the repeated iJam, 

X and j are Certainly meant. Yet I have in mind a French scholar who 
tried tq make a spedfic Bnddhi^ featare cul of the two taken as 

identical in mearung. 
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can reasonably be supposed to have meant in the mouth of such a 
teacher. No original mandater would have referred to his own 
mandate as “a Dhamma”, or as “the Dhamma", or even as just 
“ doctrine Let a Christian ask himself if he can hear the Christ 
beginning: I will teach you (the) doctrine : Love your enemies . . , 
It was “ But / fay tmto you : Lot'e . . and again ; “ A new 
commandment pvt t unto you t that ye love * * < The Pali 
permits, as we know, but do not always remember, of no preceding 
“ article ”, and this is often a translator’s difficulty. It has contri¬ 
buted not a little in making ui see, in the word, what the Buddhist 


tam to ttt in it in the diflerent medium of his own tongue—came 
to see, when in his world that dhamma which had once meant 
“inner monition” (working as cause) was now eJttemallitcd as 
verbal tca rhlTi g - The inner principle of the teaching, of the Faith 
was the inner principle in the man, the principle, 1 repeat, which 
wc now call conscience, chat which stirred in the man, at a crisis 
great or small, to act “ according to dhamma " : dhammena (ri^tly), 
not a-dhammttut $ tharati dhamma “ to walk by dhamma. 

Great is our loss that in the Sutta the narrative gives only 
Udayin’s interruption, and changed subject. To have seen Golama 
proceeding to apply his own general statement of causation to the 
man’s difficulty, in ri^tly appreciating the aims and worth of a 
religious teacher, might have thrown much light on to this very 
Subject of causation as a vehicle in religious teaching. One thing is 
worth noticing as wc leave the episode. This is Udayin’s confession 
of inability to follow what the Teacher meant in the terms with 
which he was opening his remarks : “ I am wholly at a l(^” are 
his words, “ to follow your utterance about * this ’ and ’ that To 
US, suckled in a tiadition of cauality in Nature , which we depress 
in vinually the same terms as Gotama, there is no such difficulty 
in following him here. And wc cannot f^l back on uncultured 
intelligence in the listener, for the ** W^andcrers were, as we might 
ay, the intelligentsia of that day, men of the student or inquiring 
world, a-foot to learn the new, and discuss it in the sUlds (open halls) 
Specially provided in parks. And if the cause-thesis was met at the 
outset by Jack of both understanding and of interest m a man of this 
rla«iCj^ it was surely a wise premonition which made the Sakyan 
Founder shrink from teaching it as a religious principle before he^ 


made his ddbut. 

Indeed, I am led to ask, ihou^ it be only in askli^ » wonder, 
whether, especially since the context here is unique, it was not by 
way of experiment In putting forth cause as a religious text 
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that Gotama spoke as he here did (or is said to have done). For, 
in the Jight of what I have said just above, the assodation of causation 
with “ dhamma ” or inner sense of right is not to be lightly pa^d 
over, as it hitheno has been. Let it be noted that (a) the occasion 
was deliheratety brought about for the holding of a public debate 
in such an a^foresaid park, (h) the thesis opened by the Wanderer (like 
that on a similar occasion three Suttas previous) was, not so much 
the teacher^s actual mcs^e, as the way in which he taught it and 
responded to its effect upon the man taught. Thus it was not an 
occasion which oiled for help to be given to one of the Many needing 
it j it was rather an opportunity as between a teacher, acknowledged 
as 5uch“che text here leaves no doubt as lo that—and an audience 
of alert intelligent inquirers. And the experiment is made : “ Can 
I stimulate in a man the heeding dhamma within him, by showing 
him that it is the man, the self, working in the self as “ that which 
being present, this comes lo pass " j or as “ that which, being absent 
a$ juch (as &use), this is sioppcd ? What will be \ts effect on him ? 
He is much occupied with the effect of teachers upon himsdf, 
but it is with their behaviour. Incidentally I will note the effect 
upon him of what is taught. Would he respond to the dhjzmm^ 
as cause, as Assaji and I have wondered ? ” 

Unique in the juxtaposition menrioned, this Sutta is not the only 
one In which we read of (a) instruction given by Gotama in terms 
of cause and effect, (i) a statement of the fact of causation as a postulate 
in both natural and religious philosophy ” (as tue should say)* 
Here h a case of the former. 

Next to the First Utterance, Buddhist tradition has ascribed 
chief importance to the utterances known as the Sakka-panha, or 
Questioning of Salcka, governor of the next world.^ The visit of 
the unseen deva, accompanied by Paficasikha, the musician, has 
been depicted in sculpture, and the Sutta which is No- 21 of the 
Dfgha Collection, is referred to in the Saipyutta Collection, and in 
later Pali works. No formula of cause is ciied—neither the adequate 
statement as in the foregoing Sutta, nor the mutilated application 
of causation more usually cited—we are s^red that—nevertheless 
the effect on the Iktenere, namely, on Sakka and his attendant devas 
present in grisat number^ is recorded in the identical formula with 
which Siiriputta is said to have responded to the (later) verse put into 
the mouth of Aszsaji. And the whole dialogue turns on how a man 
can make of hh inner world an efheient causal process^ producing 
this or that effect either of making to become, or of stopping. 

^ ii, 283, 
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So far a& I know, the significance of this has been overlooked, 
I have myself overlooked it till now, who ought to have seen it firsts 
when cransbting itA Namely, that this Sutta is an example, an object- 
lesson, of how a man^ once he admita the datum of causal liappening 
as ever present^ can (d) see the fact of its working in his own nature^ 
and (i) apply it as an engine in his own power to become better and 
to remove obstacles to the same. The reader will remember the 
general statement spoken to Udiyin. If he will refer to the Suttanta 
of the Sakka Questionings he will see the application of this statement 
in a number of Cases of (^J and (i), "' Envy, sir, and selfregard : 

what is the . , , Cause thereof i how do they come to be f What 
being present, are they Jso present ? What being absent, are they 
also absent ? ” “ Things as dear and not dear to us, ruler of devaa : 
this is the cause of envy and selfregard , . ^ this is how they come 
to be. In the presence of what is dear or not dear, envy and self- 
regard come about, and in the absence of these, they do not come 
about.** And so on. 

It may be said : well, there is here a statement of uniformity 
of happening as applicable to the processes of the mind. But there 
Is nothing leading me to see a teaching of using this unifirmity as 
an “engine** in his religious growth. 

1 may say here, that the very application of cause and effect, 
familiar externally, might have been so far a new and impressive 
feature for an intelligent listener of that day. For It is not till centuries 
later, in the work called Milinda Questions, that we find the idea 
of pr&ciss iff mind newly worded as a thing to be Uught.^ But let that 
pass. Let us read further. “ Attachment as engendered by desire, 
as engendered by fixing of mind, as engendered by obsession : now 
how does a man practice a way suitable for leading to the stopping 
of this idea, this thing called obsession ? ** And the reply f WcU, 
we here get the answer of an original inspired man reclothed in the 
monastic, scholastic verbiage of the later editor, dressing up the 
fragment ofa very ancient oral saying (for be it noted that the speaker 
appears to have been alon^ and exercizing “psychic'* heading and 
sight, and will therefore have probably himself have related the 
conversation afterwards, instead of men:iorizing repeaters doing this). 
But the gist of It is, that obsession, thought, desire, attachment are 
to be as so many causes, abandoned in so far as they bring about 
effects which are seen to make for the reverse of what is welL 

This is what we should call the Utilitarian standpoint. And 

^ Vi?, for Diitl&gMfs s//if MuMin. 

■ Cf. Illy Ti^ Qu£S/ifffrSt 1930, pp. 53 ff. 
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this, if taken as more than endorsement of the mandates of iihsmmii 
or cxinscienoe—thb, if it Is made to take the place of the divine 
prompting of d/tarnmn —will not^ in my opinion^ have been Gotama^s 
teaching. It will have belonged to the same a^ncy as that to which 
we owe the tirc$sing up of the answer. More of this later. The 
Sutta b none the less an interesting Instance of the application of 
the causal proposirioji, not only as a statement of what happens^ but 
— ^and here is its ^gnificarice*—of what a man may rs h^pptn* 
Anyone falling into the sea will rise again, but the swimmer and 
diver, waxe of this absolutely reliable fact, tviil use ii to enjoy himself, 
to save life, to recover property* 

“ How docs a man practise to put the causal law into effect ? 
It is in those words that we need to see a correction of first importance 
to much that is said about Buddhist fundamentab* For Buddhists, 
as we of to-day in our own way, became very mechanical in their 
outlook In this matter of causation. We hear much, even ad nausfam, 
about this mental thing being conditioned by that mental thing, 
but too Htdc about that which alone gjves meaning and force to the 
conditioning i the lacE, namely, that, as religious teaching, it k 
upon the conditioning, as the actual or possible work of the man, 
that we are really concerned withal 

But the monastic view became very busy ejecting the man from 
the causal process. This may be seen in the conception of cause 
as food or nutriment {^hJra). In body as In mind, aU beings are 
pei^istcrs-by-food,*^ ran the formula.^ Focxl was accordingly seen 
as fourfold : material food, contact, purpose and literally 

cognition. (Actually vinnana meant more, namely, the principle 
pe resting from life to life- Thb we must concede, with the alter¬ 
native of landing early Buddhbm in an illogi cal distinction. 
stood for the minebr as much as for the mind. It is true that the 
minder ” cami ta he dropped out of the term. But we are dealing 
with an earlier day when thb had not come about For the religious 
thought of that day the man was, in his natiere^ vis^na \ytjfsina^ 
ndmaynft purusahy And this is not saying that the man was 
merely vinnd^a plus body i ^mn^na was an essential attribute of 
his nature, a nature one with the Divine: ^jn^namanandam 
Brahman.^ It was as vinn^na that the man as speaker and knower, 
himself, not another,'' was held to fare onthrough births and 
* dyings* i it was viMiSna that watchers in the unseen [e.g. Mara] 

I Jftgrts/ar^^v., JO, 55; K^udd^hapaMaiiv. 

« BrhaJ. Up^ ii^ 1. 16. ^ Jbid.Jii, 9, 38. 

* MaJ/Asma^ No. 38. 
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looked for, when man was freed from this body ^ t it was as stations 
[/AiVijd] for that the worlds in rebirth were considered}*® 

We might say then, that of the last two “ foods or bases or 
causes, the third was psychical, vi^* the will (as uit should sayj, 
and the fourth was the wilier or minder^ And we can see how it 
was ov'cr survival at death that came to the front, 

and also how confused became this concept of food between 
the older and the later aspect of vmB^na. The qu^tion "^^Who 
feeds on the vin^^nn-food ® was indeed “ no fit question It 
should hase been “What effect does the knower, considered as 
nutriment, fuel, or food, hnng fertk ? 

Another curious instance of the unfit, this time in the reply, 
is the Sum impudng to Sariputta, and then by way of endorsement, 
to Gotama, the idea that effect is caused by touch ”, or contact,* 
(The actual effect is ** ill *% but it was then become the type-word| 
as being the one effect in which the monastic teaching was professioii^ 
ally interested.) The Sutta does not give the whole causal catena, 
in which contact is but one link. And the omission may not be 
without significance as indicating a later trend of ideas, in which the 
term spuria (contact) apparently came to be extended to mean the 
whole field of sensadon. This was not yet the case where the formula 
of the Catena Paticca-samuppada ” was accepted, since the field 
of sensation is represented by die preceding item (the 

sixfold sphere)* 

In either case the misfit h the same : the man who senses, who 
experiences contact is left out, with the result that the teajching as 
a reiigious mandate is hamstrung. 

Very different is the emphasis in other Suttas in thia group, 
where the question is about the causer and the effect-expericncer. 
I have already dealt with this group in connection with the Way, 
and the central meaning it came to have for the teacher^ Here I 
come hack to it in connection with its importance both for the 
monasiic exponents of a mudlated theory of causation—namely, 
as a force to be stopped—and for us who seek what will have been 
the fuller, the positive richiiESS of the idea of causation in the concep-^ 
tion of the man and his destiny. 

** Is he,” it is asked,* “ who does the deed the same as he who 
experiences the result ^ Is the experiencer a different person i 

* 125 [ iii, |o6. ® No. ij. 

■ £aifTjiiUa, Ut T3. * 2 ^ f. 

* Itnd., 7 5 f. Cf. § a ra f. 
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Is he both ? Is he neither ? " lit other word% is the very man 
apart from what his body and mind at any time are doing and 
suffering ? Here we are involved in the man^ and no amount of 
editing could drop him out, (The newly established orthodoxy of 
the Patna Sangha in Asoka's day sought to cv-ade the question, 
but could only do so by throwing the burden of proof on the champion 
of die man as real. Let him show that the man was equally real when 
be was iftff doing or experiencing results !) The teacher is recorded as 
giving a negative answer to all four alternatives, and further as not 
admitting for a moment, that the results of the man'^s deeds are a 
hedonistic illusion : Nay^ / ^ am not one who knows not pleasure 
and pain. T know, I see pleasure and pain.” And had we the reply 
in the words actually gi ven^ we should see that he knew^ he saw the 
man in a new, a fuller meaning than did his questioners. For him 
dce <4 result, the man, the experience were very real. And the 
man-as-real was the man-as-becoming. As becoming he was the 
same yet not the same other yet not other ; not both at the same 
time ; not ncidicr, for it was his, in becoming, to be using therein 
body and mind, and his, in that using, to be ware of both pleasure 
and pain. 

And let us not here forget, amid our own wealth of such terms, 
that the teacher had no word for using " use," and none for 
“ tool or " instrument ” ! 

Surely In some way will he have thrown light on the tangle In 
the que$tioner‘S mind as to occasion the outburst of devotion which 
in each case follows ! Actually the recorded answers are mere 
formula, in part misfitting formulae. We have first a rejecting 
of alternatives borrowed from the wording of the First Urterance, 
with an indication of a middle Way Then comes an insertion 
of the application of the Causal Formula to the genesis of I 1 L Had 
the record given the general statement I have deed : “ Given this, 
that comes to be, etc.,’' the result would still have been profoundly 
disappointing, but at least it would not have presented an appearance 
so logically anomalous as the explaining man^s pr&gr^ss as causing 
bis own destiny (experienced as a mixture of good and bad, better 
and worse, pleasure and pain, the more or the less well} merely through 
antecedent conditions leading lo ill. But the less ill-fitting statement is 
not even given in the case of the answer, where the question is of 
the more abstract, very general kind : Everything is ; everything 
is not : which is the fit view ? ” ® Here the man is merged in the 
larger concept of “all The aspect of him as suffering pain or 

^ * Sec supra^ p. 911 iS^CTyur/j, li, 17 ; iii, T55, 
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as anything else, save as just coming under Everything is out 
of count. Here the view In the general statement, where the sutic 
“ is ” and “ Js not ” are blended under the kinetic is becoming 
would have been a lit, if terse reply to the terse quesdon. 

Yet even here, where the live word of the live man has been lost, 
the dead formula inserted is not the broader mantra of the cau^ 
iket, but the narrower detailed mantra of the Conditions of Ill. 
And the only apology I can make to myself for the editors, is that 
the Abracadabra of the longer mantra had come to stan^f^r the great 
pregnant term Becoming, in which it had tried to word one phase. 
For let the reader, who sees a captious cavilling only in diu$ criticizing 
these old recorck, try to imagine any man exercizing the vivid 
instant effect upon the listener, as here shines throu^ the dead 
formulas, by the words in which he is said to have spoken, words so 
wooden and inept+ Let him try to imagine the listener responding 
to them convinced and enthusiastic. It is surely not impertinent 
here to seek an apology, when apology is so obviously needed* 

I conceive that, for the monk, the difficulty in the Saying^ in 
so far as they were truly perpetuaced, lay in the speaker's, the original 
Speaker's u$e of the term which tts^ can use without fear of blame : 
the term 

For comider —It would have been impossible for a teacher 
to have $et out a theory of the man^s nature and of the man's life, 
as that which neither is nor is not, but which is a process of 
becoming, a growing, a growing which he can cause to come about, 
without his using the words bh^wti. And in 

Gotama^s day, f believe that he both could and did so use theni, 
without fear and without reproach, as an essential feature in hb great 
gospel of hope for man. This hope was, that in the long, Jong Way 
of becoming, the man would at Iasi burgeon and blossom into the 
maturity of That Who he in the germ really was. But with the rise 
of the Samajria vogue, the world, and life in the world, in 
any world, became a thing to be dreaded and avoided. For every case 
of such life, especially in the plane of sense-desire meant a bodily 

becoming. Bodily life with its three ** fires ” of disease, old age, and 
dying: this b what actually stood for In monastic eyes^ Branded 
as canker as latent morbid tendency as wrong view 

as flood (of ill, Sfgha), as yoke (of ill, the stoE^ing 

of It ranked as Nirvana* Becoming came to be looked upon, not as 
the very guaramcc of man's attaining perfection, but as the outlook of 
despair, rescue wherefrom lay done in ^^mr^dk£i^mrit£ih^^\ stopping, 
stoppingj^ No more v^-as the Way the symbol of Becomings the 
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wheel was substituted, the ihava-chaJtAaf bound to which the man was 
pfcturcd in Buddhist ifteratute a$ turning eternally round and round, 
dll he had forsworn desire to become again. It b not easy to picture a 
greater tragedy in religious teaching than thb which befell the hope- 
mdiating gospel of the Way. But it seems to me a not unlikely 
cxpbnation of the otherwise inexplicabJe botching patchwork of 
editing which we find in the Suttas on Causation, 

The only way in which monastic Buddhism could atone for thus 
dropping the strong, vigorous and, I bdicvc,^ original teaching of 
lrhav4i from their rccordsj and for blasting the word in this way, was 
to emphasize the newer causative form of the word in 

I have gone into thb in an earlier chapter. As a mode of 
study in the growth of worthy dispositions, appears chiefly 

in Abhidhamma. But there remains nothing of this in the com¬ 
position of that relatively worthless formula, the Paticca-samupptfidak. 
Banished from it b both the man and hb innate will and power to be, 
for and in himself, a cause ; there remains only the ne^tive implica¬ 
tion that the causes of 111 being unfolded can be dealt with, can be 
stopped. The pure gold of the t&iching has been thrown away i the 
worsc^ the weaker has been let stand. 


— As I conclude my chapter there comes to me an artide 
in a Ceylon Annual by a European Euddhbt, in which the vanished 
significance (as I have here given it) of Causal teaching in Buddhbm h 
claimed to be latent in the Patioca’-samuppada. But the very words 
in which my good friend Ear] Bnewsicr sets forth that significance can 
mi Af ^ thi Pali nor does he try fhire to find that 

significance which he has found dscwhere. mcans,^^ he writes^ 

** that man b himself a forte which is self-directing ; that he is part of 
all force ^ to use an e?cpre^on which by repetition has lost its mean¬ 
ing : he is divine , * * all that he b to b^me he must create . ,, ” 
“Force,*^ self-directing : here are great words | here are 
m^d^nr words i here are nat Pal! terms of a scholastic monastlcism. 
That a man is divine : here is a great word, but it belongs not to 
Pali Buddhism j it belongs to the religious standpoint of India, 
which was the nursery of original Sakya, but which Sakya, as what 
we call Buddhism, rejectedL 


IX 


MUSING (DHYANA, JHANA) IN SAKYA 

I now pass to consider a feature in Sak)ra which was there from the 
first. It is true that no older Indian literature supports us in this. It 
is true also, that this future, which k known as Jhana^ came to be 
referred to in a fixed form of words, not Less inad^uatc and misleading 
than the formula we considered in the last chapter. It is true also 
that Jhana plays no part Ln the first mandatory utterances attributed 
to the Founder, We have only indirect evidence to bring to bear on 
the matter. But that indirect evidence faiis to make me feel, when 
JhJna is brought in, the sense of an added, a not original exercise^ 
the jar at something superimposed that I get for instance in references 
to the Brahmavihlra formula. That formula was in one case super¬ 
imposed on ^la-^exordiurns. The Jhana formula k one, on the 
contrary, on which higher or abnormal states are said to supervene^ 
The tenn psd^iajh^na ” ^ is perhaps later than the Pitaka strata of 
thought and wording, but it is suggestive of a tradition of Jhana as 
being essentially the base ” of further development in the “ mofe’^ 
to which the man Could rise. And a$ basic in the Sakyan movement 
it will have been an instrument at hand for the CD-founders, as known 
to and practised by anyone at that day who aspired to realize in him« 
self the More of which, as very man, he was capable. 

Nowhere do we find the question, often occurring, about matters 
or words which may have been at the time unfamiliar, Musing, 
musing—what is this that is call ed musing ? This is worth noting 

but is not in any way conclusive, for neither do we find the question 
put about the Four Moods. 

Stronger evidence is it perhaps that the state of Jhana is cicely 
associated with Gotama^ It is the only thing come down to us of a 
religious character about his boyhood, a$ a state he himself is recorded 
to have told of himself, as he sat in the shade while his father, the 
laird in chief, opened the ploughing season.^ It is associated with 
his adult love of solitude,* And he k Called in early verses “ the 
muser in the wood "A 

* Cfi CcmfOfdium FAtVssepAy^ p, 62 \ also 397, • 

cf 

“ E.g. on Nirvana, Ivp 251* 161* and on several other cenna. 

* NiJdjfaAitiAd, JStala, j, 58- * Mhv^, i, 4^ 7. 

* See w/rtf* p. 178, 
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If then JhSna was a practice known to ihe religious world in the 
earliest days of Sakya, how did it stand in ihe sancdons of the Estab- 
lished Church of the Brahman cult ? To the best of my knowledge 
we have hardly anything in the way of reference to guide us^ 
in the Upani^ds is a speda/izid musing only when it liad 
become the vogue in Brahmanism to recognize and adopt Yoga ideals 
and oudook.^ These saw in dhy^a an inner concentration, miscalled 
I think meditation, preceded by a first negative exercise of 

binding thought to preclude distraction, and to be followed by 
at-a-higher-power known as sam^d^L In such a state the yog^ could 
best Come face to face with that Most m himselfj hb divine naturCj and 
so be advanced in the becoming-the-more when emerging to the dutai:s 
of life. But die fact that Brahman literature h odierwisii so silent 
about this practice of inner self-centred concentration inclines us 
to think that dhj^nn may have been^ in the orthodox cult, somewhat 
akin to the position taken up in the Christian Church cowards 
mysticism. It was there from the first j it was not a maticr enjoined as 
essential j it was a Icgidinate side-track j and mysdes, as men and 
women, who found what they most needed In the way of silence;, did 
little CO make the praedee in which they could spiritually thrive 
ardculate. But the date when Brahman teachers could be orthodox, 
while at die same dme expressing a sense of value in Yoga is not 
yet ascertained. They being for the ma&t part conservative in being 
orthodox, dhy^a^ as meaning introspective self-communion, is 
likely to have had its votaries long before that date, but not, 1 am 
inclined to hold, the use it had in Sakya. 

In the Buddhist formula known as that of the Four Jhinas, later 
expanded to Five, we are it is tme concerned with the serial exercise, 
which after a fashion combine$ thoiSe of dhdrsn^ and dhydrts with 
developments which were classed, including Jhana, a$ s^rnddhi^ another 
name being iidhip^na, or super-wLsdoni.^ But w^hercas on the one 
hand the more to be gained in this Buddhist cxerd$e was (^) a series of 
conscious states of a very vacuous content or nature, and purgjng of 
anything we should call intellectual, a senes of abnormal psychic 
developments, there is never claimed for it an introversion of the man 
into that Highest Man within, whereby he could draw support and a 
coming-to^bc of the More of which he was as yet capable^ Such is 
the difference between (a) the true Yoga and Jhana as it was 
developed according to formula at some time m the growth of Sakya, 

But the object of this book is to get, in time, at the back of the 
formula^^stagc, and to hnt^ if the finding is po^ible, how it was part 
* iff//, tj 14 j MfliVn, ij 236, 
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of th& newly quickened will of the first men of the Sakya$ to use and 
to enjoin the use of this systematic musing. How was it part ? Why 
was it part ? If the aim of the Yoga ** mystic was eliminated, what 
aim rectoned yet worthier, to be Compassed by musing;, was there to 
take its place ? 

We have been told by learned writers that there is no mysticism 
in Buddhism.^ And by Buddhism they indude, as I do not, the 
Sakyart beginnings. In so saying they truly to some estent^ But 
this is because they, with fellow-writers in the Encjcli?pa^dia R^IigiGn 
and Ettdes, have certain preconceptions about what we have come to 
call mysticism. And perhaps it is also because a critical, Le., a historical 
knowledge of the Buddhist texts is as yet, and was yet to a greater 
degree when they wrote^ very immature. 

The word mysticism is a newcomer among us. Johnson’s 
dictionary knew it not But Johnson defined “ mystical"" as “ sacredly 
obscure ", as having a hidden meaning, and again as just " obscure 
Jh^a too is an obscure subject ; Dr. Heilet’s study in it, of a decade 
ago,s shows it dearly as, at least for him, a ** sacredly obscure subject ”, 
For him its obscurity lies more in the history of Its appearance, 
growth, and decadence in Buddhism, than in its object He makes 
wise and suggestive comments about its histoiy, but about the object 
of Jh^a he reckons to have found in the texts adequate explanation. 
He sees in Buddhist, Jaina, and Vedandst Dhyana a triple expansion, 
the roots of which run down to obscure pre-Yo^ beginning^. But 
the object of Buddhist Jh 3 na he claims to have been a gradual but 
sure ws^Y to attainment^ cathartic and strenuous of that Nirvana 
here and now which is different only in degree from, and is the ante¬ 
chamber of the final goal, Parinin^ana, In other words, he secs in 
Buddhism **' not philosophy nor metaphysic nor ethic, but a mystical 
religion of deliverance", tki way to which was the way of rapt musing 
or absorption known as Dhytna or Jhana. With a worthy jealou^ 
for the genius of the Founder — -the genius of warding and leading 
individually the individual—he repudiates the idea d^at Gotama 
himself taught this way ” in the stereotyped, fourfold Jhana formula 
(much less in the four- and five-fold formula of the abstractions 
called Arupa-Jh^aJ. With a les$ worthy rejection of Gotama’'s 
significant “ manifesto ” of the Way, the Magga of lifc^ a wayfaring 
according to a rnan^$ inner guidance through the worlds to the goal as 
his very gospel—this he Calls “ an incomplete and inexact popular- 
poetical conception of the path of salvation: —he makes the Founder 

^ E^fye/sp^dia tt/ ^/. and EfA,t an.: DhySna, 

* Dif EuddAijJifcAf iqiB, 
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turn away irom the need and the call ofa world: he had set cut to help, 
turn away from the warding of Evcrymarij and hold oat his way of 
saltation to the world-lorn, world-^forsaJcing redase (a strange picture 
of a world-saviour I 

For me early Buddhism may be rated as mystical or not. 
The word of course means now not merely obscure. But the ascrip¬ 
tion may produce more obscurity than it dears. Mysticism in its 
broadest, its most real, because its (for usj most practical meaning 
is rfiNwrw, usualiy with thf Converse is acc«s. 

It is comm-union | it is not necessarily union, W^hen the earth 
comes to accept this humbler, more practicable aspect of mysticism, 
instead of using terms of an as yet inconceivable union with 
the Highest, we may then come to hold in wider worth a rnystidsm 
that is not attainable only by a saintly aspirant now in thi$ continent^ 
now in that century, hut one that i$ a way for the help of the many, 
yf ^ whosoever are willing to learn. ^ 

If we take converse, communion, with the unseen as our meaning 
of “ mystic ”, we Can, as I shall show, claim that there is m^'sridsm, 
and much of it in early Buddhism. But scHCallcd mysticism is of both 
the old world and the new, both of primitive culture anywhere, and 
of riper culture in East and West And the cendency at present is for 
the new and the riper to read later traditions and concepts into the 
old and the more primitive. 1 propose here as elsewhere^ to drop the 
words mysticism” and '^mystic" as more hindersome chan helpful, 
and try to show whecher the Pali books do not betray, when 
closely scanned, an evolution in the ^cdflc form of Indian Satnadhi 
called Buddhist musing (Jhana). 

I find myself in disagreement with much that has Lately been 
written on Buddhist Jhana. Whatever Dhyana may now mean in 
Japan or elsewhere in the Ease, in the Pali books it docs n&t mean 
“medication Or at least it docs not mean the modem. Western 
meditation of “threshing a matter cue” in concentrated thought. 
Such meditation requires, if it be worthy, the whole synergy of the 
thinking man. Early Buddhisr Jhana is a dcliberace, explicit putting 
off (pa/i^nn) of applied and sustained thought What is stated to be 
left is s&fi coupled with emotional indifference (up^kkhS). Now sati 
was just lucid, introspective awareness, the very scate needed by the 
listener who is purged of preconceptions, has made his mind a iaituia 
and it waiting to Uam. 

This final state in what is known as Fourth Jhina is not enough 
kept in view by writers on Dhyana. Is it because alert receptiveness 
* Snifawta. ^ art.: Dhyana. 
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is so little valued the man today htHo is about to will what to ^ay^ 
to writes ^ B^di was receptively alert, judged by the “ J- ” 
(yitvti Jesus) in his MSS., as headtine to his compositions. And it was a 
great word to America and to us, g^vcn by Ramsay Macdonald the othtr 
day in a great cause : “ . . . so that our two lands may be standing 
side by side straining our ears and listening to the Divine call, com¬ 
petitive in nothing except which is to be the first to obey/^ He 
also showed the need of being receptively alert for that which is not of 
this world, but which this world sorely needs. Nevertheless that 
any r^ponse not of this earth was l<xjked for does not usually appear, 
either in the Jhana formulas^ or in any development to which they in 
most of their contexts are said to lead. Yet there are three striking 
exceptions to this, which should open our eyes, 1 shall quote them 
presendyn. 

I agree that Buddhist Jhina and Yoga Dhyina may have a 
common root in India's remote past. But when it comes to calling 
the former the latter, I would say they have naught in common 
save the £ict of the solitary muser and the unseen. The 
values placed in the muSer and imputed to the musing are in each 
cult very different- So different that between the formularized 
Jhana and the Yoga aphorisms some historic link is needed, a lint 
which may not show the one as derived from the other, but which 
may show them as at one time less widely divergent. 

Once more^ the object in Buddhist Jhana 1$ not to me so dear as 
it seems to be to some. Dr. Heiler, like other German writers, secs 
in the object both of Buddhism and of Jhana the Ikirly ^neral Indian 
religious ideal of deliverance or release (Erissung, 

This is not a Vedic doctrine, and it is not very dear whether its 
first appearance in Indian literature is pre-Buddhistic It 
became a familiar word in the Buddhist tradition, as we shall see 
later, but I repeat, that for me it is not in the Sakyan mandate, and 
it is with that mandate that we are ooncemed. Nor is ddiverance 
by any means given as the constant object of Jhana. What we do find 
in the Pimkas is a double set of formulas, expressing, not release, but 
a practice without a definite object, and inserted in different contexts. 
Taken in themselves, they surest a ladder placed against a wall, 
but not reaching to the top* 

Dr. Heiler admits thai^ in Buddhism, Jhana is but a preliminary, a 
preparing, not an end in itself But he calls the culminating step in 
the fourfold formula the immediate threshold {F^s^ufe) of full 
deliverance, f t. of visible tiir^^ana (p&r^msditthadhamma- 
wfii which for him is in essence one and the same saving-good 
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and delivennce-ideal as the other^ide nirvana (p. 37). But this is by 
no means the position clearly and unvaryingly assigned td Fourth Jhlna 
in the canonical bodies. I can find only one case of a monk making 
Jhana basic to his winning arahanshipj and he was an 

exceptionally competent jhSyin : Kaddia-Revaia,^ But this is by 
no means the position clearly and unvaryingly aligned to Fourth 
Jh^a in the Canonical books. In the highly autiioriiative Erahmajala 
Suttanta^ die four Jhlnas are classed in the same category as the enjoy¬ 
ment of bodily health (which was also a form of Nirvana, as the 
Migandiya Sutta testifies *), and are stated to be outclassed by majiy 
other higher and better things felt and known by the “ tatha^ta 
It is true that these “ things ” may refer to Nin^ana-experience, 
the error being to see in Jhana the or attainment itself. But 
it is very improbable that had Fourth Jhana been held as the very 
“ threshold ” of the highest, it would have been so as it is 

thcre+ It is true that we And a baser kind of Jhana contrasted with 
that of the formulas, when a man brooding over one of the hin¬ 
drances ” to right Jh^na muses and bemuses, unmuses and 
de-bemu 5 es But it is not this but the Jhana of the formulas 
which i$ here classifietL The Dhammapada declares that it is the 
oombinatfon of Jhana and wisdom (pidind) that makes a man near 
to Nirvana” ^ But the less poetied, academic procedure in Abhi- 
dhamma sees in Fourth Jliana, not only a stage m “ transmundane " 
(hhittara) study, but a stage no less, a stage tn access to the conditions 
called Rupa, or Rupaloka, the world, or conditions of Brahma- 
devas. Now these were not for Buddhists coincident with Nin^ana ; 
they are even referred to on one occasion as ** hina ”, inferior* JTaftmm 

: ** at what dme ... he makes a 
way to become for acces to (or rebirth in) the Rupa-world) ” s 
such is the unvarying formula in Jhana when undertaken with this 
object. In supramundane Jhina, where we might have expected to 
find no less a clearly stared object, and that object Nirvana, or anyway 
arahanship, none is given. We are only told that this Jliana b a 
‘"going away from"*, or “going out” and not-making- 

for-upheaping ” (^ap^c^iyag^min)^ and we are left with these negatives. 
And 50 litde is Jhlna here considered the one and only thr^old, 
chat nineteen other forms of “making-to-become” are added, 

* 423: the attainment ia told only in the CommCDiHry^ 

* DigAa-NiJiaya^ i, 56 fi ; cf jj, 22E. 

* no^ 75, 

* Ibid.p^ no. 108* L^rd Chaltncrsb tranal. Ananda ia the speaker. 

* Verse 371* * MqifAmJM no* 97* 
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beginning widi xht ** Wajj” as equally important; with Jhajta, I 
may atfd in passing, that the Jhana placed between these two^ ftupa 
and Lokuttaia, namely, Anlpa-Jhlna 1$, like ROpa-Jhina, said to have 
the definite object of “ access ” to the hypothetical incorporeal f?) 
worltL 

Let it not however be supposed that this rebdvely tidy treatment 
of Jhana appears throughout the Abhidhamma Pl^ka, If we pass 
from the first book just cited, the Dhammasangaipi^ to the second, the 
Vibhanga, we seem to light on curious confusions. The Jhilna 
formulas remain unchanged. Here also the aspirant is said to elimin¬ 
ate all desires of sense and ofthingsevli, then aU active work of intellect, 
then all comntotiDn of emotion, remaining in a state of utterly eleanscd 
indiE^erence and awareness. But we read in what immediately 
follows, e,g. in the chapter on the Four Infinitudes, that “ at that 
time” the contents of the aspirant^s thought (dtta) Include many 
factors of intellect and emotion, even after attainment of Fourth 
Jhaha, prior to which all modes of such (viz* 

duiJtha) have been eliminatedH Now jt is not easy to understand how 
a man in Fourth Jhina, with this purging completed, can be developing 
the emancipating thought of pity or of a fellow-feeling of joy, or 
be understanding the cair^e of 111 . Emergence from Jhana, technically 
called vuifhdna may have first been neccssaiy and be here implied, 
but there is, though often the case elsewhere, no recorded indication 
of iL I do not forget that the word **jhana” came to be applied 
to musing or brooding, when the officially prescribed procedure 
wai nut bfmg auL Such are the cases of SubhutI and of Nand^ 

who according to the Commentary were prone to be rapt in willing 
amity to others while about their daily avocations. But in the 
Vibhanga, the formula is m every case trotted out. 

Then there arc those abstractions said to be serially attained In 
the Arupajhana : ** from the transcending all perceptions of things 
visible, from the waning of all perceived resentment (through sense), 
from inattcotion to perceptions of diversity, he attains to and abides 
in the sphere of what may be called infinite space *. * infinite mind *., 
nothingness ^ . . neither perception nor non-perception.” I tliinfc we 
may more justly call these vacuities of mind rather than intellectual 
“ fetches ” of mind. I do not mean that the aspirant was trying to 
reduce himself to idiocy. I mean that he, being obsessed with the 
pre-occupation of mind on things material, and convinced that the only 
life worth having was one of release from both these and " the particu¬ 
lar in things immaterial was striving to make hk consdousn*^ 
not a but a void. The striving meant of Course that he was 
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using his wiJl^ but this there wct^ no fit words to express. And it was 
a willing not to think^ since thinking incvimbly involved the particular. 
Meanwhile he sought to Let his mind doat in a wholly empty medium^ 
only delimitated by some most geneml name, when thereafter he 
came to try to make Ji articulate. It is not then in Arupa-jhana that I 
would see anything anomalous in the climinadon of thought prescribed 
in the ROpa-jhana which apparently always preceded it. 

Any wayj it may l>e said,, the £?^Vc/ of Jhana (Rup^papatfiy 
Jrupapi^piitti} is here dear enough. That is true. The Com¬ 
mentary concedesj from the Suttas, that there are higher things to be 
got by or Jh^na, but that, for this access, the fourfold Jhlna 

is the only way.^ And I am not yet aware of any tcadiing in the Suttas 
urging a man to practise Jh^na for rebiith^s sake. Rebirth was be¬ 
coming ” and that, it had come to he thought, led rather to Ill than 
to the end of III. 

Is there then more consistency of treatment in the subject of 
Jhana in the first two Pitakas ? What do we learn in them about the 
purpose^ end, or object of Jh^a i 

The Vinaya almost entirely ignores Jh^na. This is not a little 
remarkable, seeing how mudi it was commended in the Suttas, 
how much it was said to enter into the life of the earnest monk. 
Yet there appear to be only four distinct references m this bulky 
work to the Jhanas as a formulated system, and the same number of 
references to monks as Jhayins, needing as such the quiet of the cave 
(I^a) or other separate lodging.® It may of course be replied that the 
Vinaya rules deal mainly with the bad monk who would not 
be Jh 3 lyin. The reply does not satisfy. The more wortliy protesE- 
ing monk, who brings about the making of new rules, is a pro¬ 
minent feature. If we had a corresponding encyclopedia of Christian 
discipline, we should never rad far without reference to prayer or 
prayers, a factor to which some writer? refer as the equivalent to 
Jh^a, For me there is no doubt that had the Sangha, during the 
centuries when the Vinaya was growing by accretions, held Jhana in 
its originaJ worth, it would have produced a disciplinary chronicle 
glowing with Jh^na atmosphere throughout. It is true that, in 
the over-elaborated set-olF, given at the beginning of the Patimokkha^ 
Commentary in the Vinaya, the Founder declares himself to have 
been a muser, but it is a mere passing allusion in stereotyped sequence, 
and there is no recurrence in the work even of this, in connection with 
any other ^nt. &□ low could the Sangha at one time and place fell in 
piety, both in general and with reference to Jhina, that during a 
^ Commentary on DAsmmsiahgijiti. * Cn/IapaggHf ivy 
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scarcity at the important town of the monies decided by a 

majority not to lend a hand and work with their distressed lay 
fellow-merij hut to advertize each other as holy jhana-experts, so as 
the better to wheedle alms. Public rebuke, ascribed as usual to the 
Founder himself, albeit probably after his day, was duly given and an 
older rule enforced, but the occurrence is suggestive,^ 

In the Sutta-Picaka on the other hand there is never a long silence 
about Jhaita. In the four principal Nifcayas alone I have noted some 
240 references at least, the avtrsge distribution being as follows 1 -— ^ 

Digha-Nikiya: once in 39 pges 
Majjhima-Nil^ya: ,, „ 

Ssinyutta^Nikaya: ,, 19 

Anguttara-bjilia's : „ 30 

The formulas never vary, but the context does considerably, giving 
thereby more or less of living actuality to the congealed ritual of the 
fixed wording. Certain results are said to be obtained consequent 
upon attainment of Jh^a^ albeit uttermost consummation is nowhere, 
I believe, given as one* In the fifth Nikiya, excluding the Jatafca, 
as consisting mainly of much later commentary, and three other 
later works, I have the following rough approximate quandtii^ : — 

In the Dhammapada, 12 references. 

„ Sutta-Nipaea^ 19 referenees. 

„ Khuddata-Fa^haj no leferencc. 

„ tjdlna^ c reference. 

Iti-vuttaka, 4 references. 

Petft-vatthu, 1 reference, 

„ Vimfina-vatthUj i reference, 

„ Theragathi, 5 referencea. 

ji TherfgathSj 3 references, 

„ Niddesa (Malil)^ 5 refcrctices* 

ApadSna^ 50 references, 1 

„ Buddhavaips4, 2 references!- nut included in estimate,* 

„ CariyS-Pitata, no reference i 
„ Patisambliidamagga^ 33 references. 

This is a very rough estimate,* but Is sufficiently informative 
to show an average frequency of reference which is about the same 
taken together, as that in the other four Nikayui And the aver^^ 
frequency is sufficient to show Jh^na as a very prominent feature in 

^ FirrajHj Picittiya, viif, 

* Poems in later diettoUp probably written when compiled, 

* Based on Indes references to yAafia ^t^d therefore 

erring on the side of omission* 
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the doctrinal part of the CanoiL The fret]ucncy would loom even 
greater had 1 mduded all references to the contexts where ^sam3dhi ” 
occurs. This is somedmes equated with Jhana, but h h the genus of 
which Jhana is a species, and hence the inclusion would not 
be justifiable. For instance in the when Siriputta is 

said to be rapt in a certain samadhi, the Commentary claims that 
this was the fourth Brahmavihira of indifference or equanimity. 
And the calling these states a kind of Jhijia^ as in the case of SubhQti 
of the Theragatha, is a commentaridj not a Pi^ka usage. 

Taking then jfi£jin only, I ask my readers to con¬ 

sider what conclusion can we infer from their frequent occur¬ 
rence ? For it may be a different conclusion from that which might 
safely be drawn (i) were the Sutta-Pitaka the whole of the Canon, 
and (2) were it the work of a group of men compiling and completing 
the group of sayings at the same time and in the same place. We know 
that Jhina and jhayin anticipated the beginnings of Buddhism, 
just as we know also that even in the Buddhism of to-day we find their 
resultants, to mention only the Zen school of Japan and the Diyan 
centres of Tibet.^ Wc are then, in this matter of JhSiia, up against 
what would seem to be a chronic need of the Buddhist religious 
mind, and not only of thai^ but of the Indian religious mind when 
Buddhism arose. This is by no means to agree with the opinion of 
a writer that ** Buddhism is through and through nothing but 
Yoga”^, Buddhist Jhana may represent what current Yoga be¬ 
came in Buddhism. But Jhana is not the whole of Buddhism, 
save by a gross misrepresentation. What men value much, 
they word often. But we find the first Pitaka aEmost aleni on Jh^na, 
and the third PJ^ka dropping the subject more and more after the 
first two books, portiom of which treat of it* We come back to the 
proportion in reference to it in the second Pitaka, and to the question : 
what did this frequency of wording mean in terms of value ? What did 
the recorders and editors of the sayings in prose and verse hold there 
was of welfare and of interest in Jhana, to warrant the preserving of 
these references, amounting to a mention in about one out of every 
twenty of our pages here, or perhaps rather more in the middle 
collection of their scriptures ? 

Our answer is made the less easy by there being no simple reply 
to the second point above. We are coming to admit that the Sutta 
Pi^ka, as welJ as the other two, was not the work of one inner group 

^ See “ Dhyfljia and Samadid Jm McngoUflchen Lamaismu^ ”, A. M. 
Foaduejev, 1926, 3-4, 

® H. Beckh, it i quoted and criddEtd 1 :^ Dr, Hdler* 
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at the same time and place. And when thi^ 1$ concedeiij other com- 
plications arise. Was it always one and the same gtx>d that was 
valued and sought in Jhana 1 It is true there was a fbced wording 
in some detail to serve — ■! borrow the Vinaya simile^ on a more 
general case — as a string to bind the bundi of flower? to¬ 

gether. But as to that, we have no sound evidence to feel sure, 
that the formulas now in the books were either the onginal fixed 
wordings, or whatever even those, if there were any, truly 
express^ what JhSna really meant for Gotama and his first fellow- 
workers, men, and women. If Buddhism is indeed a sort of im|K>rted 
Yoga, that is of the very spirit of Indian Yoga, we are forced to 
postulate some earlier formuLa$ showing less sharp severance berween 
the two—which would show us at least the more gradual, the more 
usual method of pouring an old wine into new bottles. 

Some likciifiss there is between JhSna formulas and the 
Brahmanized Yoga (nothing earlier being, 1 find, available), but 
It is in detail oidy. The antithesis to Sankhp is in both literatures, 
albeit almost hidden In Buddhism. The Mahabharata sets it out 
more than once and clearly j in the Pitafcas we trace it in such out¬ 
line as "‘There are these two strengths : reasoned calculation and 
making-to-bccome ®"" where the 

latter is explained by the fourfold Jhana-formuR And there is, in both 
Yoga and Buddhist procedure, elimination of scnse^imprcssions and 
mindwork on them. But in the latter, that which in Yoga Is the heart, 
the very object, the very justiheafion, h lacking. "" How ” asks the 
Yoga inquirer,can a man find deliverance without a God (isvata) ?.. * 
'"Let the Yogin bearing Me within, sit solely devoted to Me,*^® 
The Buddhist formula not only sees no perfection of concentration 
resulting from devotion to God, not only se^ no "" beholding of die 
Self in the Yogin^s self'" * in Jhana, but even bars out all reference 
to the j hay in as such, Gotama, it is true, h shown investing it with 
his characteristic personal emphasis in his own case 
. ., Jh^nam upasampajja “ / indeed abode in the attainment, 

etc.^^ or in the case of others,^ but no person finds mention in the 
bare formula, save as understood m the verb and the pronoun so 
(he). Even where the Jhma is connected with a definite personal 
object—access to RJupa or Arupa—the aspirant is wholly merged 
in the verb (iMvtti). 

This may seem a modem Western captiousncss, but no^ die 

'■ 9, “ i, pp. 52, 94. 

* Moksadharmaj Adh., j02. * Ibid. 

^ iii, 4 ; MaJjAima, i, al, etc. * Ibid,, p. 40^ etc* 
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Commejitator himself takes note: of Jt. “ Why^” he says, " should the 
foregoing analysis of mind presuppose things only, and this teaching 
presuppose a person (pugge/a) ? Because we have here a way for 
course, which he makes-to-bccomc, , . . And a way has 

to be accomplished, and this must be accomplished by somebody.” ^ 
O wise litde Buddhaghosa, why were you not elsewhere, as here, 
a “ man who sees ? Let no man call you here pernickety. You 
are here giving away the whole of that anatta ” dogma which 
you for the mo$t part so doughtily defend ! You were not afraid 
to write that a way required a wayfarer, a paiipada needed a pa(i- 
pann^i^. But had you lived six centuries earlier, when even the 
Master's use of the word paggnlii had to be in a sense explained away, 
as in the Kathav^atthu, you might not have trotted out **the man*^ 
so airily. You were writing in Ceylon, far away from renascent 
Brahmanism, and you did not fear to have to eat your words when you 
thus brought in the and thep^w^n. 

Both in Sakyan Jhana and in Yoga the process of Concentration 
sets out with the individual, the man, the solitary aspirant But as 
soon as we touch on attainment, the valu^ alien In Buddhist 
Jhana the man vanishes j wc are left with his mind only, purged, 
emptied to a state of “ purity, indifference and mindfulness And 
we hear nothing of any object partly or wholly won beyond the mental 
state itself I have sn mind here the fourfold Rupajhana, but even 
where, as is often the c^se, the jhayin is made to pa^ on to Arupajhlna, 
the serial attainment rmched cannot, even from the Buddhist point of 
view, be called truly a religious or spiritual Better, A certain vantage- 
point in musing in a vast vacuous vagueness is the utmost that can 
be claimed, unless this Jhana was ever seriously held to promote a 
man's prospects of rebirth in a world believed to be srup^j of in¬ 
corporeal. But in Yoga the Tcght^ the is in full view from first 
to last, and there is hp dcuk about what is sought. It is the man and 
not his mind only that is before us, the man breaking his bars and bonds, 
waxing in strength and fearlessness, winning to absorption in, to 
vision of, the Atman in him, who also i$ that Atman. 

And with the man thus prominent, tlie Yoga literature leaves 
us with no shadow of doubt as to the gotx4 the “ weU ”, the 
artha^ which comes to him through attainment It is the vision 
or conception, as within his heart”, of Man transcendent, akin 
to the man himself, but above and beyond the best, the finest he has 
ever realized. This is declared iq bring him release, that is from 

1 DAammaia^gani comaientaryj p. He is referring to the analysis 
of preceding the jhlna chapters. 
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prakrU, Le. in brief^ from body and mind. Nearer perliaps to Western 
rdtgion is the expression of die good in the a^odated descriptioii of 
S^Jchya-attainmeiiC, albeit it fiti even better with Yoga-attamment : 
“ This (AtmanJ here is my true Kinstnan \ I can no other than be 
with Him ; won to evenness and unity with Him^ then only become 
I really he who I am " (Mok^ : Adh. 309). 

What is there in the way of a worded welfare-in-purpose to set 
over against this when we contemplate Sajeyan Jhjna ? It may be said 
that, when such ideas are hdd to be error and delusion, it is also 
** release to attain to and rest in a state where they are not. To this 
we might reply, in the hm pbee : It is true that Sakyan saints are 
shown, in their own works, as actually deriving an amount of peace 
and even rapture from a negative form of ** release coupled with 
a purely backward view, such as can s^rcely be found in any other 
cuJt.i But marii’s nature is such that this attitude cannot very long be 
mamtained tn fttYOur and purity j it will degenerate as sudt into a 
complacency which wc word sometimes as '"that blessed word 
Mesopotamia"’ ! In the second place, whereas it h true that the 
** Atmanism"" m the last quotation is dosely allied to the (possibly 
older) Brahman-Atmanism which is attacked in the Buddhist Suttas, 
It is not correct to hold, that there was nothing of “divine 
immanence in the mandate given by the founder of Buddhism, 
For the message of the Way words the wayfarer, by implication, 
as ""self-resorting"^ riaturally choosing the he 

thinks right, that is, willing the better, And I have tried to show 
that, at the hirth of Sakya, ""self” had the divine implicadoii for nff 
cults. But for long I could find in Buddhist Jhlna, as such, no dear 
connection made out, as i$ made out^ however aJi too briefly, in the 
Way-mandate:—a connection between practice and object, as we 
find in Yoga. 

I used to puxzle over this and wonder whether, in what was 
sp evidently a fourfold series in pripamti^n tfre/y, the benefit (dis¬ 
counting rebirtli-prospeccsj was held to lie in the prepamdon itself f 
Coining into Buddhism by way of Abhidhamma, I missed at fir^ 
the varied contexts of the Sutta-Pitaka. I was inclined to see, in ihe 
detached mental lucidity of Fourtli Jhlna, a possible siardng-point for 
concentrated work on concepts, such as the otherwise aimless insertion 
of Jhana formula in parts of the Vihhanga seemed to suggest.^ For 
I found also a shrunken and specialized meaning of the thinking-— 
—^which is suppressed after First Jhlna, and not the 

^ Sec pafFim in 4/Uf 

* Chapters on Paccaylkdra^ IddbipSdS^ Appamai^^ia. 
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more mdusive, unspodali^ed mcining of thc^c two words as used in 
older Sutus. The object was not trance : save in an occasional 
appendix added to the ArEpajh 3 ju% that was quite dear. Then was 
it perhaps keener, sublimated work of intellection ? Modem training 
in the building up of inductions and the applying of deductions told 
me, that no good beginning to such work could come in a proce^ 
which made nu^tory mental application and discursive thinkings 
Was it that, by concentrating without thesc^ firesh insight might 
come as in a Hash, a thrill of new knowledge, new worded thought, 
not got by conscious reasoning ? There is talk now about tills that 
we call intuition, not using the word quite as Bergson docs, and it is 
well that there should be. But is intuition really a beholding from 
within I The great musician or anist would not always grant than 
Why should any other muser be so confident about it i Aristotle 
was non TAurjith^^ '■from without,” is his condusion as to our 
constructive thinking^ And is our ** inspiration ” a mere 
fancy ? Or did the men^ exercise in Jhana, whatever other ad^^“ 
tage is offered, serve as a respite and withdrawal, otiose yet strenuous, 
from the pre-occupations of daily life, much as books now afford us f 
It 1$ not easy for us here and now to fill out the mental day of the 
studious meditative man in a bookless world, nay, a manuscriptless 
world, who had turned away from the life of his fellow-men, nor 
saw any good in the study of the world of nature. 

Then I came to Ism a little of the Zen (JhanaJ sect of Buddhism 
In Japan, mainly through Daisetz Suzuki’s essay (Jswrnul of ihr Pali 
Ttxt JwjV/y, 1906-y).* In that interesting artide there arc quoted 
some sayings of Zen adherents that are quaint and even foolish, but this 
essential point was dear : irt a world where imported Buddhism had 
found, not a bookless world, but a world of books, the jhSyin Houted 
books, and professed to find the good sought m musing in the seeker 
himself. If he would, througli his musing, divest himself of 
everything he considered morally lowering and intellectually hinder¬ 
ing, and seek to win to the best self he could conceive, enlightenment 
would come from within. Jhina is pictured here as a sort of cure or 
tonic, purging;, restful, stimulating. And the writer considers that 
" this special discipline came to be emphasized ... as a saving power, 
when the Buddhist faith began to wither under the banefiil influence 
of scholasticism 

* 1 apologize to Mr. Suzuki for aKribing bis interesting article to 
another disttngubbed scholar, in Hist. where ihls subject 

was alluded to. 
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It is inberming to see an idea, or course ofaction, or attitude, 

when tran^knted to new soil, flourishing there with a new and fresh 
energy. In Zen, Jhana regains that central well-spring of “ the 
man ”, his nature^ his objective, which was in Yoga, but which 
became blurred and lost in Sakya. And yet It is not exactly a rqjlica 
of Yo^ It Is more positive, more self^oncentrated, less religious, 
less super-personal than Yoga, It is still Sakyan, in that it seeks the 
divine in man radicr than to develop man into, or raise man 
to the divine. It bids man look within, not beyond himself^ 

In Indian Buddhism we see both emphases in atman^—man-self 
and divine self—blurred and lost. What do we find in Jhina repLacing 
them i The emphasis, I would say, is on, not man, but mind. It is 
from first to last the mental process in which we are kept informed : 
first the deadening of sensations by way of the self-hypnosis of the 
” kasina ”, or artifice of Concentration on a special object of sense j 
then the deadening of active work of mind, and so on, in a curious 
and psychologicaily interesting procedure. Those who approach 
Buddhism through the “ legend or story of its founder, and its early 
church and rule fYina^ra), do not always realize the absorbing in¬ 
terest that is betrayed in its scriptures in mental phenomena, in the 
mind. But this interest colours very markedly its Sutta. Literature, 
and points, I venture to think, to a very notable feature in die spirit 
of the time, when Gotama was teaching. To this feature I shall 
come in the next chapter. I have said it already and I say it again 
—there seems to be herein, if in nothing else, something akin between 
that time-spirit and our own ; the interest in, not the very man — ^ 
tuf call him, self, soul, spirit—but in his complex of body and mind, 
the interest in mind-procedure, and with this the blurred, lost vision 
of “ the man 

But when Gotama^s mission began, the man was not yet blotted 
out; the blotting out was nascent only. But blotted out he 
was, and tha^ it may be, at an early date. It h Ananda himself, 
who, as an exponent of authority, k shown teaching Jhana as pure 
and simple mind-practice (£rtt 43 parisaddhifanga)^ to be perfected and 
kept up, as one of four such i^ors, conducing to an end of highest 
worth, definitely worded.^ 

But so markedly, in the self-willing process of Jhana, has the 
blotting out of the self taken place, and the meniai process itself 
become solely of interest, that we come—if we are thoughtful — - 
to a halt, and ask ourselves : If Buddhism was indeed a daughter 
of Yoga, how did she come so much to Yoga-samldhi and to 

* JjfguUaraf ii, 195. 
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wqtA it in a way so diffeneni, that it is aa if we were to 
reckon mechanical power with no machinkt, or to value the music 
of an instrument leaving out ihe player f Can a period of transition be 
shown f Can we show it from the Pali books, late in date as, in their 
present form, they are ? Can we draw out of them (i) that Gouma 
was an ardent and with him many of his early fellow-workers, 

(2) that for Gotama, and for these, Jh^a was valued, not for just 
what the Yogin (of any age) %^alued it, still less as mere mind-pracdcc^ 
but for something else—for an access” felt to be, in their work 
and their “wayfaring” through the worlds, as a help and an cn^ 
lightening ? 

(i) That Gotama was an habitual muser has hardly perhaps rill 
now received the attention it merits. And yet, apart from the fre¬ 
quency of mention in the discoursi^ fathered on him, we find him 
called muser more than once : — 

(Comtj $ee we Gotama the secr^ the muser in the wood).^ 

J&iyist vifijjaa Jslxam • * . . 

to the muser, the pure^ the seated (am I come). 

The tempter rallies him — 

nn jAdy^st ^ 

Art ihou sunk In grief that in the wood thou musest ? 

The muser's posture h said to be peculiarly his^^ and Ananda’g 
memory of him declared him as “ having both praccised and engaged 
in Jhlna, and advocated it Of hk fellow-workers we note 
musing assodated with Slriputta,® Anuruddha, Kankba-Revata,^ 
and MoggallSna,® K^anda the nun,^ and UttarS Nandamata the Jay- 
woman,^^ 

Now this roan and these persons and others were at the well- 
spring of the movement, and to them the work of spr<^ng and 
making acceptable among the many a gospd of a self-directed living, 
such as would bring “ well ", welfare, to man here and in the worlds 
to come, was the all-absorbing thing. Can we bdieve that they 
would have often gone aside to cultivate a stereotyped way of musing 

^ Smiji-Nipiia, 165. * Ibid.^ 1105. ^ SafpynfUfh izj. 

* TatAd^ai^-ftyya^ Ajfptf/ara^ ilt 2^^. ^ MajjAmafUlf loS. 

* Apaddjiflt Slrlputla^j poeni refers five timts to Jhlna* Cf BuJdAd- 

i: Sdripam jsmdMijAdifgAifpUs s iv, 4. 

^ Jffgulfara^ i, 24. ' 2l| ^ iv, 162 f. 

® ^xgsil/arjf i, 25. 

Ibid.* 26 s also iv, 65* where she ia shown (in a curiously edited 
record) to be ckirandient. 
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which was nothing more than a sort of glorified practice in mental^ 
mind-worsening scale-playing ? Would they not be far more 
occupied with the quesdon of man's salvadon^ witness SariputtaV 
inquiry about it than about a practice e 3 cpounded as an 

eliminatiDn of mental phases f So near are we to-day to analysis of 
these phases, so far are we from the conditions attending the birth 
of a world-gospel, that we need a more quickened imagination than 
such as our psychology is usually content to graze upon. What we 
actually find Gotama first bidding men seek was m£ imW, 
thi sflf : “ Were it not better that you sought the die ^tman ? ” ^ 
fz) Did he then bid men seek, in musing, the world-atman— - 
Brahimn^^—an Isvara I He did not. Much had come to this man 
that lay between the Highest and the new pre-occupation with man's 
mind as such, andj as I think we might add, the rising pre-occupation 
with matins life in this world. He had, at some time in his life, come 
to acquire dairaudience and clain'oyajice. It was owing to this 
psychic development that he was abb to be wiUed and induced to 
become a teacher, for he must have of his lonely hesitadon, 

and of the entreaty of a nmn of another world, whom the books 
came to call Brahma Sahampatt,^ And he admitted more than once 
that something he knew was due to information from a a 

a man of another world,'® (It is true that he is also made to 
say, “ I knew tt of mysdf j but whereas the worshipping recorders 
of a teacher, ranked later on as omniscient, would not have invented 
the informing the case is different as to the clause vindicating 
that omniscience,) Ag^n, there arc frequent talks recorded between 
him and i/rtrffr, notably the governor of the next world, entitled 
Sakka, as we have seen, and others called d^vaputim (so called, 
$ays the Commentary, because their names were known). Among 
these were sometimes men whom the clairvoyant Gotama recogniased 
as still resembling, in their new bodies, men he had known on earth, 
notably his wealthy friend Anlthapindika, his first patron, king 
BimbisSra, and a Licchavi officer, Ajita. His gifts as a psychic 
medium were well-known^ for we read that he v?as consulted in 
many places where he taught as to what had befallen this person and 
that whom death had removed^ And that he should have been 
thus consulted points a$ much to a widespread need for light as to 
inter^t in his person and powers. 

^ h 39- * Ibid,, 23, 

^ Ibid., 5. * lif 10, CL 39 f. s 2411 jji, i+, 

^ ih IOC W.p cf 91 f.; 206; iii, 15 ; Samysti/af. i, 46, 5 5 ; 

Vj 358 L i cf 1263 L 
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Now is it unr^son^blft to hold that Gocama used Jhina as die 
best way of obtaining, or at least of facilitating, access to, and converse 
with^ worthy men who had been reborn in other worlds ? If the 
word “ reborn ” be too Eastern, let us say, ^ had stir>'ivcd the death 
of thdr earth-body,” Do the books help us further ? 

We that, on leaving home to find help for men subject, 
without light and leading, to old age and death, he rtsoned to one 
after another noted teacher of Jhana ; it may be, in order to develop 
himself psychically, So as to bring light and hope to men in that 
way* 

Further we may note a recurrent appreciation of the practice 
of Jhana shown by dru^i in the chapters on them m the Sainyutta. 
“ The monk should be a /Atfyfn,” ^ys one, Kassapa. The man 
awake (buddh^) who has understood Jhana,^* sap another, Panc^- 
Canda. Another, Candimiisa, commends Jh^ i two others do 
no less.^ 

Further, the Jhanas (the Four) arc in many places made to- serve 
as a preparation to certain higher knowledges^’ (Mifdid) which 
are all, with the exception of the last, forms of psychic or “super¬ 
normal developmenL These atkimsds arc given in two series. The 
series we usually find has only three of the six : memory of former 
lives, clairvoyance and awareness of ** cmikers as destroyed, called 
together The other, which gives the sbe 

and adds two others, gives, as No. 4 > clairaudience and as No. 6 , 
clairvoyance. By a misconception of the word ditbn^ these have 
been rendered in translations “ heavenly or “ celestial ” ear and eye. 
But dib£f^ is for Buddhbm just belonging to that is, men 

happily reborn, A man gifted with Nos. 4 ^ both see such 

persons when they are near him, and cm hear what diey tell him, 
tell for instance, of the &te of x, y, and z, who have passed over md 
have undergone the verdict of Yama, or tell concerning other matters 
in which he may seek guidance. Thus a man in Fourth Jhina 
was held to be in the most favourable conditions to profit by such 
seeing and hearing, if they were cither inborn gifts, or had been 
acquired* 

But I have not yet found any writer commenting on why clair¬ 
voyance and dairaudience take such an important place in vEnefable 
Suttas, not as ultimate objects of JhaJia but as abnormal states to 
which Jhana often appears as a preparation. If Jhana was a condition 
of deva-converse, then those two states fall, as abo essential conditions 
for that converse. Into thdr natural places. If early Sakya, on the 
* Saipyttttap 1, pp. +6-52. 
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other handy did not in some at Ica^t of its apexes cultivate deva- 
coriver^ej I fell lo account for th^ two ahhimSs of hearing and sight 
Disuse in the Sangha giv® diem the appearance of atnophy^^ but was 
there not a time when they were ‘‘live wires ” i Writers, however, 
call them just " mj-stic ”, or “ halludnadons ” and pass them by. 
Or they do not even stay to call them that. 

Modem writers have their own way—a way of to-day which 
may ere long be that of yesterday—of dealing with this very prominent 
feature in Sakya. They either push it into a comer as ancient 
supematuralism, or they speak of it as so much hallucination which 
IS tme subjectively only. Both views hinder the earth from getting 
at much in Buddhism that is historically and objectively true. 

Take these three passages : two are canonical, one is in 
a Commentary : 

(ij ii, 1B4 i " How docs a monk become 

one who has reached the devas (deuapatti?) ? ” The answer is the 
Jhatia formulas.^ 

{2) 4 : The eminent Sakyan 

CO- founder MoggallSna comes in solitude to the resolve to aid his 
leader's teaching by getting access to the next world, and questioning 
this and that inmace as to what had been the kind of reward to which 
he or she had been reborn for good deeds done on earth. He obtains 
his leader’s sanction, tnlers f&urth yhdfuty and then as an expert 
dairvoyani; and dairaudient finds himself in die (interpenetrating) 
next world, and the litde poems of the are the metric 

memoranda of his experiences. 

(3J NtkJys, ii, 37. This is ascribed to Gotanu 

when—a very precious context — he is commending the use of 
Jhana : he is asked, during a conversation, “ when is a purely happy 
world made present ? ” He replies : “ As long as a man in Fourth 
Jhana has attained to converse with those divas who are living m 
a purely happy world, is present (stmtitthati) with them, talks with 
them*” Do not these show that, at least at one period in the 
history of Buddhism, Jhana was not a mere discipline of sense or 
of mind, any more than it was a straight short-cut to Nirv'ana, but 
was something that lay between the two ? That it wa$ ih^n not 
merely a training of the earth-bedy-and-mind, with the Inner^goer, 
the antorayami/i^ left out, nor an efibit to precipitate a mysterious, 
inconceivable state of “ going out but a seeking to enlarge and 
enrich earth-wejferc, so bedimmed with sorrow and evil, by 
Converse of man to man with those who, not yet by a long 
^ Aifgtttiara il, 1:84. 
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way knowing the highest thmg% htew than the man of die 

eajth ? 

How does It not enrich and enlarge our little knowledge of 
Gotama the maiij if we picture him, the Mixser, musing in Ehis 
way I Too Cramped and prejudiced is our view of him^ for eidier 
It is of a monk among monks^ preaching a forced growth or “ mating- 
to-become” m thi$ life, which shall do away with all 

becoming (hhav^) hereafter, or it is of a teacher of just earthly ethics, 
or it is of a supeiman who knew everything. Why do we not take 
the truer view of him, which we may also find in the books, if 
we look a Htde more closely and historically : the view of the noble 
man who (sanuknmpi tsnuJdajd) ^ moved by compassion and by 
kindness” for men, sought to help them and himself by making 
present ” to himself more worlds than one, and by converse with 
their inmates learning how this might best be done ? Of him it 
was said : 

x^d roUiiig back the (rDuri7) veil^ 

And pain gone by and wearincsSt 
He sees both this world and the nest.* 

By him we are told, it was said, repeatedly, that the man-who 
cou!d-see, standing between, saw “ the two houses ” clairvoyantly 
with separate doors and men faring from the one to the other.® 

He is recorded as not overrating the value of psychic gifts in religious 
ends, but as dcarJy affirming their reality. Yes, Mah^i, such 
deva-sounds (or words or speech) arf ; they are not things of nought. 
If he (Suoakkhatta) is claiiaudient only, not clairvoyant, it is only 
because he has not concentrated on both, as may be done. But in 
the matter of joining the religious life, there are higher considera¬ 
tions than these.” * (I have condensed in transkting.) His kk- 
periences while exerdzing these gifts figure in a great number of 
records, over which modem writers quickly slide. He is listener ; 
he is interlocutor ; often he is recorded as relating the experience ; 
often we are left to infer it. One series of such he decided not to 
teU, for men would not have believed him, and that would have 
hurt them.^ 

I see this helper of men as neither the atheist concerning the 
world-atman, nor the denier of man the **atmin^" as some make 
him out, nor as one who spoke of himself as a little god on earth, 
nor as just an ascecic, monastic mystic. T see him as a man with 

i Samyiti/a Jj 306. ® iUj 178 . 

^ i, 179; ill ai ; iii^ 178. * DTgAa/h 

^ iJ, 3 ; cf. p. ] 16. 
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an inspired mandate to the “ man There was in his day a worthier 
conception of the Highest •, there was a dawning sense that religion 
was mainly a matter of and there was a very general belief 

that living was nq mete matter of a brief three score years and ten, 
but a matter of wsrldtj wherein inert needed guidance. And like 
a good guide, his immediate aim was not to dwcU only on die ultimate 
goal, but like England’s most famous general, to try to judge what 
lay on the other side of die hill, round the bend of the way ^ ! the 
next stepjiindthenextafterthat. That was enough for the worthiest; 
more than enough for most 

And in his habit of " musing in the wood ” he will have found 
that quiet and contcntratioTi which he judged necessary, and for 
which he is often made to show his preference. He found too the 
“ ” ^^that fine delicate sense of added well-being known 

to thcssc who claim to have been in converse with the very worthy 
of the other side. Some of hfs disciples knew of it i we note it in 
the verses of both women and men , wc can hardly wonder that 
they call themselves “ lovers of musing ” {jhSnsrsta). And the 
tradition at least of it yet lingers in Burnia.^ 

That the traditional memory of him was closely associated 
with the Jhana habit is betrayed by the curious inserdon of the 
Jhana formulas into the account of the moment of his passing,* 
The Buddhist would say that the back and forth narrative of the 
process (knowable by none save a thought-readerj indicate the 
deliberatt-ness with which the great man put off mental and bodily 
life. The critic of my theory will say that at any rate the absence 
of any allusion to deva-visitants during that JhSna disproves its 
soundness. To both I would say that whatever Induced the inserdon 
here of the formulas, silence as to presences at the end, when at the 
begnning at the first ^ sermon ” there is not silence, may only mean 
that, when the man passed, Jhana fsr tht men about him no longer 
meant musing for access to the unseen. Only Ananda and Anuruddha 
were left, the latter, though ^ jhayin, a very timid aged reduse, the 
former recorded as willing to “make true inferences" when his 
cousin Gotama told of his psychic experiences.® The newer cult 
of the positive^ the earthly, the things seen, as alone important was 
prevailing } psychic gifts were held as possible only for the very few ; 
the mah of the two houses was suffered to depart with no one listening, 
let alone seeing, whether in Jhina or not 

' Glei^’s Life of IVtliisim. * Dlgia, iii, 78. 

® Cem^ttdiom ef PMiosof^yt p* 57 - * DighOt ii, i 57 * _ ^ 

» Sam^utta, 1,5 S< “ ^'* ^ by inference, you have got it." 
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Hcr^ then was what I conceive may have been for the co-founders 
of the Sakya movement^ later called Buddhism^ the more especial 
advantage which they sought in musing. In their days there would 
seem to have been the contrasted cultures of S^nkhya (fkttisuftihd) 
and Yoga (the hhdvsTid of or Jhdna). Never do th^y appear 

to re// the latter ** Y oga ", But for them too it meant not a merely 
negative eliminating of things seen, for them it was a coming to see 
or at least to hear ihe unseen and therein not only to taste joy^ 
but also lo come to have the veil shrouding the long way rolled bade 
for a little (vi’vetiackeJJe). 

Faidi in the old Great Dev^ was in the melting-pot, but devas^ 
devatas, the men who had passed on, had come with a new significance 
to man’s help y they were seen as intermediaries along the whole 
upward way to Amata, aiding their fellow earth-wayforer with such 
knowledge as he was yet able to bear. Modern books^ as is natural, 
estimate them and their wording variously. But stt th^ wh&U devas 
appear as worthy and kindly warders of the man they have left behind, 
who (discounting a Sabbaiifiu} must, as behind the veil, have known 
more than those they warded They held Gotama in high worth, 
but not the monk as monk \ they believ^ed in “ the man as real y 
they believed in the good life \ they believed in man as willing to 
seek the Better. We may with most writers on Buddhism minimize 
all that this converse meant for the founders of the movement; 
we may with immature pen write it down as rubbish \ or as not 
“ of the essence ” of the matter. But we shall only do so by shutting 
Our eyes to very much in the records that we do not wish to see. 

But Buddhism blotted out the “ man " from its Creed, and that 
already, it may be, little by little during the Founder’s day. Not 
heeding his warnings, “ not body, not mind *\ men came to $oe in 
man just body and mind. Then they came to see in Jhlna an 
interesting procedure in bodily and mental training. And then the 
kindly deva-warders are less and less heard of. Rapajhana and 
ArOpajhina became associated with after-deadi prospects only, 
and to-day not even with that. As worded in the Abhidhamma 
they would seem to be now dead words in a stereotyped routine. 

All the more significant is the wording used for JhSna in the 
first book of Abhidhamma, which I have quoted above. It would 
certainly not have been so worded at a time when the object of 
Jhina had ceased to be that of communication with other worlds, 
and when it had become merely an exerdse in indudng vacuous 
unthinking reverie^ or the being, as we say, just lest to the world. 
Never, when that had come to pass, would an account of it have 
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been introduced with the words : “ at what time he makes to become 
a wajr for access to the UUpa-world . . ^ Nor Can I think that 
“ access ” means here rebirth, for we are dealing here with monk- 
values, and rebirth in any world whatever would not, in those, be an 
end to which a way was to be made to become. 

Here at ah events wc have a reef of the submerged Sakya still 
visible above the waters of oblivion^ But I have in mind another 
passage where, to make the record mtelligible, we need to fish up 
and replace the submerged reefi In the little Sutta called Kolita,^ 
the disciple of that name, better known as Moggailana, is telling of 
how his leader had rebuked him for the way in which he misused 
Jh^H I am not capable of rightly reconstmtting the twisted 
defective record, but as it stands it would seem that MoggaUana 
was mistakjiig the preparation itself, or a stage in it, as itself the 
object of the exercise, this being called “ the Ariyan silence It 
IS conceivable that the formula at the dme was very new, whether 
It was the one we have, or as frirAVr The rebuke was that he 
should not be careless, but should establish, lift up and plant his 
mind ” in the object. The record sticks to i^ that tiiis was silence. 
And this has apparently ^tished the editors, and for the rest the 
Sutta is probably not known to more than a handful of Buddhists. 
But can we seriously suppose diat an abnormally gifted man like 
Mo gg^ ina would be bidden by an abnormally wiUed man like 
Gotama to establish, lift up and plant his mind in the eSbrt to keep 
silence ? The only way to make the story of such a pair intelligible 
is to see in ihf which is elsewhere held as characteristic of 

the Sakyans, that vivid attention which in another literature is shown 
as preceded by the prayer : “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth ”, 
and as followed by that access ” for which the prayer was uttered* 

1 KsnJr^J 18+. 
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I have tried to ahow how the ^ man all-important in Indian 
Yoga, became in Sakyan Jhana, dimmed, even blotted out^ so mudi 
so ^at the Commentator has to remind his hearers that there was 
a man at work in the exercise of it Xhis strange reminder might 
seem less odd to us, if we used otir verbs with the subject implicit 
in them, as was possible in PaJi^—we know it in our own classics— 
tg. : “ (h^) mak« become*” That it was thought needful 

to use the reminder is signihcajit It may have become needful j 
it would not have been needful in die day of Sakyan origins. When 
students of Buddhism will in their study not suffer the Pi takas 
to be their unquestioned guides to “ early Buddhism ” ; when they 
will be more cautious before consenting to see in the do^en or so of 
Upanishads reckoned as oldest, values altogether “ pre-Buddhistic 
i.e. prie-Sak3ran j when on die contrary they will take just those 
Upanishads as the better guides to early Satya , when they will 
see, not only in Commenttiries but also in Pi takas, the expressions 
of later strata of thought, then will they be nearer to a right ooncep- 
don of original Sakya, They will ^tter understand how mu^ 
and how little this was a new word following upon what was already 
there. 

Now that which was already there in north India, and in 
possession of the leading religious culture of the day, itsdf stiJ] 
relaiivdy a new word, was that immanent theism w^hich saw In man^s 
nature kiaship, ulrimatc identity, with Deity. 

I am not imagining that this, a reli^ouS tenei of the first 
importance, was a matter of popular belief. There was between 
the cultured and the multitude of that place and day as much difference 
as there is now, e^'en anywhere- There was possibly an even greater 
difference. It was perhaps a tenet confined to brahmans and to men 
who had studied under brahmans, to wit, some kshatriyas (noblesj* 
But the first Sakyas were mainly of these two dases. And we have 
no historical evidence to make us deny that these men had both 
" been nourished on that immanent theism, and that they accepted 
it and brought it into their teaching. 

I know that this is opposed to what is held by Buddhists and by 
writers on Buddhism to have been the case. But this is a result, 

lU 
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among former, of following a tradition, among the latter, of 
talcing the Pi takas at their lace-value. Had there been from the 
first a revolt agiinst the belief that every man was, as Such and 
potentially, More-ihan-man, was as man the very Most, was Deity, 
we should expect to find such Suttas, as record interviews between 
the first Sakyas and brahmans, telling us of this very central doctrine 
meeting with dissentient protest and being defended. But we do 
noL There are quite a number of conversations with brahmans 
of varying degrees of worthing in all the Niklyas, from the eminent 
Sonad^da, the rude Amhattha and others of the Dlgha Nikaya, 
the distinguished group named in the Brahman Vagga of the 
Majjhima, the Bharadvijas and others of the Sainyutta, to Tikanna 
and others of the Anguttara, but in not one of th^ conversations 
does any such protest or attack occur. Had there been such, it 
is inconceivable that the editors of the Sayings, and those later editors 
of the “ Books would have been careless in preserving them, so much 
would any anti-Atman matter have accorded with the standpoint 
they had come to hold. 

These conversations with brahmans are now all, or will shordy 
all be accessible to the English reader, and hence 1 need not swell 
this book with a synopsis of them. Here I will only say that where 
dissentience on the part of the Sakyan is shown, it is not in any way 
against the reality, or the overworthing of the man as man i it is 
In such matters as overworth, in the efficacy for sal^'ation, of the rite 
without the conduct being in keeping with the prayers (Tevijja 
Suctanta), in the efficacy of the dieted mantra as such (Samyutta, 
Brihmana Collection), in the overworthing of the Three Vedas 
and of erudition in diem (e.g, Anguttara, NipSta iii, 5S), and in 
the monopoly daimed by brahmans to such erudition and to priesdy 
functions in virtue of birth alone (c-g- ibid., 59 i and MaJjhixna, 
B rih imj]i a-vagga). 

Here then wc do not find what wc should have expected to find. 

In another matter we find what we should have expected not 
to find. 

One instance of this will come better at the end of this talk.^ 

Another is die three little Suttas in the Kt^ala Collection of 
the Sarnyutta, where Gotama is made to endorse certain remarks 
about the self without by a single word correedng 

the speaker, the king of Kosala, in that which he affirms about the 
self. The gist of the three is as follows t Evil conduct in deed, 
word and thought is treating the self as a foe, good conduct, as a dear 
t Page 201, and cf 192. 
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fricni The self is guarded by goctd conduct, not by evil conduct 
No one h so dear to a man as the self. 

Gotama enhances the last remark by the pregnant comment: 

Since aye so dear the self to others hj 
Lee the self-fovcr harm no other man. 

This last Sutta occurs ako in another CoHecdon, of the 
second Pi taka, known as the Udina. The Commentary on each 
version is ascribed to a difFercnt edinjr, and the different way in which, 
after a similar start, they comment on the attitude towards the sdf 
is Curious. The former, BuddhaghoSa, evades the matcer and dips 
past i the latter, DhammapiJa, treats the self in an un-Indtan and 
more modem way, as just his own So treated, nothing can make 
the Suttas, especially the last, very acceptable to modern ethical 
standards. Using “self” as we do—as the BuddhistsfiiTwr ta 
the assertion that a rnan is supjremely dear to himself sticks in the 
gullet. And even the mild rejoinder that he should not harm another 
supremely sejf-loving person, falls very short of what we now require. 
We should want to put “ Let him ward that other lover-of-self ”, 
not merely keep from hurting him. And we should turn away, 
saying : Ah J well, it^s just old world echics^^ 

Te'es, I would say, it is old world wording, but it's not ethics 
at all. It is old Indian religion. If we rocoUect that, when Gotama 
and Pascrtadi conversed together, a man's “self” was used, not just 
as we use the term, but that it meant that More in the human self 
who was the Divine Kinsman,^ the immanently Divine in every 
man, both in the king and in his queen MalUk^ who here speaks, 
as well as in the benign teacher conversing with them, then we shall 
read the little tale aright, and the others too+ Let the reader substitute 
God for the seif, and at once we are no longer in an atmosphere 
of pseudo-ethics ; we are at the heart of Indians religious ideal i 
God as our beloved friend, the Holy Thing within us warded, the 
Highest and Best in us, the Thing we hold most dear. It is wording 
the summit the standard when our poet makes him say : 

I never loved thee, dear, so much, loved I not “honour*^ more. 
Honour is here the man^s Dhairuna, the immanent Inner Controller, 
And here then we find the sdf, as standing for this Highest in man, 
honoured by king and queen, and as such approved by the Man of 
the Sakyas. 

Another unexpected thing we meet—unexpected from the usual 
* Pagp 175, 
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standpoint imputed to “ Buddhisen ”—is that^ in ceitain compounds 
occurring in Saym^ which there Is some reason for considering 
as “ early ”, we find the word att^n (sJf) used to describe what Is 
evidently not the man as complex of body and mind pnlyi but the very 
** tnan-in-man ^ — the *^soiil ” or ^spirit^’ to use Western dictiom 
And we even find in the very much later Buddhaghosa an apology 
put forward for such usage, as of a term su^c$dng so much more 
than he would have his hearers understand fn the meaning. It is 
possibly fdc thai the apology is needed, because the in the 

Compound word is not referred to as a thing that is to be repudiated ^ 
on the contrary, it is referred to as both a very integral thing meaning 
the essential man, and also as a thing which 1$ “ to be made to ” 
the 1 

This is a point usually passed over and even misrepresented 
both by commentator and by translator. Here are such terms : 
ajjhatia^ aftahhavsy They mean 

respectively, belonging to the self, only of the self, state (or encase- 
mcntjl of the self, having the self stabilized, having the self made- 
to-become. We find all of them in the Four Nikayas, and in die 
(probablyj early portions of the Sutta-Nipata and Dhammapada 
(as well as in other books). 

With the fiRt of these I have already dealt. The next: 
often occurs (alternatively with : this very man) in refrains 

describing the grasping of something learnt in the mo$t inward way, 
and not superficially only ^ as a thing which had gone to stimulate 
manhood, and not the memory only * . - 
tfinnuhi : to be understood by the wise wrA fsr Aimseif is one instance, 
We have the Commentator paraphrasing it as 
jihhhiffitare : of each (man) In the inmost (man}. Now it is among 
ua maintained that, in such an idiom, merely a reflexive ernphasls 
Is Iniended, which does not go beyond our own idiom in self-prefixed 
Compouradst This is assuming much. It a^umes first, that the 
Speaker of ancient India meant just what have mainly come to 
meari, secondly, that we have always meant, and may always mean, 
what we have mainly to mean. But it Is surely Incautious to 
assume that East and West do always mean the same in siniilar 
idioms, and have always so meant. What we find is, that it b 
iiAely there was identity of meaning here between the India of there 
and then and the Europe of just here and now^ 

The important point to note here is that, in the Nikajran idiom, 
the true worth in a given matter is referred not to the mind, nor 
to mail externally visualized, but to the inmost word for him, the 
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valuer of the worth. There is iomtthing mort hert than apes with 
our prefixed “self". 

The next term ifi the Nikayas, e,g, DTgha, iXj is 

used to word the man as in one or other world of life. The word 
IS the very direct and natural expression of what, in diose different 
worlds, consotutes the real matter of importance : the very man 
(or soul, or spirit; in the “ state ” {-bhava). The question of A™ 
he is, that is, in what encasement, is treated as accessory. He Js 
he, and there was no felt need to apologize for or explain away 
the word sits-. When we meet wi^ the word in the later Abhi- 
dhamrna, in a description of each of the five senses, we find these 
are said to be -pstiyspsnns^ « included in the altaihthfa."' We arc 
hero a good way nearer to the growing Idea of the man as being just 
a “ complex ”, such as the Founder, as we shall see, warned men that 
he was not. And when we turn to the Commentaries, we find 
sttabhavs (s) explained away, (ij apologized for as a concession 
to the foohsh and ignorant, (s) In that on the Digha passage we 
are told that sttabhaus =■ dhsjnsia (phenomena), to wit, body and 
^e rest, and further that the inquirer is to be shown that the word 
is nothing more than a term (ps/ifiatii-msttam) and a popular idiom 
{whdrs^t (i) In that on the Abhidhamma passage we are told, 
that “ body and the five sicandhas arc so called, because of the fool- 
fblt’s opinion that ^ This is for me the self’ We cm see a little 
by this how fer Buddhi^osa, when he gives us his opinion, has come 
away from the simple unsophisticated straightforward speech of 
the day, when the attan as word meant attan the thing, the very real, 
the thing supremely worth-while, the very man. 

In the Compounds f ehitstts^ bhavitsfts, we have words which 
run in very goodly company, as being of the very worthy, right through 
the Nikayas, chiefly in the second and tlie third NikJyas. The 
contort is the terms “ earnest or zealous, ardent, with stirred 
up energy, wise, wcU-conccntrated, with the seif developed, with 
the self made firm (or stabilized) Here there was no burking 
Je matter by making a concession to “ fool-folk's ” way of speech. 
Here there could be no manner of doubt aa to the high value placed 
m older teaching in every one of these words. No teach ing which 
belittled the ettsiij or made it anything but the very man, would 
have used such terms in which the making the self to grow and be 
firm was so commended. The one thing left for the exegesist to 
do was to explain away the atton. And this he does in two ways i 
^ AppsmattOf sldpl, srsddbavirijo, issamaMtOt biavitatto^ 
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m pshkana he calls in a Iknciful and impassible etymology of peska 
for pnhka : “ sent away ” ir^eid of made firm i in 
he replaces by dttn, “ mind ” ! ^ And^ unfortunately^ in the 
former expedient he has misled the translator, at least in one case, 
so that the many occurrences of p/ihkatfa in the Majjhima are 
rendered as void of”, or purged of self” !—a melancholy Inversion 
of ihe true Sakyan meaning. 

Of other Commentators, Dhamniapala follows Buddhaghosa in 
tocplaining the former compound by havingH&ent-away-minds 
(-ff/rj} But that other un known commentator on the D hammapatk, 
wrongly identified in mediaeval tradition with Buddhaghosa, makes 
no such evasions. His comment on the compound is hhJvii^ 
iittSnam : that is vs^hk*sttJfiam ” ; ^ made-to-become-self, that 
iSj grown-self” 

The context on which he is oommenting is one where the other 
meaning of namely, the abstract noun, derivative of 

ihdvka (as if we should say : sdf-^owth) cannot possibly be meant 
We should have found not This 

abstract of k/i^vka is very rare jn the Pttakas ; all such abstract 
forms are as rare in the Suttas as they have become plentiful in the 
Commentaries, Thus the phrase in Majjhima, i, Ijg f : “ bhdvi- 

amssa ”, nearly unique in the 
Nikayas, could, in Buddhaghosa, be matched tn page after page. 
Its presence in this context is suggestive of later rewording, when 
recourse was had to abstract nouns. 

But, by that unknown commentator, the self b accepted 

f/ir k hfiin ifi tht and this is the opposite 

of something unreal and depreciated. Nothing is more striking 
than the attitude here of this commentator compared with that of 
the other two commentators towards the “ Self ”, so gready does it 
differ from theirs. Throughout the chapter (ver^ 1 57^^) called 
Acta-vagga, his word-for-word comment neither explains away, 
nor evades, nor apologizes for the word self; nor again does he 
try to appreciate or to analyse it when, for instance, the self is called 
“ hard to Ume or ” well tamed ”. He does not say with the others : 
here self meac^ mind. He writes in the spirit of early Sakya : — - 
aitaH meant the whole man, even his body too, but it also meant 
more, even as the word man ” means all that anJ That the 

man, the self meant more, meant more than mind plus body, needed 
for early Sakya no explaining. 

Nothing, it were truer to say, is more striking than this 
^ For examples, cf Pa/i DiciitfRars fP.T.S.l^ on ihe terms. 
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commentator^s diffci'ent aititiide save one things the prraence in 
the text of the Atta-vagga it$dr and the nature of its conten'tew 
If the men of Buddhaghosa^s age had edited the Dhammapaditj we 
shouJd have had this Vagga included under the earlier CiEU-vagga ; 
we should have had many of the « altered to iifta. Yet not 

alJ i for in this little chapter, matters are dealt wirii which go to 
the very root, the very (^nce of thatMore ” in the man, matters 
which no Sakyaji^ early or Jater^ would hold could be expr-^sed by 
just **mind . It took n /mg /rW to come down to the e^'asioins and 
the apology of the Commentarics’-as-writcen, Midway perhaps k 
a verse in the Anthology fThera^thS,), based on the Suttas^ showing 
the placing of the “ mind ” in man : 

WitlJa the little five-doored hut an ape 

Doth prowh and round and found from door to door 

He hies, rattling with blows agab, 

H^t, ape! run thou not forth. For thee 
Tis not hcreb as it waa wont it> be, 

Wisdofii doth hold thee ciptive+ Never more 
Shalt roam far hence (id freedoni as of yore). 

(vcr. r2 5, 126), 

More than once in the Suttas the mind k compared to an ape^ and 
the Commentary here remitids vs of this. The picture is not only 
atsthen'caUy efFecUve^, even haunting, it is a just valuing ; we have 
a bodily encasement with its five sense^gates and a quasi-inner living 
procedure of force, i,e, ways of reacting to incoming things, and 
the want to react more overtly. But there is also present the man 
of the house ordering the mind or will with his « Halt, ape P’ With¬ 
out his presence as valuer, as ^ardian, the whole picture becomes 
as a dead leaf eddying in a wind-swept comer. The man-in-the- 
man is here, the attaii. And the sdf in the Atta-vaggi is similar. 
Here the self (the man-in-man) is the only Judge of self (the whole 
man); here the self is judging die self as only fit to teach another 
if he carry out what he teaches ; here the self is not the doing ^ 
but the doer : “ by the self is evil wrought ” i “ by the self is the 
self made holy.” Here not even a later Sakyan would have sul^ 
stituted mind for self, even where metre made it easy. In one or 
two places — ^those where the ” taming ” of self is spoken of—it 
might have been done, but not in the remainder. When the Sakyan 
spoke of evildoing and its retribution he no more spoke of mind, 

* As Buddhaghosa's tradition said it wj: jox. 

pp. 601 f, (P.T.S. cd.). ^ ' ' 
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he gpoke of th* man the very self^ that who could alone be held 
tp be ** responsible as no minding could be. 

And this attitude towards the self^ so different from the prevailing 
atticude in the Pi^Icas^ is strong evidence for the relatively early date of 
at least the first half of the Dhamtnapada Anthology. A (very slight) 
kinship in other passages in it with the Chhaiidog)'a Upanishad 
have been already pointed oui^ e.g. by Messrs. Bama and Mitra,^ 
We have to keep more in view than is usually donej that Sakya was 
at first consentient with the prevailing “ higher religious teaching 
about the Man as having in his very nature poientiaJ deity, and that 
this was chiefly impli-dt in the word eifurty the self. 

So much was already there, in India’s thought, and Sakya sought 
to infuse a “ more ” into that teaching. Now that which was quickly 
iff hi thrrg was a teaching which, in the man, distinguished 
from the very man not only his body but also his mind* This 
teaching I have already touched upon as one of the feature in the 
environmeiit in which Sakya took birth. I mean S^khya. 

There is this also 10 be said of Slnkhya, which is usually ignored. 
So far was KapUa's teaching likely to worsen the belief in the unique¬ 
ness of the man (purusA^)^ that it invested him rather with an added 
detachment from everything earthly and incarnate. Not only did 
that teaching distinguish from the concept man ” the mind as 
well as the body, but it also tended to see in the man, not the worker 
or user of these, but a passive detached otherness, a divinity, but 
wilJ-lcss, disinterested, such as man has sometimes conceived else* 
where and else when. The later developments in Sankhya, by which 
it came to be designated as atheistic, were not of its be^nnings. 

We owe much to the scholars, as 1 have already said, Jacobi 
and Garbe—Pischd and Deussen follow them, and between them 
they practically converted Oldenbcrg—for drawing attention in 
the last generation to the way in which the Sankhyan influence had 
affected Sakya. The two first-named were not right in describing 
Buddhism, in its philosophy ”, as "" derived from S^khya i 
they had done better to have called the process an infiltration into 
die Sakyan mandate of a new and growing vogue, and that from its 
earliest days. The Sankhyan analysis of mind as being computable, 
apart from the very man j of mind as revealing a very interesting, 
complicated procedure ; of mind as resolvable into a definite number 
of factors, was almost certainly known to the alert thoughtful group 
of those new men, the first Sakya^ns. 

Certain it is, that even in the least ebborated Suttas, possibly 
^ Frakrif p. x^evii. 
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very early Saying^ we can see how prc'-occupying, how absorbing 
was this idea of “ mind ”, bow ir was fed, how it reacted, how it 
was ever changing, whether it survived death unchanged, how it 
might be wholly or In part suppressed. There ss so much about mind 
and things mentaJ in Buddhism, Rhys Davids said to me — was it forty 
years ago f—and no one has yet threshed it out. For a reaching aiming 
expressly in its early missicners at a oAl to Everyman to win his own 
salvation in his way of living, it is astonishing how much effort, 
time, and space is given in the Suttas, as finally compiled, to this 
question of the nature and ways of mind, to the man as hff&mirtg 
m&rr in terms of mind, to the man as reckoned genciaLly in terms 
of mind, to mind as to be deprecated as unworthy of the man, as 
not you Care is shown to equate the terms for mind : citta^ 
ihat is, that is * Questions are put (^) on mind-ways : 

vin^dna . . . ; what is that ? ” “ Pannav^ : what is 

that ? ® (^) on vaiuos in these : “ Do you declare there is in 

musing one highest state of mind, or are there several ? * (j) on order 
in mind-ways : Docs ^ minding ^ precede * knowing or the 

converse, or are these simultaneous ? * (d) on the nature of mind : 

“ Is mind(ing) the Self, or is is a different thing from the sdf ? ” * 
Arid one could lengthen the list The quescion also is raised of the 
spedal sense% with disdnct field and function, and who it is who 
“enjoys^", or collectively experiences the impressions they bring? 
What again is it that constitutes awareness on occasion of sense ? 
There is more detailed analysis of this kind in the later compilations 
termed Abhidhamma, nm^rthelsHS it is all anticipated in the earlier 
compilations known as the Four Nikayas or Agamas of the Sutta 
Pi taka. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that a student, here and now, 
coming straight from the mill of academic psychologj'^, should have 
seen with much interest in all this the dawn of an awakened curiosity 
—a curiosity mudi akin to that which, in the last three centuries 
of our own culture, has evolved also into a divorce of the study of 
mind from that of the man abstractly considered, and into the creation 
of an analytic study, “ psychology,” more or less related to the study 
of man's bothly organism, physiology. But herein was danger i 
and at present it is not so mu^ the lure of the psychological compari¬ 
sons which have proved dangerous as the results of the samc^ w^hich 

1 S^i^yuffa, 9+. “ Maj/Aima, 292 ; Sajpya/fa, iii, 87 ; ii, too, 

“ Sp 185. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid.; cf p. 31, 34; ijg ; joo. 
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have perverted our true conceptions of what this ancient interest 
in the mind actually amounted to in the early days of Sakya. The 
tendency to read our own temporary condusions into these older 
gropings may blind us to the change brought about in Sakya by the 
influence of ^khya* 

India was much given to chinking on the marij but ^e did not 
really gee very fir save in just this one point of utmost importance : 
that the man—and by that I do not mean his body, or his mind- 
ways — the man was in his nature a potential more-than-man, that 
he was in a word divine. Even this she did not word In a fit way. 
She worded it, in most of the BraJiinanic teaching, as if the man 
were already, hm n&w, the consummate Morc-than-man, the 
Most, shall I say ? could he only use wisdom enough to see it. 
There was no Just valuing of all that the very best of men needed 
before that perfection could be attained. India had no conception 
of man a$ fundamentally wilier, to enable her to get into the way of 
a juster appreciation of the nature of things human and divine. 
We could to-day, if wc had the will to it, come at a better valuarior^ 
of the long way that lies before each of us, the worst and also the 
best, before the perfect man is reached. But we need, I believe, to 
start our man-values with the Indian view that man, the very man, 
is by nature potentially more than our usual conception of human 
nature concedes. 

The Sankh3WL movement, astir in north India, did nothing of 
purpose, I repeat, to lower that Indian view of man. But it saw the 
mind as a distinguishable manifoldi and herein probably lay its new 
appeal. The cultured world b^an to discuss this mental manifold, 
and its applications. So now with us it is no longer the Academy 
only, in treatise and classroomi that discusses “ psycliology In 
so seeing the mind as matter for computation, for analysis, for 
categorizing, Slnkh)'a was aireful to exclude from minc4 the man or 
self Whatever be the age of the many Sutras, or mantras, or curt 
aphorisms, as which the teaching has sunnved, there is in them a 
d(ar belief in the reality of the self. A typical aphorism h as follows : 
** Since the manifold (of sense) is for-lhe-sakeK>f what is not that 
manifold . . . since there must be superintendence, since there 
must be an enjoyer, because of the need of perfection, the man is 
(jmrtiso And another : "The self exists, because there are 

no proofs of its non-cxisteiice/^ ^ Hereon the comment by Vijnana, 
a theisttc Vedintist of the sixteenth century, late in time though it 

^ SdffJtAyakJriid^Aphomm 17. Cf Carbe, p. joa. 
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be, is for the European of interest j *^The existence of the self 
stands firm as following from the idea : ^ I know ^ . we are 

only concerned to comprehend how he is distinguishahle (from every¬ 
th ing ebej+^' This distinguishing was pushed: to the utteririost 
in holding the self aloof from body and from all that ^nkhyan analysis 
distinguished in mind, including that mental function termed I- 
making by which the mind became, as it were^ a pseudo¬ 

self. This may be seen in the nesting phrase, which would seem 
to have been caught up by the men of Sah)ra and repeated again 
and again both m positive and in negative form : — from the study 
of the principles there arises the conclusive, purified, because faultless, 
perfected knowledge : M am not; not of me j not 1 / ” This 
strange and probably broken down fragment of a half-lost tradition 
has called for explanation both from East and West, Our own 
Wilson explained it as “ merely intended as a negation of the soulV 
having any active partidpatioii, any individual interest or property, 
in . , . possessions or feelings Garbe amplifies it by adding to 
the clauses the word “active”, the Sinkhyan self being conceived 
as a passive spectator.^ Nariyana the commentator has also : “ that 
is, I am not the agent; pain and the like are not of the self *, there 
Is (for him) no TmaJeing.”^ 

The Sakyan version of diis is sli^tly less fragmentery, albeit 
it also is not easy to make clear It is always given as suggistivt of 
a quotation, that is, as a mantra which is adduced. And it is possible 
that it is an older version of the Sankhyan “ tag older than that 
which has survived in the late, the medisev'al Slnkhyan SQtras, 
i.e. in their Commentaries. It is thus : “ (It is not fit to say this, 
to witj ^This {neuierj am I j this (masc.) is of me (or mine) j thb 
(masc.) of me the self.^ It occurs in this form in the second 
recorded utterance of Gotama, and if the saying be put into the 
native, the reader will better see the likeness. Thus “ you should 
say : ^ Th is thing am I not ^ this one is not mine i this one is 
not the self of me.^ 

Let us come to the Utterance itself. Not hailed or attested by 
unseen hosts, as we saw was in the legend of the First Utterance, 
it none the less must have been valued as a mantra of the highest 
importance, for although I have found the opening sentences, which, 
as in the case of the First Utterance, are the rc^ criterion in the 
mandate, in only one or two Majjhima Sutia$, the expository sentences 

^ apb., 19 ; cf. Di> 303, 

® Sd/rkAy^kiriJtJp iph^, 64. 

® Ibid. Efarff we aimij €i^ mt 
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which follow arc quoted literally scores of times ifi the Niklyas, 
albeit in unequal distribution. Like the first Utterance, it eami 
Co be known by a social name : It had been 

possible, in Pali compound-wording, to have called it the jftian- 
alaMano-sutta^ viz., die saying on the non-mark% the false marks, 
of the self. We should then have been at lease nearer to that which 
was, for me, the real significance in the mandate. As it is, we get 
in the actual title the emphasis negating the self, which gradmi/j 
in, and which has so largely blotted out for the world the original 
Sakya, Here is very literally what the Vinap gives us : ^ 

Body is not-the-self. On the one hand were this body thc^ 
self, this body would not be liable to oppression (illness). It might 
succeed in (sayirrg) as to the body : ^ Thus let body be for meJ ' Thus 
let body not be for me," Mind 1? not-the-self. On the one hand 
were this mind th&^lf, this mind would not be liable to oppr^on j 
it might succeed in saying as to the mind : ^ Thus let mind be for 
me,/ * Thus let mind not be for mc,^ Since on the other hand mind 
is not the-sdf, therefore is mind liable to oppression, nor docs it 
Succeed in saying as to the^mind : *Thus let mind be for me, 
^Thus let mind not be for me,^ ” 

Here for me all that can be judged as genuine in the passage 
ends. It goes on in a way that is different, different in this : chat 
the man, or self is conceived in what is worse, as transient, as ill, 
as bene this way and thai i dukkha i viparin^min)^ And, 

as I said above, in my hypothesis of a gos^l desendng co be called 
a World-religion, to go about bringing a new word ” of this sort 
to the Many, for me, cannot rightly, cannot possibly be the message 
In such a religion- **Not this, not this” is what follows; it ts 
the estimate of the monastic vehide, by which the real message was 
borne, and in the bearing came to be distorted. The whole passage 
may be read at this hookas end -y I give yet a portion of the remainder 
to show the SSukhp-like refrain used in the negative, 

** What chink you of thb; is body permanent or impermanent ? 
It is imperniajicnt. But the impenmaiient (thing), is it unwell or 
happy ? It is unwdl. But that which is unwdl. Impermanent, a 
changing-thing : is it now fit to consider that in this way : *This 
(is) mine. This-one I am, Thls-one for me is the self ? ’ It is 
not. Therefore here whatever body + - . whatever mind there be, 
whether it be past, future, present, belonging to thc-self or external, 
gross or subtle, low or excellent, far or near t all body . , * all 
mind should be viewed as it really is with right pandM thus : in these 

^ Vol, J,p- 
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words ; ‘ Tt is not min?+ This one I am not. This one 13 not for 
me the sclfJ ” 

As with the First Utterancc so here we have, I repeat, a condusion 
savouring strongly of the monastic traditional editings but fkiling, 
as I hold, in the genuine brand of a world-gospel, by which life 
IS shown to be a More, a richer, fuller thing, a thing fraught with 
unfolding to come, and not a shrunken thing. 

The reader will there see, that aih:r “ body " as not the self, 
the mind 1$ considered, not, a$ In some possibly very old sayings, 
in one term, but in four groups or To these 

I shall Come presently. I believe we have here four later insertions 
for the one word tifra (rfr/n). The substitution itself of rtipji for 
as the proper term for body, is itself not without significance^ 
The less, shall I say ? academic way of alluding to body and mind 
was, I believe, “ as we may see in Sayings which give 

us the ifnpresaon of straight ^Iks rather than ccdesiasdcal dis- 
coufses.i But the growing tendency had been to see the man, not 
as the unseen but very real experiencer by way of body 

and mind, but as the complex of these two. And hence 

to caU the one aspect of him the thing seen, or came into use 
in a newer, more limited meaning. 

Readers of Oldenberg’s German rendering of the Second 
Utterance should not take his substitute of ** corporeality 

for body as accuiace. In the Pali only body (rup^j) is useiL 
The abstract form is in this ancient mantra out of place. It occurs 
once — 1 believe once or twice only—in the Suttas, with corresponding 
abstract forms for the other four skandhas : rupatia^ vfdanatta^ 
etc,^ and very strange intruders do they appear. There will be many, 
many years between the date of this Sutta's compilation and that of 
even the editing, let alone the utterance of our mantra. 

The parts of the body, usually numbered as thirty-two, form 
a category to which a quite surprising degree of attention is paid in 
the Pali books, attention which is largely of a depreciative Idnd, as 
we should expect in monastic discount. But depreciation alone 
would not have entailed the mcricuJous attention that wc find. 
That attention is it^lf a signpost pointing to the dying out of the man 
as real, and to the seeing the man not only in the mind, but al$o In 
the body, as a “ nothing-distinct-from either”* For it appears to 
have been the way of teaching, that when the parts were enumerated, 
both solid and fluid, the teacher, as we see in commemafi^ made 
a point of insisting on the mechanical process going on in each part, 
1 E.§* 14 94 f. * Ibid.^ iii, S7. 
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so as to oust very thoroughly any idea of personal experience from it, 
even as the idea of a personal experiencer was ousted frorn the mind, 
as any p/uj quantity in mind- Thus to take the liver : the ri^ht 
side docs not know that against it leans the liver, nor docs the liver 
know that it leans against the right side. There is no mutual laying 
to heart, no reflection. Thus liver is separate, non-mental, empty 
(of the man) . . ^ not being, not man,” ^ ^ 

As to the five khandhas, so unfortunately miscalled (= heaps ),* 
appearing so early at the very birth of Sakya, we have here again 
what any reasonable reader will admit is a very actual, if lamentable 
dressing ffven indehnitdy later to an origin^ rt^ord. I speak 
as one whose first-hand acquaintance with the native cultural methods 
of the India of to-day i? of the most limited. Nor for that matter 
is modetn India the India of bx. 600-500. But I have, for better 
for woise, very deep convictions about the Man and his men who 
brought the Sakyan gospel to birth, and those convictions make it 
impossible for me to hear them start their mission to the M^y 
with an academic attempt at making a most important, a most 
pronouncement about the man and his body and his mind in terms of 
a fivefold analysis. I am convinced that Gotama, in this old record, 
which I consider, apart from the glosses described, as genuine, spoke 
simply of body and of mind («««), and that he was here warning 

bis men that neither of these two was the real indwelling Self 
{Jiman, pururAffJ, that neither of these two was to be considered 
as the drinker, the enjover, the doer. (Words for valuer, wilier, 
chooser he had not.) TJ^t the self, the man, as these was existent, 
very really existent, no one as yet denied- But already there wul 
have been growing up a tendency in students of the new ideas, such 
as were his few hearers, to merge the very man in his ways, physical 
and psychical. I say ""wavs”, not instruments, perhaps the fitter 
term- In that relatively instfumentlcss world, there was, I repeat, 
no word for instrument^ nor for using m general. 

I hold it of the utmost importance in our inquiry that the Second 
Utterance be estimated as I have tried to show. It is usually con¬ 
sidered as a Second Mandate or Mantra in the Sakyan gospel fco 
stand beside the first; a negative mandate beside the pcjsitive mandate, 
denying the existence in the man of the self, or (very) man, as then 
generally accepted^ It is nothing of the sort. It was a warning. 


* FhttdJAt 356 (PTS. ed.). Added b ihe parallela in the 

CoEnmy.r P- 4 ^j etc. 

^ E.g. AttAaJd/iJtff p, 14^' 
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parallel to that in the Kaushitaki Upajiishad, a^inst the tendency 
then beginnings to reckon 33 the self or man the man^s instrumentB^ 
The religious ideal of the day vm chat the great unborn Sel^ 
undecaying, tindyingj immortal, fearle^ even Brahman ” was the 
self in man who ** is not bom, dies not, has not come from anywhere, 
has not become anyone, unborn, constant, eternal, primeval.'’ ^ 
As the weak body or mind he was not God. But — he could, he 
does “ become And it was to dear the idea of the man, not 
only from what we call marerialistic canker, but also from the in¬ 
roads of Sankhyan mind-analysis, that this new teaching of man as 
becoming, figured as man in wayfaring, might be the better discerned 
that the warning of that Second Utterance was given. 

The warning uldmatcly failed to be heeded. Nay more : it 
was ultimately construed to mean the non-existence of just that 
reality which it was intended to safeguard. More on this kter. 
Here this one word of late testimony. 

The fourfold division of mind just mentioned may be relatively 
early, a result of Sankhya stressing the mantfoldnessi of mind, and 
not as such involving any ejection of the man But for Buddha- 
ghosa it was made just for this latter purpose. “ Why,'^ he asb^ 
“ did the Bhagavl say there were five groups, no less and no more ? 
Because these sum up and apportion according to their affinities 
all the Constituent of being, because it is just these that afford a 
basis for the klse opinion of the self and what is of the self * ^ And 
this deliberate ousting of the self was not yet in ic$ infancy when 
Gotama first spoke. 

The Utterance came to be misunderstood, because the message 
of man, as one whose nature and life are a Becoming, failed to grip 
India, and was so let wane that we have to figure it from a fragment 
here and there. Man as safeguarded by the Utterance was That 
who become^ in a way body and mmd do not. It was to leave in 
greater clarity the new word to men of the More in tnan^s nature, 
in man's future. But the monk-dressed Utterance, as we have it 
in full, Speaks of man not as of the More, but as the Less, the 
Worse, and of Stopping a$ held desirable. Such a gospel is no worthy 
World-religion. Such a gospel I cannot for the life of me imagine 
a Helper of the Many to have taught. 

That Gotama taught here no repudiation of the very man or 
self is not solely hypothetical. There i$ a precious scrap of evidence 

1 4,15 j 18, 

^ rjVj p. 478 (PTS. ed.). 
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to show that he was against looking upon th^ self as a figment. And 
I hold ii iS) £isfsr as it g&esy evidential, because it could not conceivably 
have been added as a gloss. It b this : a little later m the record 
we come upon him^ a teacher yet quite iinrccogniaud, accosted by 
men of his own class who ask if he has seen a woman go by ? It 
would appear that a woman in their employ had stolen clothes or 
jewellery* That the story is accurately remcmbercfd in the Vinaya 
seems to me doubtful. Married Ladies were sensitive as to their 
company then as now, and there b a monkish flavour about the thief 
having been a demi-mondalne. I have suggested a reason ^ why 
Gotama was ^ consulted ^ in such a matter of purely worldly concern, 
but if the reader finds it simpler 10 believe that he was, as the narrative 
tells, just by the road-side, why, so be it. The one thing that matters 
is his reply : '"What think you, gentlemeri ? Is it better for you 
that you should seek a woman, or that you should seek the self ?"" 
The rejoinder is : This, sir, is better, that we should seek the self” 
And then : "" If so^ gentlemen, sit down and I will teach you 

What a lovely opportuni^ has here been lost, when we read 
further. The twenty-nine wives have melted away—the monk- 
editors would see to it that they did !-—but of the thirty husbands, 
who are all ^id not only to have been converted ” but also to have 
been there and then “ ordained ”, not one appears to have been able 
to give a report of what it had meant to be taught fihainTnaj much 
less of how to “ seek ”, or find ” the self” All that is given is a 
little formula we often meet with in conversion episodes, often in 
these of the Vinaya, twice in the Majjhima, thricc in the Anguttata 
Nikayas :—Then “the Bhagava preached to them in due course, 
that is to say, he talked about (almS'Jgiving, about morals, about 
heaven, about the cv{L$, vanity and sinfulness of sense-dcsircs, about 
the advrantage in renunciadon 

There arc few things more exaspcradngly di$appoindng, in these 
precious but ragged fragments of records, than this poor little “ set 
piece How can we see anything in it of the inspired Messenger 
of the Way, of of the call to man^s will| a messenger who 

probibly never uttered hb message twice In the selfearae words f 
What creative genius ever made a copy ? 

Yet there are who see in very reiteration of the formula—for 
which there may well have been some lingering tradition as at least 
a basis for it — something to justify the translation : seek 
It may be said there is enough to show that the talk, as to the average 
^ See Gi?iama iAi Mas, 
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man, was aiiiied at building up mor^l and religious character 
and that h what we understand by yourself”. 

I will come round to this. Let us glance at the stereotyped passage 
in detail. We should not, as historical critEcs, put the patter of the 
later editing monk wholly on one side. There is in it one irem where¬ 
in we may see at once the vista of the Way, and therewith the fact 
that early Buddhism”, whatever the misguided may say, is not 
just a system of ethics. Ethics has nothing to say about heaven 
But the Way is, in early Sakya, just the way to heaven, the Way 
through this world and the next and hack and forth and here and there 
until the Goal, the ending of iU ”, the utterly well be reached. 

The word here rendered “ heaven ”, or warg&y meaning 

approximately very lucky (worldJ, is a very old one, used, by a people 
whose imagination in such matters was less atrophied than that of 
the modem ’West, to mean safe, happy rebirth, or sundval at d^th. 
This included chiedy escape from the perils of hell that is, 

from a long spell of unceasing suffering, and escape from the perils 
of tlie Petas (they who are pra-it^ j gone on that is, from a long 
spell of intermittent suffering. Saggis-^ath^^ or talk about heaven, 
with the other word sugaii^ happy going, runs right through the 
Suttas in a way that nirvana does not. The survi^ral of the former 
terms is fit and noteworthy. The Many needed (and needj teaching 
about the Next Step, and no man then or now fj fsr Nirt^na 

was a later mandate of the monk. But men as to the hereafter, as 
not yet enlightened, are ever vague, and even in Buddhist Lands 
S^arga and nin^ana are much confounded.^ 

then, had the record been worded at the time of 
those early talks, would have come firsi^ as being about the Way 
to wed the importance of safety in the next step. Following 

it would have come jf/ff-ljfAfl, talk about morah, or how to live 
so as to compass that safety. But the first and the bst two items are 
pacently a monastic framework. For in die fint place, diSfia^Aath^ : 
talk about giving, should have been included under sth^ as a moral 
admonition to be generous, liberal of hand and pocket, ready to give 
aid. Else it must have meant a specific sort of giving. But this is 
just what it did come to mean. Giving, in the Suttas, means sub¬ 
scribing to, supporting, not the poor and needy, but the community 
of monks, I am not suggesting chat to support “ holy men only 
arose with the growing vogue of the saTnana when S^ya was still 
very young. It is true that when became very numerous, 

^ Possi hly a corrupted venion of th e Vedk “ fathers 

* See (my) BuddAimj 19111^ p, 194. f 
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it was alw*ip “touch and in the matter of giving being 
sufEcEent to keep alive this or that community of world-and-work- 
fonsakers. This we read in several Vinaya and Sutta contexts* Even 
in the days of Asoka, the Commentator brings forward this hazard 
as the reason for outsiders passing themselv^ off as members of the 
Sakyan Sangha, None the Ies% support of the “ holy ”, or ** worthy 
man ” was an ancLent custom* 

Yet it is only when wo read without preconceptions, that we see 
how very unlikely it is, that the first “ t^ks " to the Many by the 

new Sakyan men should have led off with Think of it 1 

A new man uttering a new word, fraught with a pregnant shaft 
of meaning for the New India of his day, beginning with an injunction 
about a dme-worn custom, a custom too manifestly in his own 
worldly interest, in his being dependent on alms* The idea is 
preposterous. It could only have been later that, in the program 
of the monk for the ediheatton of the laity, d^na bulked large and 

weighty, as due, not, I repeat, to the sick and needy, but to the 

monk. 

The two ag^.in arc just where the monk-if/tf may be 

said to have superimposed itself on the h-y-sUi^* Restraint in sense- 
desire, of however healthy a form for lay humanity, and renunciation 
may well be called the sUa itself of the monk. He vm sheltered 
from inducements lo quarrel or covet property or woman, and hence 
from murder. He had no worldly projects, where lying and libel 
might serve his purpose, and he could not well be a frequenter of 
places, opportunities is the codc-wordj for drinking. It is 

too true, by his own records, that he actually was to a great extent 
a minor infringer of sfk in wordy strife, in foolish talk, worse 
offences. But he spared no pain$ to hedge himself about with a 
very multitude of little rules, and no community should be judgjcd 
by its worst men. The fact remains that, for a monk, rfAi, as vitally 
important, meant (^) the pruning away of mudi reckoned as of the 
healthy life in the world, (i) the attitude of turning from, or renuncia¬ 
tion : the word means either going out from, or not 

tolerating). And this makes it fairly dear that talks in such a vein 
would be quite out of place in a discourse to laymen. 

Most of all out of pbee when the very motive for the talk was 
recorded a$ “teaching dh^mma in the search for the self”. What 
could this have really mtant f 

Once more wc find the translator falling back on Western pre¬ 
conceptions* The standard transbtion (if one may So Call it; Olden- 
berg^sj is : “should you not rather be seeking yourselves ? ” The 
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one justification (?) of this isj that the word when functioning 

as just a reflexive pronoun is not in Pali used in the plural, as we can 
use it And this also : it may be that at the hack qf the translator^ 
mind, and of that of his colleague no less, there run the tradEtional 
phrase of the relative importance of a man^s gaining the whole world 
at the cost, the loss of his own souL^ This latent significance of 
the losing may have recognized here a complement in the see ting 
in order to find. 

Now this sort of idiom : “ his own soul ”, is I believe, not 
Indian. I have only once come upon an approach to it, namely, 
in the Pot^apada Suttanta of the Digha-Nikiya (ix), Sa^^a 
fta . . . puristissti atlJ? ” + * . This has been rendered by Rhys 
Davids : “Is consciousness identical with a man^s soul {or a different 
thing) ? ” Purisassa is of, or to, ptirita j and it was only natural, 
especially in early days of Pali rendering;^, to pui it in the possessive 
case : many's soul. But much Pali translating has shown us that, 
in matters immaterial, the meming is usually that of the locative : 
in, or as to, or by, or for, as considered by. And hence we should 
be more in keeping with Indian idiom if we rendered the question 
by Is mind, fir i/ii the same as the Self, or 1$ it a different 
thing ? ” The Greek, and for all I know, the Aramaic might speak 
of the man and ** his own soul (psythf auisuj as in some way dis^ 
tinguishable entities. For the Greek no doubt the man ” was the 
external visible tangible shape^ in whom one inferred a working, 
immaterial something called mind. Added to this there was an 
immaterial sort of replica of him, “ psyche,” once pictured as jusi 
a ghostly double, till Sokraies arose and championed its very redicy 
as that counterpart of the external man, who was not of diis world 
only. And this is the sort of notion we have inherited in our tiadition \ 
this it is that we call ** soul *\ This it is we are as yet content to speak 
of, not as “ we as “ I ”, but a$ “ my soul ”, as if there were two 
entities: I and my soul ! 

But this was not the Indian way. The emphasis in that was 
reversed. It was, it rV, the (wyche, the soul, who is the “ man 
The rest was appanage of him, adjunct, accessory. Hence to say 
""seek the self^* {ait^am gmja^yy^iha) would not mean in India 
what for the Christian it would mean, namely, “seek your own 
soul.” For the Christian this would imply : Give heed to that in 
or of you which is of importance in connection with your salvation. 
But to say at that day to men of India : “seek the sdf”j would 
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bear a different emphasis. It would for them have meant : &iet 
the Man ! It would not have meant something in, or of^ or about 
the man * it meant the Man himself. The word atia meant equally 
purusha^ man, or being. It would not have meant in quite 

the same sense the munussay the external visible man with inferable 
mind. It would have meant that whom we mean when ^ying 
** I ", or **you And what docs not this open up as meant in 
that brief, but pregnant question f 

I venture to reply it meant this ; You should seek the self at 
hiS true value^ the man as not body^ not mind^ the man as the most 
real in what is you, the man as being of the worlds, the man as able 
to become More in the wayfaring in the worlds, the man as able to 
attain in the Way to the uttermost that is there in him of his nature 
as man. 

Now there is nothing here that a Christian, or a man of Islam, 
or of any other really worthy religious belief could not say in exhorta¬ 
tion. I would only say that the Indian the fl/ them 

in that he alone worthily named the self, whose true worth and 
reality were to be rightly valued, as the Man p it was nothing as 
the man^s ” that was so to be valued j it was not the ** man’s own ^, 
whether called soul, psyche, or spirit. It was the very man of 
very man And more : it was man as one in nature with the 
Divine, so that the quest of the Man involved, implied die quest 
of God. 

We may never know now how that question was really followed 
up, when the men sat down and the Man showed them, no doubt 
in very Simple words, what the quest of the Self, the very Man, would 
come to mean for them earnestly seeking. One explanation of the 
question may be raised, which I do but raise to drop it as unthinkably 
improbable. Yet a Buddhist, hardbitten by the dogma of the “ Not- 
self^ or might conceivably put it+ This is, that the questioner 

meant : “ You people are much exercized just now about the nature 
of the self, listening to sophists who argue, the self is diis, the self 
Is that. Wel 4 I you, you may seek him, but it will prove a 
chimera. Will you find him J I tell you, Ncyer.^^ My answer 
to such a supposition is, that it can only be maintained at the sacrifice 
of the character of the Man who so taught. We are not discus^ng 
the way of a satiric disputant of the schools. We are inquiring into 
the first utterances of a Helper of men, eager to help the man with 
guidance of a gospel about the very man, a man who was yearning 
towards those whom he taught, calling to the more in every one of 
them, mothering them in his heart. Such a maji would certainly 
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not have faced those first lay listeners with a sardonic scqiticism, 
or with a bare negation, explicit or impUcic 

Reverting to the alleged emphasis in the wod self, as meaning for 
the hearers of that day more than it as yet means for us: ifwe remember 
that" self may be equated by “ man ” the apparent 

abrupt transition in the teacher^s question is greatly reduce^ and 
indeed becomes highly pertinent. I mean, that if we substitute 
“ man " for “ self ", we get the following sequence in the words 
spoken : “ What have you, gentlemen, to do with ' woman * i 

this may be ‘with “woman," “a woman,” or “the woman ” in 
question ’) . . . would it not be better for you, if yon were to 
seek ‘ Man ' (furrtain) f ” That we have here what is almost a 
playful, a word-playful mode of diverting the attention ;—from 
the female through the male to the man, who Is in both woman 
and man not t/rrj, would be a method fully approved of in 

ancient Indian discourse. 

There is yet an interesting piece of reconstruction to be suggested. 
In the records the Second Utterance is made to succeed the First 
at once, while the episode of the seeking noblemen follows only 
after the account of Yasa’s conversion and that of his friends, and 
the sending out of the first fellow-workers. But it were to credit 
these fragmentary records with too much histoncal truth, were we 
to take them as safe guides in the matter of succession In time. There 
is no genuine interest betrayed in them 3$ to the timc'-sequence 
in the first days and weeks of the life of the young movement. The 
men who compiled the collection of rules, and of episodes leading 
10 rules, known now as the Vinaya Pimk% were not primarily 
ititerested to revive and draw up a h^orically truthful narmtivc 
of the movement as ji/fA. They were yinetya edlcois, editors, tl^at 
is, of the Rule, the Discipline. And what they sought to 
permanent in fixed form was a highest possible sanction for the 
inuption of each 0/ these “ Institutes ” or Ordinances, 

To take a striking instance of this : The only occasion when 
wc see Gotama coming dose to the central jesus-mandate is when 
he finds a monk sick with dysentery lying ntgiceted in bed, and 
proceeds himself with Ananda’s help to bathe the patient, change 
hb clothing, and admonbh the monks to tend each other’s bodies, 
since other nurses diey as monb had none. In the Jesus-mandatc 
this would have come—so to speak—into a Sutta, a general religious 
talk. In the Vinaya (and it recurs nowhere else) it is relegated to 
the section on Rules for Monks’ Wear 1 And it never recurs in 
the Suttas. In the part with which we arc just now concerned, that 
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which is mainly sought is sections for the rules observed in the 
Adinission of Monks 10 the Orden Thus there was the original 
direct welcome into the Community by the Master himself^ con¬ 
sidered later a great honour : Ehi hhiiihu ! “ ComCj monk 1 ” 
So the nun fihaddil, the ex-Jain : 

* * ^ C™/, the Master said. 

Thereiy U rnt ardinatim given^^ 

and the Commentator expatiates on the woman’s good luck+ Of 
this kind, it is stated, was the upasampad^ (^hing achieved, technically 
** ordination of ^e fir^t group of disciples. The next feature 
was the sanctioning the entering the community tevdeik^-^ that is as 
a Three-worderij or in Oldcnberg^s rendering, by the formula of 
the (holy) Triad : Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha. This h recorded 
of Ya^^s father who had come out seeking hts son, a formula for 
the admission of lay-followers, and one that is in this context too 
patently premature to need further comment. The next two episodes 
are on the surface more historical in interest, giving a very curt 
account, as of **old forgotten things of long ago”, of additional 
converts. But there is this other interest, that they arc all, albeit 
remaining laymen, made to attain to the supreme rajik of arahat, 
or arahant, or arahan—lei: us choose the last ; all three are grammatic¬ 
ally correct. Now at that time the word simply meant our own 
old^-English holy man or friar, who, be it said incidentally, could 
turn on magic power an he so willed. The weight in the title came 
in much later, and the tide was tlicn reserved for the monk alone, 
albeit there were dissenrients. This we see in the book called 
Kath^aithu (iv, 

The two licde Mara ^Isode^ which then follow have no apparent 
interest cither historically or disciplinary. We do know from 
Christian eccIcsJasticai history diat personiRed evil there plap a 
ve ry prominent part from the very first. N or was Mara less prom inent 
m many monkish episodes in Sakya. But the very important episode 
of the entry of Sariputta and of MoggallSna into the Community, 
coinciding as it is said to have done with the conversion of many 
others. Brahmans and Kshatriyas, is apparently only recorded to 
give the requisite ^cuon 10 the statute that If a man on entering 
the Order provoke the indignation of his circle, in tliat he is shirking 
his duties to society before he is of fit age to do so, the fuss made is 
to be allowed to die down as it surely will —one of the worst 
monkish libels imputed to the Founder. 

i Pss. 0/ sAe SiJUts^ verse 109. 
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But my point is this : if wc sre, in ihc chronidcd order of 
cpisodGs in the VirtajUj an interest mainly in the life of the mm in 
rhiB and only a secondary interest in the real history of the 

Sakyan Movement, we are then at liberty to cJiFect such readjustmenis 
in the records as may seem to us m&rB likily to have been the actual, 
rather than the recorded sequence of clients. If, for instance, I 
were writing a history of the Sahyan movement, I should so far 
readjust those early episodes as to relegate both the Mara episodes, 
that of the sending out missioners and the Third Utterance, the 
Burning discourse, to a much later period of Gotama's life, I should 
also suggest that the Yasa conversion belong to a Later date because 
of that Threefold Formula in it, albeit this is probably the insertion 
of an editorial hand. On the other hand I should rescue the highly 
important episode of the conversion of the great lay patron 
“ Anlthapi^dika % that 1$ Sudatta, the millionaire merchant, from 
the later (?) corner where it has found insertion ; the Rules about 
Dwellings—this, of course, because of his munificent gift of the Jeta 
Grove and VihSra — and further, to come at last to our seeking 
gentlemen, I should place that episode ttfore the account 0/ the 
Second Utterance. 

If this be done, we see at once the natural sequence tn the quest 
of the Man or Self being followed up by the few weighty words a^nst 
a wrong quest of the Man, namely, that neither body nor mind must 
be tsjeen as being he. As the Utterance now stands, there is no 
apparent motive for its being uttered. But given the exhortacion 
to seek the Self^ we can well understand that it may have been in 
response to the interest shown by his handful of followers, or possibly 
by the then fast growing company of them, whin hi tald ihim the 
ind^entt that he then added the very far-reaching words concerning 
what the Man was not. 

The true inference from Gotama's warning is, I here say again, 
not what it is usually assumed to have been. Unsupported by ihe 
Pali scriptures, the usual inference would probably have never been 
made, so forced, so un-Indian is it. That true inference I consider 
to be, that the new word of the mission was not, at least at first, 
an account of man^s nature 5 as we have seen, it was more concerned 
with what the man had to do, to become, than with what he was. 
And further, tliat the accepted ideas about that nature needed a 
deeper, truer seeking than men were giving to it : “Ought you 
not rather to be seeking the Self?" The Founder himself did $0 
seek i and what he found we have tried to show. It was Deity 
as immanent. The Highest, the Best, Whom the thoughtfiil had 
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Come to word in sm iinper^n^i n^utr^ word was in and 

of the mail as That-which-ought-to-be * That too who might be 
Thai Vedic term for Code or law took for him a new in¬ 
wardness, an immanence, akin to Sl PauVs **law of mind ” (/i& 

tou Hif&s meu) — 'the Indian would have ®aid ** Law for me ** (c£ me 

It was by no outward code or prescribed rite, of which the 
Brahman aching was so overfull, by which the man was so over¬ 
guided, that he became the better ; it w^ by heeding the Self- 
Jhffmma^ the inner man-referee (^tia-dhamm^i ; it 

was by the inward glow of the monitor within the man 
that he, the wayfarer, chose aright. Here is the new word on the 
Self in Sakya : dA^mmii in the fimn will bring about the “ becoming ” 
which is more truly “ he ” than is “ being Man likes to be told 
what he is to do. Hence^ it has been said, are Army and Church 
still our chief institutions. Here men appreciated the man who tells 
them what to do. Here then are mandate and mandater in onc^ 
in the very man himsdf. 

If It is admitted that the little formula of repudiation of what is 
not the self rcprcscnis a current saying used first by teachers of 
Sankhp and then by Sakyan teachers, it is a reasonable inference 
that the Sakyans, especially at the start of their mission, would not 
have used the saying in a different sense from that used by the 
SSnkhyan teaching. Had they differed, at that dme, in essentials 
from the Sankhya, then either they would not have used the saying 
at all (as likely lo promote error), or they would have used it to bring 
out the difference in dieir own position. Since they did use the 
saying both at bust and afterwards, and since they never bring out 
any such difference, wc must^ 1 think, conclude dial their object 
was esentially in this matter not oppe^ to that of S^kbya, In 
other words, they were “ seeking the self " j they were not denying 
the self. Thb was not all j they were going further than the Sanlchp 
was, in those early days, seeking to go. They were not at bottom 
and originally concerned with the or “ computation 

of mind as distinguishable from the self Theirs was a humaner 
mandate ^ a message of life-guidance. But to begin with, it was 
wdl to define that whom they sought to guide as he who was not 
to be sought in certain ways j he was not—was there not a rising 
danger of this ?—he was not to be sought in mind, any more than 
he was to be sought in body, 

A word in conclusion on present views about the doctrine known 
as urazttij —not-self, not-^man—which grew up slowly out of the 
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miisrepreserttation of the Second Utterance, fostered by (id?) partial 
dissent from the current conception of the self, (i) pre-occupation 
with the mind, till it assumed the importance of a central, or co¬ 
central dogma^ 

The view i$ growing among modern, non-Asiatic votaries of 
Buddhism that is anti-egoism^ unself-ishness. It is a case 

of reading our own ideals and even our language into ancient teach¬ 
ings, In the Pall scriptures, at any rate, there is ncthifig whatfvtr 
connecting the repudiation of a certain conception of the self, nor with 
entire rejection of a self, with moral or ethical ideas. Nor is there any 
Conception of a “ universal seifwith which the individual self, 
as an ultimate Action, is held to connect. There is perhaps no good 
reason why this transference of meaning and attitude should not 
Serve to help in fostering the modern ideal of worldH^itizenship. But 
It is not a Buddhist idea ; or rather it docs not belong to that original 
teaching which India so long caUed, not Buddhism, but Sakya- 
jfnatta may sen^e as a rope wherewith to choke down selfishness, but 
let no professing Buddhist so libel the Sakyamuni as to accuse him, 
as so long he has been accu^d, of having taught a gospd of** Not-self 
as either true of the man, or as having any hearing on the good life, 
the brshm^charlyn^ 

Our own religious and ethical tradition has, in the matter of self, 
taken a colouring which makes it especially difficult for us to 
appreciate the Indian handling of the word. In the Christian 
wave of renai$sance which surged up against the slave traffic, the 
prison-hell, and other social cankers, and out of which the word 
altruism emerged, the “ selfunderwent a worsening which, as word, 
It had not merited. Selfish, i.e. belonging to self, has long been of 
odious import. And over the word self has come a Might not Indian 
but peculiar to Europe and America. It has needed aJ) Majx-Miiller^s 
prestige of high backing at Oxford to carry through his Englisliing 
of the Divine as the Self (capital S) in his Upanishad translations 
without, so far as I am aware, arousing any articulate repulsion 
in readers. For that matter he may have helped in some degree 
to rehabilitate the word, and possibly Tennyson^s famous lines may 
be an echo unawares—or was his poem echoed by the scholar ? : 

Sclfrcverence^ selflinowledgc* aelf-controh 

These three alone lead fife to highest power. 

It is only in the last that we have the sdf depreciated, 
as possibly a selfish self The second is of course very Greek, and is 
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ethically neutral. But the first has an Oriental flavour which is 
scarcely early Victorianj nor in Johnson^s Dictionary. 

r shall come to the Upanishadic “ nir^im^n in a later chapter*! 

r come to the questioner—I was Such myself once—who asks, 
why, if the Second Utterance meant no denial of the self, it i nduded no 
affirmation of the same ? This is again a confu;^ perspective, this 
time a historically confused perspective. It is perhaps still more 
general than the last error^ and vitiates much writing on the subject 
The questioner should remember that, when this utterance with its 
negative emphasis fas to body and mind} was fimst spoken, there was 
no manner of doubt whatever that the self, both divine self and man- 
self, existed. There was no need to affirm that which went without 
saying. Had a teacher then said the self was not, he would have been 
outside the pale of decent thought. And had a tacher 
the reality of the self, very God and very man, he would have been 
considered a little foolish for confessing that which no one doubted. 

It should not be forgotten that, at the time we arc considering, 
the influence, power, and prestige of the Brahman cult was not unlike 
that of the Christiaji Church in the Middle Ages. These two cults 
taught all chat was best in the religious 6ich of their day, as well as 
much that was not So good, much in which reform was needed. The 
earlier Upanishads might have ncv'ealed a rebuke, a warning, for 
instance, on . the materialistic conceptions of the immanent Self, 
Brahman, Atman, which are Aere revealed. If they do not, it is 
probably because the need of reform herein was not yet felt- And 
so wc get such a warning, not In them, hut only in the sayings of 
men who did feel the need of such a reform . Such a warning may 
have been uttered, and repeatedly, but in the day of compiling orthodox 
records, it was not suffered to survive. 

Thus we may suppose a reforming Brahman teacher saying to his 
colleagues : This that you are reported to be saying, that Brahman, 
the Atman, is so ^big^, or so and tliat It is ^situate 

just in the heart ^ ^ ; look you, this is not fit j size is not of Brahman; 
locality is not of Brahman,^* so much he might well have said. But 
never would he have, by these negations, implied that either Brahman 
was not, or was not to be got at more correctly than in magnitudes 
and in locality. Yet it is just this that they do, yea, and that I did, 
who would see in the Second Utterance the implication that because 
those accompaniments of the self, body and mind, are not as such 

! See Chapter XX. 

* Such sayinigsare collected in Rhys Davi-cb' ** Sonlin the Upanlshads”^ 
JRAS., iSg9,p, 71, 
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the real self, tk^f ihis not ixiti any r/tfi f In so concludbig, they 
mate the historic error of pbdng the birth of Sakya not, as is fit, amid 
die earlier culture in which it acUially took place, but amid the changed 
culture which the adolescent Sakp itself helped to bring about. 
Taking inten^al with interval, the error is as if wc saw the Christiaa 
world of to-day, in which the Catholic Church is obeyed by a portion 
only of Europe, as the very same Christian world in which Luther 
came forward, lone fighter, and challenged the right of the priest to 
confer absolution of sins, Luther's world and our world are different. 
We must, we must sec Sakya the new-born in its right setting j and 
that is much more the India of the greater Upanishads than the India 
reflected in the Pi^kas, 

Let me now reply to those who think I am needlessly going too 
far j to those who would see the true position of Sakyan teaching in a 
lampromht^ The Pi takas, they would say, deny only a permanent 
self i they have no quarrel with a changing impermanent self, 
to be “got at” only in the changing mind, and that this is the 
self in prefix or compound, worded in many teachings as true, and 
that as much reality attache to it as to the self of the reflexive pro¬ 
noun and as there is in any European language. 

Nay, 1 am not going too far, or needlessly. It is for the truth of 
the historical evolution in Sakya that 1 take this stand i it is the 
change that came over Sakya that I see not yet taken fairly into 
account. At its beginning we see an admonition to seek the $elf, 
and to be heedful not to seek him wrongly. We then find a mass of 
sayings (suttas) of no ascertainable date on which we can rely, holding 
the man or self in worth as impermanent, ill, changing, and there¬ 
fore not, as such, the (divmej self. Together with this, the constant 
iteration that neither body nor mind is the (i.e. tharj self We then 
get a long series of debates, the date of which is assignable, where the 
orthodox debater contends there can be no ** getting at the man, or 
self—it is now pxiggnta^ not —in any real, ultimate sense* Wc 

then find the Commetuaries on this and other works explaining 
that the man is really no $elf, but a complex, or series of mental 
phenomena Wc finally see the man, the woman, defined 

to be (as cmitiesj non-existent In aQ this there is no 

compromise of the European kind, which saw, in the unseen ** man ", 
the fiuttering Hr of the Greek, the the ^nfmula, of the 

Roman. The one compromise long maintained, and finally 
abandoned, was that of the “ not to be got at as falling short of the 
*"is not", “does not cxist/^ 

And in Ceylon to-day, as I am informed by a pious and cultured 
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lay Buddhist, the final ^ge of this long descent Ln the debasement of 
the high value in the Self of India and of the Indian birth of Sakya is 
still taught in the Sangfia, Not, for the Sangha there, is the Sdf That 
who should be sought ^ j not for it is the true nature of the Self to be 
safeguarded. Unheeded is the warning, for the self is held to be but 
a name for Some group of or And therewith 

is denouncnl as untrue the seeing in the very man that Highest 
towards whom he can advance in becoming by 

^ In his injuuctiDn seek the self/*^ Gotama is but repeating the admoDi- 
tion of Brahman teachers before and in his day sthisp the Self should 
be soughtp inquired after” {Ted gaveseyj^tha—W 

tfijtj^dti/aryam )—from Chhindogya Up., 8, i, i, to Maitri Up.* 6^ S. 

* DAamma-fuMja-maM^ t a mere heap of app^ancea Comm, 

on Vmaya, i, 23, P,T.S. ed. 
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THE MANDATE OF THE WARDING Of MAN 

In the mandate of Cau^tion, 1 was dealing with a very important 
fkci in Sakyan ori^ns which was there from the and may be 
said to stand second only in its teaching to the chief message of the 
Way* I come to a mandate which was not chtre from the firsts 
but which was an adopted child of high value. Indeed were we to 
withdraw every reference to it from the Buddhist scriptures^ one half 
of Its credit with its Western sympathizers would wane away. That 
credit is based^ I should judge, partly on its catholic “ ethic partly 
on its daim to take its stand {as its adherents think) on the fret of 
the uniformity we call Causality. And the high %'alue in which, 
as modem ideals demand, those adherents hold this Catholic ethic 
is likely to make slower the acceptance of the view I have put for¬ 
ward ^ese two years, that it is an incomer, and not an integral part 
of the original Gospel. 

That original gospel was not, as gospel or “ God-mesaage ”, that 
a man should ward, care for, aid, mother his feUow-inaji, a$ k was in 
that later gospel after which we number our era, It was a mandate 
of ” warding but it was his own “ way ” that the man was to ward, 
his own sah'ntion he should choosey walking according to the “ light ” 
—as we should say—that was in him ; the of the ought to 

be That in so walking he was to thmjc, speak and act in this way, 
and not in that way, inevitably involved bis relations with his fellow- 
man. But the expression of these i nterrelations took a form which was 
negative rather than positive, and virtually amounted to this: that a 
man be in no way harmful to hb fellow-man, his fellow-beings. He 
should not do aught to Injure them in life, in property, in marriage, 
in confidence. He was not taught to call a man hb brother, or 
even his neighbour, much less was he taught to feel that, in the 
great inner control of Mamma^ there was any such potent link as 
bound the men of Jesus one to another in a controlling Force 
conceived as a common loving Father* The first men were 
to teach their world out of compassion—this I do not overlook 
—and the negatively worded code of Not-injuring occurs also, 
rarely, but in an important context, with a wording that is largely 
redothed in paskhe teirnsn^ But we have to weigh a collection 
^ E.g. Df^Aa, No. z ^ jtjTguUara, i, etc. 
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of scriptures, even with regard only to one portion^ i.c.^ the oldest^ 
as a whole, and not by isolated passages. And the result U, that 
if we withdraw all reference to this other mandate, which I have 
called an incomer, we cannot but come to the conclusion that an 
ethical system, Sakya is on die whole well expressed, in its most 
popular anthology, as mainly negative^ as enjoining the getting the 
needful from one^s fcllow-man without injuring him, even as did the 
bee from the flower.^ 

Let it not be supposed dist I am seeing in the morally blameless, 
harmless life a small thing and insignihcant. On the contrarj', it 
would, if generally carried out, insure in social conditions a very 
Paradise on earth, to the extent to which it would imply the absence of 
just those social defects, those social sores which call for a more 
positive mandate toman than akims^j the not-injuring his fellow-mcru 
If wc could but start our race in a Paradise of harmless bee-life, the 
negative code of the Buddhist sik, or moral habit, might suffice, but 
man has to pull himself not only along, but upwardsn And he has 
found after long experience that he cannot himself climb upwards, if 
he help not his fellow-man upwards also. And it is just here that 
the negative code of Not-Harm breaks down. The monk tried tp 
climb mainly alone. 

By no means should we make light of his persisting iniistcnoe on 
the importance of morals for both monk and layman. It is perhaps, 
overlooked how he insisted, how Latge is the number of plain morality 
Suttas. The first third of the Digha Suttantas, the STlakkhandha, is a 
number of compositions setting forth a scheme of teaching, in which 
morals are placed first In the Samyutta-Nika^j^a, rough 
reckoning shows some sixty and, in the Anguttara-Ni^ya, some 
150 Suttas concerned with the importance for maxims present and 
future welfare of the moral life- The insistence on this importance 
was among the first things that struck me when I came, after years 
of pioneer work on Abhidhamma, to study the Sutta-PEtaka. Man 
as having in himself the Most is not there, but there is the basis 
and start of man as becoming More. 

As he fares further in the More, man will not rest content with 
basis and start* To concentrate on that is a gospel only for savag^e 
man. Yet the Buddhist, though he has a fijrther More, though he 
has a worthier, a positive wording of morals, holds, as it were to a 
sacrament, to the reciting otdy of a ne^tive five-fold code (wherein 
is no mention of filial or parencal morals—the monk would naturally 
neglect thcse)~this I have already alluded to. For that matter the 
^ ver* 49* 
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^1:6 

Reformed ChundieSj with all that Jesus mug^ht of a more positive 
codej still harp on the mainly negatively worded code of the primidve 
Hebrew, 

Not for a moment am I saying here, that Gotama had done a 
worthier work to have taken as his mandate, that a man should 
ward his neighbour as himself. Th w^riJ W£is reaJj fir i/i^L 
The world was getting ready for an earlier stage in the man's long 
journey homewards. This was the taking upon himself as individual 
the exercise of what we now call the will co compass his own 
salvation. The next development of his will in that was to realize, 
that he could not live for himself alone i that he was responsible 
for the salvation of his fellow-man also. But in that day this would 
have met with no acceptance i nor even now is it an accepted code 
among all men counted holy in India. It could only find partial 
acceptance when shouldered by that will-mandate for which the time, 
beginning to grow out of the svraddling clothes of Brahman pre- 
scribings in social conduct, was ready. Sucb a shouldering of a more 
positive ethical creed took place when the Sakyans adopted the 
mandate which i$ known, in Pali scriptures, as that of the Four 
Divine States, Moods, ** Abodes,” Living (vih^rJ). 

It is a strange thing that the Man of this gospel was one whose 
name his age and after-ages have let die, but it is a 6cc we have to 
lace, when and if we find it impo^ible to do other than to see in 
it something taken over from without We have already discussed 
a similar difficulty in tracing the real author of the prominent part 
assigned to causation, as a mandate already accepted, and men not being 
urged with reasons why it should be accepted, when the Pitakas 
were compOed. But the difficulty as to the author of the “ Four 
Moods is even greater. For they do not appear, as causation is 
made to appear, in the records about the Founder before, during, 
and after the utterance of his mandate, nor is there any reference 
direct or indirect to them in chat utterance, nor as following it 

Even when the Way came to be resolved into an eightfold 
code of right procedure, no place was found for any one of the Moods, 
not even for that or amity which has r^wre i& as newer 
ideals have demanded it should, for the leading sentiment in Buddhist 
ethics. 

The earliest as$ociation of it with any individual is with the monk 
(in the OrderJ SubhOd, the laywonsan Samlvatf, and the thera 
Revata, one of the leading teachers. The two former are said to 
have been commended for " unde filed disposition ” and for amity- 
disposition respectively 1 the last is credited with $ome eloquent 
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ver^ in the Thcragatba on amity. But there k nothing in the verses, 
nor in the CorTUTicntar[e$ on any of the three, which is suggestive 
of their habitual disposition feeing anything more than a willmg 
compliance with something taught, and by them thoroughly accepted^ 
There is nothing whatever of the putting forward of a new word 
of their own in that compliance. The first-named is not even 
commended in icrms of any of the Four Moodsu But the “ undefiled 
disposition “ resolves itself in the Commentary to a predisposition 
10 g^t so lost in “ amity-musing ” tliat, on going round for alms, 
he would go off into such a state while donors waited. He is 
said to have been the nephew of the great lay patron of the Sakyan 
movement, the merchant Sudarta, better known as Anathapindika 
(Feeder of the Forlorn). SamS,vat! was al$o of the burg^ class. 
Revata was brahman, brother of Siriputta. It is not [mpossible 
that one or more of them may have been first a disciple of thb unknown 
teacher before they became associated with Sakya, but herein also 
all is surmise. Let us leave surmise and set down here what we find 
in the records, which, when all Js said that can be $aid, brings me to 
the conclusion with which this chapter begins. 

We find a fourfold exercise”, moulded into a formula of a 
quite distinctive character, a foirmula which emerges here and there 
in discourses^ We also find passing allusions in the scriptures to the 
four heads of the formula, and we find two at least of the four 
expanded separately, and in a different connection. 

Where there is need to refer only to the exercise, we find it 
called “the four divine states (or moods) imkmiruih^S^ 

or later, ** divine state-jhS.n3S (trahm£n;ih^ra^Jhs7id7ti)^ or bter 
still, “the immeasurabicnesscs (sppumn^n^p). Under these 
names they are cited in the Anguitafa-Nlkaya, once in the Dhamma- 
san^i (Abhidhamma), once in ilie Vibhanga. The attribute 
immeasurable*" is older (Sutta-NipataJ. 

I have called the exercise one of states, or of moods, bur this is 
not because cither term i$ really adequate. Neither for that matter 
h the Pali term The word is used, as raders will know, 

for abode j thb was the rendering 1 first used for the exercises when 
translating the passing reference to them in the firat book of Abhi- 
dhamma. The verb 'i/i/mriiti is constantly used in the Suttas in 
its secondary intention to express a persistent, or habitual way of 
life or thought. 

And it is not easy to get near die literal Pali In English. Nor 
apparently in German either t Fiankc has l^^tlPuirxchifTigiingerr^ 
which is in no way a translation # Neumann has which 
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still less so i Oldefibef;E ^ evades a rendering when dealing with 
the subject that I cannot trace one. And the failure of the first 
two lies largely in their misunderstanding the real object of the 
exercise. To that we shall come* But we need the persistence, 
the ** dwelling upon ”, that there is in the words “ abode ** state,^^ 
** mood,” and hence, so lar as they go—^it is not far enough — ^these 
renderings are not actually wrong. It is not their fault if the Pali 
word, noun and verb, itself docs not go far enough. That the Pali 
noun and verb were used by the initiator himself of the exercises 
we have no guarantee j indeed, I think we may believe that he did 
not, for his idea was not the selfHConcentrated static idea, such as 
most writers believe. Such an idea would better fit the verb of the 
formula of the exercisej phar^iii^ sufiiises, a word u$ed in Pali 
for what our books call somatic resonance, a reaction in the hcwly 
sf ikf JigmL The initiator's idea is better served by the verb used 
in the older Sutta-Ni|^ta : bhdviti, make to become, rnaice grow, 
create ”, namdy, in dnethcr. 

With regard to the first part of the compound name* 
here I believe it is a mistake to fall in with the Commcntanal defini¬ 
tion of ** b®t ” or excellent in a purely secular sense* Not that we 
have better words for describing our ” highest ” in values * my 
objection is that, in the day when 8akya be^n, inrhma meant 
Divine, and also that there is reason to think that the exercise was 
the work of a Brahman, or ex-Brahman, for whom especially the 
word would mean Divine. To use a Commcntarial definition is 
to postdate these early Sakyan and other mandates to the day when 
the vehicle of monasticisin was refashioning those mandates in 
word and emphasis to suit its altered ideals. 

Th e other two terms are not w ithout i nterest Jhjfidm or musings 
may possibly have been used from the first The (^ercise involved 
that brooding upon, or over, with will implicit, which is the specific 
meaning of Jhana. The object too, was, as in Jhina, that of access, 
access to a man or men not necessarily present, as we say, in the flesh. 
But infinitudes, the later term, points to that deteriora¬ 
tion of the exercise when the individual as wa$ lost sight of 

and a wide %^ague sweep of thought (or rather of will) wa$ the only 
object of which the formula took account. 

We come to the formula itself. It runs thus; 

“He with amity-consorted mind abides suffusing one quarter, 
thus also the second (quarter), thus also the third, thus also the fourth* 
So above below across everyway, by cverywhereness the entire world 
with amity-consorted min^ with abundant expanded immeasurable 
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unhatc, un-ill-will suffusing abides he,,. . And then again with pity- 
consorted mind he abides suffusing one quarter. . , , And then ag^in 
with gladness-consorted mind he abides suffusing onc-quarter. And 
then again with poise-conSortcd mind he abides suffusing one-quarter 
with abundant expanded Immeasurable un-hate un-ill-will suffu^ng 
abides he,” 

I would Erst say that I make no apology ibr this curious specimen 
of Engirt with its odd compounds and negatives. It is rendered 
literally, with the intention of giving the reader as dose an access 
to the mind of the mantra-makers of Sakya at its second stagey 
the stage of the first organizing of corporate oral literature, as is 
now possible. If he will read with care he may come to see in it 
some five aptrou, five “ things seen ”, of historical interest. 

Firstly, we have here a mantra, a declaration of what is, or is 
to be done, which is almost certainly not the way in which the teaching 
of these acts or disposing^ of benign wiU were originally expressed 
when they were being urged ups» tneiiinduals. 

Secondly, the exercise as prescribed is carried out, not by the 
mind " consorted ” (sahagata) by this or that, but by a person who 
is using a mind and directing it. This is only one of the many ways 
(as we ^all see later) in which the Salcyan saying give the lie to 
the superimposed Sakyan dogmas. 

Thirdly, the Sakyans developed and emphasized that Indian 
tendency to word important ideas in the negative which we see, 
for instance, in such expressions as " not-illness " (Jrogya) for health, 
and the ** not thus, not thus " for more positive attempts at expressing 
concepts of tht highest things. It was a great gain for Sakya that 
the annexed gospel we are considering was worded maotly in positive 
terms, but it was not Sakyan, and when Sakya reworded it negatives 
may have been called in. 

Fourthly, in that rewording the individual, as object of the man 
carrying out the exercise, is out of si^t. That he was the primaiy 
object of the exercise is revealed to us in one of the only two instances 
in Pali literature where we have the exercise taught; not in a mantra, 
but in the way of the teacher expounding. This is in the l^suddhi 
Magga^ a work dated by experts as of the fifth Century A.D., where 
the teaching given is ever referring to an existing tradition about 
the practice, a tradition therefore of quite indefinite age. The other 
instance is also by Buddhaghosa, but is a later work. This b the 
Commentary on the Uhamm6~&Qngam^ first book of Abhidbamma, 
translated as The Exppsiter.^ Here the learner is bidden to start 
‘ Attka$aii»t, ed. Pali Text Soc, 
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his amity-wish with, not an individual, but with one house, then 
increasing this in idea to two, and so on up to ten, then to a street, 
the village, a district, a kingdom, etc. (If we revert to the wordy 
formulas of the Pi taka compilation, we find 

again the four “infinitudes” as exercise, modihed by an 

or delimited method, wherein seven sections of living beings 
are successively to be good-willed - women, men, Ariyans, Non^ 
Ariyans, devas, humans, pui^torials,!) 

Lastly, although, in the mantra, the really essential individual is 
dropped out and the lowest unit i$ made to be one of the four 
quarters of the world as known to the agent, the exercise is really 
ethical, in a bigger worthier sense than are tho(Be “sflas” which 
constitute the Buddhist ethical code, and which are, as such, to be 
formally taken upon hinisdf by everyone on becoming a lay Buddhism 
I say, really ethical, because the man is here mandated not merely 
to nintsm fr&m A^trmin^ his fellow-man and all that is his—as in the 
Srla formula—hut to Ai!p him ts ^ “ m&re ” in his nature and life. 
It is, to put it crudely, as if a man having £io in a community, where 
the average had but ^£5, were to urge a man having less than the 
average toaccept out of his surplus. Now this helping the fellow-man 
to become more, to have more is one ivith that higher ethic which 
moves the saviours^ the helpers of mankind. But the more they 
bring is not a More in body or mind ; it is a more in the growth 
of the very man in whom these are instruments, I shall have some- 
thing to say on each of these points. Meanwhile let us resume the 
inquiry into what lies historically behind the formula. 

This is cited from the Tevijja Suttanta of the Dlgha-Nikaya 
(No. xiii), it being the Ci:airrm£f of the formula in the Pi takas 
and the Suttanta btruig fh^ /f?f/ of the section on the moral code or 
Stla. The formula occurs about twenty-nine times in the Pali 
Canon, the wording being everywhere identical, save that the subject 
is sometimes simply “he”, sometimes ''the monk”. Sometimes 
the formula is introduced by the exercise of “ putting away ” the 
five “hindrances” (covetousness, ill-will, sluggishness, rcsrii!:ssne$s 
and perplexity), which k usually made to precede JhSna, and other 
Work of development. Such a piece of organizing in method belongs 
also to the later stag^ of Sakya when the fourfold mandate of moods 
had ceased to become a direct instrument for hdp between man and 
man, and when it uas more used for self-expansion. 

The frequency with which the fomiula occurs in the Canon 


’ Note that animals are not iDcluded. 
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varies gr^dy according to main and sul^^ections of the whole work. 

I will glance at these in order* 

The Vinaya Pi^ka has apparently no use for it; it docs not occur. 
But the first of the four Moods docs occur* and in a way which 
shows us how the unknown man of the Moods-mandate will have 
found an older vehicle* current in his day* on which to base a nobler 
and more expanded ethic I refer to five allusions to amity 
and to the verb associated with it j the term suffusing 
of the mandate^ There are three cases in which the Founder 
suffuses with amity a discourteous byman* Roja*^ and also a fierce 
elephant,^ and further, prescribes such suffusing when a monk would 
admonish a fellow-monk.^ Here we see what is, in my judgment* 
the ori^nal teaching applied to the first of the Four Moods. 

Of the other two* one is but a pacing reference to this first of 
the Moods* made al^ut himself by the aged Revata* long after 
the Founder had passed away,^ The other is of yet grater interest, 
in that it gives US a rival mantra wording* again, only the first Mood * 
word[ng it also with a universdixing expansion, but wording it in 
terms very different from those of the fourfold fonuula,^ 

This ri^-al mantra occurs also in the Anguttara-Nikaj^ as a 
noteworthy group of four thin^ pUced in the Fours Section ® But 
no mention is made of the other three MoewJs in this connection. 
It is a charm or spell against snake^bitc from any of the four kinds 
of snakes ! These four families are VirQpakkha* Erlpatha* 

Chavyaputta* and Kanhagotamaka. These should be suffused 
with a friendly mind ” (mrttitia p/iar^yya] ; then thought 

should proceed from apckls (iip£dat^) to bipeds* quadrupeds, multipeds* 
culminating in 

May ail beings, all breatberS;, all creatures everyone, 
s&Ud laSSf SAuid Cd k/vaid 

All see lucky liuugs I May no evil whatever come ! 

Sah&i AAaJrd/ti passaritu ! fud kuBd pdpam ft f 

To this possibly very ancient rune the Sangha* in annexing 
it* has added a coda making it ortliodox and linked this with the 
probably original affirmation of the rune: “Worked by me is 
the warding ! Worked by me is the shielding ! Let all creatures 
depart 1 

On this and the other Buddhist “warding-runcs” I have written* 
in introducing the most elaborate of them : the Atanitiya Suttanta* 

* Fhay^-P 'sfakdy Miblvagga, vi, j6. * Ibid.* CuAl^aggc^ vsi, j. 

^ Ibid.^ii, * Ibiff^iii, 2. * Ibid., v,6. 

• ii, 71. 
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Di&hguts cf thf Buddha^ iii) P- 185 ffl On the curious and interesdng 
n™es for serpent-" kuim Richard Morris's note on the Bower 
blrch-bark MS., in which a version of the rune was discovered 
in the ruined buried city of Mingai, Kashgaiia nearly thirty 
years ago, should be consulted ; JPTS., 1893, pp. 61 fF, My 
coneem here is with the mental attitude in the rune* And this is 
not quite fitly rendered in any translation known to me* FausbSll 
and Rhys Davids translate “ I love Virupakkhas ” and so on,^ 
Missrs. Jayasundere and Woodward translate " Goodwill towards 
V i riipakjdiasi" and so on+* The Pah is simple and crude^ such as 
we should expect in a or spell of popular and ancient 

usage. It is 

Irdpa/h^i wf , , , 

Literally rendered this is "with the VirQpakkhas for me the 
kind thing (be)”, etc. And whereas the Anguttara Commentary 
passes it over, the Jitaka Commentary supplies the word " with ” 
(sjiddhim), and explains me ” by the (Dative or Genitive) 

I have rendered meiU^ as “ kind thing”, just as mittiim may be, 
but mittaTn and m^ttl are not unknown as ^'ariants of 

In the Sutta Pi taka the Four NikSy^ gtve the Fourfold Formula 
26 times : Digha y times, Majjhima 3, Samyutta 4, Anguitara 
12 times. Besides these there are two cases where three only of 
the Four are mentioned, twentj^-three cases where mrtt^ alone is 
the subject, one where pityalone is " practised and one where 
muditJ is to be “ practised It may be noted tooi, as not insignificant^ 
that in the Etadagga Sutta of the Anguttara (the ascription of 
“diplomas” of ^cellence to individual adherents^, only one person 
is named as best in the practice, not of the Four, but of mUiS only, 
and that is a woman and a laywoman at that: SamivatJ ! * 

In the Fifth, or Khuddaka-Nikaya, some of which is what 
may be termed apocr}'phaI, there is, in all its fourteen books (I omit 
the late but included Commentary to the Jataka) only one citation 
of the fourfold formula. This is in the Patisambhida-rnagga. But 
that the fourfold group was known also to the recorder^ of the 
earliest book of the fourteen is seen just once* In the first part 
of the Sutta-^nipata we find : 

Ainiiy,* poise, pit7, release 
pursuing^ and gladness bciimes 
without repulsion for the whole world 
let him fare alone like a rhinoceros* bom. 

^ Ip ind Tfxti, ui, » Sajm^ 

» Fau3l»U’*7iaij|ar.ii, ,+5. * Eti-Nipita. * Verse 7a. 
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And that npt only the gtoup of terms but formula itself 
may have been familiar to the Suita-Nipata repeaters seems suggested 
by the phrases in verse 507 i 

He pasiem-zid should repress ill-will 

makiEg to grow the Iricndly mind immeasurable, 

day and nighfever earnestly 

he should (ufiUse every quarter (with) Immeuurableness. 

Here in the last word is evm an anticipation of the later riame 
for all four: the immeasurablenesses, or inhnitudes. In verse 987, 
in a passing allusion to we get the word touch, instead 

of fkareyy^^ suffuse : 

Let him touch with amity (tMngs) weak and strong. 

In verses 143-52^ or Mettasutta, repeated in another litde 
anthology^ the Khuddakaf^tha, there is a lovely combination of 
the first three of the four suffusion-thoughts, in which without 
the word “suffuse” “make to become,” is substituted), 

phrases from both the fourfold formula and the warding rune are 
wrought together. Here, too, is the simile, known to many now, of 
the amity-to-be-ihought being as immeasurable as a mother^s warding 
love. It is in this poem that occui^ the phrase which may well 
have given rise to the group-term br^hm^vi/tdrs. 

braAmaff eMm $JAa-in-^Att. 

divine {5) this state I here have they said* 

In the other anthologies, only mfttd is commended : in the 
Dhammapada once only, in the word ; in the The ra¬ 

th erf-gatha Revata is eloquent on rnettJ as his habitual attitude^ 
and so is the tamed bandit Angulimalit, Safijaya briefly echoing 
them I Phussa enjoins amity and pity, and the boy Sopaka echoes 
the mother-simile. Tha is all 1 ^ In the Iti-vutteka is the very 
glowing eulogy of mfitJ with eloquent similes of moon, sun, and 
morning siarp Here is no fourfold praise, nor formub, but treatment 
in terms of valuer and that with a term of the market: aggh^yatL 
This may have been at the time a novel and forced term in rcligtous 
teaching. It is unlikely to have originated in a monastic atmosphere, 
and I can well imagine Gotama bringing it out of his own experienoe 
and his father’s in intercourse with the “ court-vraluer ” (^ggha- 
iJraA^y^ There is also In this work the linking of mittJ with the 

^ Nos. reiliv^ edvp^ ilvili, xaxiiJ. 

* ^ 27 uad CambrUg^ HfJi. e/IwJia^ 316. 
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E<5rm mind-release ilie interpobted wordy making five, 

which we saw in the Sutta-Nipam verse <|uoied above. ^ 

Expanded treatment of the first term only, occurs in 

the Patisambhida-ma^a’s “ Meltakatha And a special expansion 
of the second term, pity, as a Buddha-actributea iti the 

chapter "The Achi evement of the Great Pity”, a htnrgy of refrains 
not without aesthetic impressiveness.^ MudiM is never expanded ; 
its solitary separate use in the Anguttara I have noted. The word 
is just gladness”, but its meaning appears to have been always 
the ^ledaJ gladness of the German Mit-freudey that is, one-half 
of the meaning of sympathy, just as pity stands for the other half 
Nor is there any expanded treatment of the suffusing of the 
fourth thought Here it is the Buddhist term that is not 

very fit. U«d to express rnind-work where there is no awareness 
of either pleasure or pain, the word has in its background, so to speak, 
a positive connotation of evenness or poise ^ This finds 

expression in the verses describing the tenth and last "perfection” 
(pJr3m)y developed by a Bodhisat, namely, upfUM. 

" They who prepare tU for me and they who give me happineB t 
to all I am even; granting and grudging exist not 
Balanced as to pleasure and pain in honours and dwhononns 
everywhere e^'en am I; this is my ^ perfection of * 

Now this evenness was of the very stock-in-trade of the monk, 
who had turned hia back on world-e^qsericnce* He had to face the 
need of it at every turn. He was especially called upon to suffuse 
ftinmlf with it Hence probably arises the absence of any expansion 
of the idea of ** willing (for so of course we should say, not 
thinking evenness in others. To this I return presently. 

Lastly the Abhidhamma gives twice a place to the fourfold 
formula : in the fir^ book fDhammasan^niJ, showing it as an 
adjunct to “good” or Rupa-Jhina, and in the second book 
fVibhanga), where it occupies a chapter towards the end, after 
that on Jh^a, There is no expansion anywhere of any separate 
factor. 

Thus much in brief survey of the manner in, and extent to 
which this very remarkable subject of purposive thought i$ met 
with in the Buddhist (Pali) Canon, The reader is now in a better 
position to weigh the suggestion 1 put forward. This, 1 repeat, 

^ F. bclowp p. jBj, ^ VoL d, p, 130. ^ Ibid.^p. 13J. 

* Lord Chalmers's rendering. “ Canyaprfakxi, iii, r 
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is that In die teaching^, coudied and half-hidden in a fixed wording, 
of a man so worthing and warding his fellow-man, nay, his fellow- 
creatures, as to practise tele volition upon them in four modes for 
their benefit, hts own included, wc have the mandate of some man 
or woman, or both, which was not in the mission of the founder, 
or of the unknown ecKfounders of the Buddhist movement, but which 
was, at some unassignable time in the years of inception, introduced, 
accepted and annexed, together with the credit thereof. 

This is not supported by reference to any other Indian scripture 
which may approscimatcly be judged to be contemporaneous with, 
or prior to the Buddhist Pl^kas. Worthy sayings on amity and pity 
and on evenness may be found in early Upanishads and the 
bharata, albeit not perhaps on “ muditi It is mH&catisn if 
tht faur in a praitiii if tilivslithn, ranging (the formula hides 
this) from the individual to the very world with the idea of thereby 
healing and benefiting atheriy which no one seems a$ yet to have 
detected, as originating in Indian literature, save in the Pi takas, 
and which throws the teaching into high relief as both original 
and in itself distinct from any other gospel, Buddhism included. 

It is, I believe, only in the YogasHtras (i, 33} that we find 
in ©ctra-Buddhisl literature, the fourfold thought and its “culci^-a- 
lion But, apart from the post-Buddhistic date bribed very 
gienerally to the compilation of the SOtras as we have ihcm,i they 
clearly represent, as compared with their wider scope in the Pi takas, 
a shrunken practice. They are mentioned in passing a$ just a needed 
adjunct to mental stability. The chief aim is there the benefit of 

yogin* Emphasis is no more on aiding the fellow-man. The 
only older concept in them is the word making-to-becomei 

and not suffusing: the verb we found in the Sutta-Nipata version. 

There i$ one passage, and one only, of internal evidence, pointing 
to its being the teaching of persons called Wanderers 
of a different school ” This Is inserted without obvious 

reason, into the Bojjhanga-Samyutta (No. 46J, for be it noted as 
significant that there is no BrlhmavihJra-Bafnyutta ! ® At Halidda- 
vasana of the Koll)^ some monks, making a call in the Wanderers^ 
Park, arc asked whether the doctrine of the fourfold suffusion— 
the term is my own ; the descrip tion is by the Buddhist formub— 
which the inquiring Wanderers teach, is the same as that w^hich the 
Samana Gotama teaches, doctrine for doCTxinc, teaching for 
teaching,"* or is there a difference i The monks hastily return and 
Consult their fountain-head. 

^ J. H. Woods, if PaUiJa/i\ ivli f ^ Vol. v, 11 
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His reply as to whertrin his own method and outlook were, 
not contradictory, but a taking up of the suffusing piuctices into 
something that was not merely ethical but religious, is, if it contain 
a true echo of the Man^s words, of very great significance. He is 
said to have answered : You should ask them " How is each one 
of the four developed ? What does it lead to ? What is its perfect 
form ? What is the result of it ? What k its goal ? ^ ” 

In part these are the words of a genuine rdigtous pioneer. 
The rest of the reply is so different, so obviously monkish, so 
according to code, that I l^ve it there. 

Not long before his death, Gotama is shown enumerating certain 
points which his disciples were well to learnj pursue, make to become 
and expand, as he had taught them, to serve for the 
welfare and happiness and good of mankind. These amount to 
seven groups, thirty-^ven in all, and have been clawed as the thirty- 
seven doctrines belonging to enlightenment (bedhi). Now the Four¬ 
fold Formula of sufFuston la n&t srn&fig 

Again, I repeat, no disciple, let alone eminent disciple, stands 
out in the " official list” as best in the fourfold suffusion. 

Seventy-six men and women are distinguished, two of them more 
than once. There are upwards of seventy ways, in life, character, 
and mind, for which they are distingtiished, but of Brahmavih^nis 
there is not a word save concerning the amity-habit of just one 
laywoman.® The disciple who cultivator of this, Subhud, 
IS described, as shciwn above, by a different, a negadve term. 

There is another reason for finding that iffie Brahmavihara 
code of pracdce h not of endogenic growth in what we may call 
the original mandate. No cult, unle$$ it be that of the Hebrews, 
has more emphadcally based itself as ^ religion on morals (sth) tlian 
did Buddhism. The first Suttanta in the first book of its Sutta- 
Pi^ka is, in its first half, a setting forth of the good life as a three^ 
fold graded Slla. And it i$ no fleshless code^ but a triple grading of 
values, flj we^rth^d more or less by the Judgment of its founder and 
put fy him inle pmctici. Thb triple Slla is repeated, fully or in part, 
in nine of the twelve following Euttantas. Here then if anywhere 
should we have expected to find the fourfold brahmavifi^rs brought 
in as either the climax of hr^hmat^riye^ the holy or divine living, 
or as a qjedal development in the carrying out of ic 

We look through the first and eight more of the following con¬ 
nected Suttantas, cadi showing a different occasion for the appeal 

^ NoFp it h true* are the ** Four Truths ”1 ^ * jdjrgxtiarat i, 13 C 
® CoEiiy,)^ 418 ff. 
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to the body of Sib doctrine, in imn. Not till the last Suitanca, 
the Tevijja, does it come, and then just where we should have 
looked for it; as the culmiruLtion tn reply to the question : “ And 
how, Vasettha, is his conduct good f ’’ Five stages in the purifying 
character and conduct are given in reply, then the ensuing joy and 
peace, and then does “he, with amity-consqrted mind suffusing one 
quarter and the rest, proceed to exercise the cdevolitional warding 
and helping of his fellow-beings. 

But why here onJy ? The BrahmavSharas are mentioned here, 
and here only, because of a tradition which had come down to the 
editors of the Pitakas that Brahmavihira practice meant attain¬ 
ment after death to rebirth in the Brahma world. Thus elsewhere 
a monk who b an habitual practiser 15 called Just as 

a monk who is an habitual “ Jhana-practiser is called, for reasons 
that I suggested in the foregoing chapter, deva-patta.^ And the 
Tevijja Suttanta theme is how brahmans might best insure Joining 
tlie Community of the Brahma-devas. That is why we find It here. 

Whence came this association of the Biahmavih^ras with what 
was, or was believed by Buddhists at one time to be, the goal of 
Brahman aspiration ? I thought, sir,” Saripatta, himself an ex- 
brahman, is made to say to his leader, ” that as ^cse brahmans' hears 
are set on the heaven of Brahm|[, I would show the way to union 
with BrahmSs,**^ But T have nowhere seen it contended by any 
book old or new, that the fourfold suffusion or irradiation of beings 
is supported by anything in Brahman literature. On the Contrary, 
the Brahman was n&f taught to interest himself in his feUow-beings 
with aU social and other harriers thrown down, such a$ the Buddhists 
termed an-odhiso. And even had the practice originated among the 
founders of the Buddhist movement, many of whom were ex-- 
Brahmans, they would have taught and sanctioned it out of goodwill 
to their fellows, and not for the attainment of a pardtubr world in 
rebirth. The byman was $0 to live as to win Sagga, happy rebirth ; 
the monk, it came to be taught, was so to live as to win no rebirth. 

I think that the founder of the social gospel of the Brahmavihara 
attitude and practice may have been also an “ ex-Brahman living 
the homeless life as a Wanderer, and t^ching the multitude the 
good life in hij way^ Just as Gotama taught in his. His object 
would be the worthy guiding of men in a a way leading to 

happy surtival in Brahma-heaven. He, too, would find that the 
many were just then waking to the significance for man's present 
^d future happiness, not so much of the sacrifice, the dianted mantra, 

* jingurtara^ 184, “ 13 , DhlnaUjani Sutta. 
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the priestly cclcbmnt, as of the worthing and warding of the fellow- 
man. He may well have foynd In popular use runes for warding off 
danger seen and unseen by the power of whac wc now call the will, 
bur for which^ with n€f such he called thought or mEnd 

This negative idea in the runes of warding the wH/er 
from danger he, as a pioneer in advance of his age^ Converted into 
a willing of good to the object or p^rsm tui/led. And so much 
of the mother was there, as there is in all warding of creatures, in 
his gospel, that not only will he have had many women among 
his disciples,^ but he or they will have given expression to mother- 
care in his teaching. There was little interest in the mother as such 
for the Buddhist monJtH As giver and warder of life, of “ becoming 
she would arouse in him repulsion rather than veneration. 
Hence I should place the credit for the mother simile of the Sutta- 
Nipata to the influence of this unacknovrledged source. And with 
that the credit also of the simile, used but not invented by Buddha- 
ghosa, comparing the fourfold suffusion wdth the mother’s care for 
her four children : tenderness for the babe j pity for the hurt child ^ 
joy in the success of the schoolboy j poise for the busy young man.® 
I would not say that there is any thing in this gospel oP^ Ignotus ”, 
that Gotama could not have taught, did not teach, in his own way. 
The ^cts in the evidence are, that compared witli the way u$ualiy 
ascribed to him, tile way of the Fourfold ** telcrpathy strikes the 
critical eye (and earj as something from without, exotic, much as 
docs the upthrust of igneous rock through stratified rock. And his 
own abstention from claiming it as part of his program in the 
Suttas of Assertion or “ Lion-roars ”, such as that in die Vinaya, 
Parajika i, and in Majjhima, Sutta xii, or where the disciple asserts 
for him, a^ in the Sampasadaniya Euttanta, is a point not to be over¬ 
looked. Those Sayings are not, for me, Gocima^s^he w'as too great 
a man to call himself a great man—but his editorsV But it remains 
that the Fourfold Practice is »st adduced as isjffttwllj his itathmg, 

I am not saying herewith that the teaching was not of his day, 

I believe wc can fully accept it to have been so and, I repeat, to have 
been taught by him and his liist men. There is possibly another 
rewn why later editors of the Sayings, why later editors still of the 
scriptures did not include the Moods in either the Suttas of Assertion 

^ It b significant herein that Buddhaghosa so far diseems the implicit 
" will ” as to write i “ Dcsire-ttwioi desire {kartu-iamyarat cAitsds) is the begin- 
ivbg {adt) of the Mewds” ^94)- Note that he does not use 

here where it w'ould fii^ if it did equate these two terms. 

* Cf above the married woman, Samivati. ® FtsaddAs-AMagga^ ch. ii. 
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or the Bodhipakkhi]f'fl Dhamma. And that is the same reason for 
which they are exdudci^roiii the subjects considered under the so- 
called Supramundane of the Dhamma^igani, 

Admitted under the analysed in the chapter on Musing 

associated with other worlds (ROpa and ArOpaJ^ they are given no 
distinct mention in the foLlowing Lokuttara study. That is to 
say, amity,’' is implied in the negative of hate, and poise ” 

finds mention, but, in the words of the Commentary, ^^pity and 
joy have a being (or person) for their object, while those supramundane 
stat^ have Nirvana for their object, hence those two are not mentioned 
here."' Such was die ruling of the monk about the monk-ideals — ^ 
so far are we in these from the attitude towards the Better, the More 
represented by Gotama and his men, by all real Helpers of men ! 

I do not say that any one of the points I put forward to show 
the Four Moo^ as annexed gospel is in itself convincing, but there 
are several points, and taken together they do constitute an obstacle 
to the usual assumption that the Brahmavihlras are originally 
Sakya teaching, 

I do say, that both in tradition and by the whole purpose and 
work of hb long mission-career, the first state amity or good¬ 
will, « a true attribute of Gotama. It was the ninth (not the first) 
of the ten perfcalons ” developed by a Bodhisat. True also of him 
is the attribute of pity, dbek this is not reckoned as a perfection 
Of die third state^ “muditii,” we do not find, either in Buddho- 
logical tradition, or in his mission-ycare, anything of mudkd that we 
can Single out as characterising him, unl^ we take a sounder view 
of The fourth state, poise, on the other hand is both 

a “perfection” (the tenth), and is testified to in the Sutfas. But it 
tended to &II behind the others. Not without reason certain 
**Noj-diem schools maintained’^ that, if the Buddha were without 
passionate feeling, he could not feel the boundless pity for man and 
the world which the Buddhist literature constantly associates with 
his namen We certainly find him teaching to others and 

with it, to a very limited degree, pity and poise. But he ha$ hi$ own 
way of teaching it, according to the Sayings, and that way is usu^Hy 
mt the way of the Mandate of the Moods. This way is for a man, 
willing to mend a defect he perceives in another man, to send forth 
into his will a stream of will, so that the other man may fed arising 
in him the senriment felt in greater measure by the wilier. Let us 
say that the man JB has noticed hardness in CD over the misfortune 
^ See below. Chapter XV. * rviii, j. 
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of EF and others, himself surcharged with pity for £F etc,^ 

directs his will at BC, holds forth as it were the hands of pitiful 
will towards him, silently urging him to feel the pity he himself 
feds. This is what I would have readers of Buddhist teaching 
see in this mandate. This docs not preclude a bringing of an ever 
widening sweep of altruistic will into moments when JB is not 
wrestlings so to speaks for the spiritual betterment of CD, No 
religious teacher limits his efforts to helping in the confessional or 
the consulting-room, or to the winged word uttered to the inquirer 
in the street. He can will and enjoin the willing with wider range. 
We read of Gotama practising the more intensive way of helping 
the indhidual. But it was a way of his own ; it was not die way of 
this mandate ; much less wiU it have been by way of this mandate 
expanded, and therewith necessarily weakened in universals. The 
Moods method b singular among Pitaka methods ^ the terms are 
singular “ Suffusing, radiating ” is rare^ and is restricted 

elsewhere, I believe, to the suijict^ in moments of strong emotion ; 
here it i$ to affect the ohjectr So little do we bear this in mind in poise 
that both Buddhists and we tend to see, especklly in the radiating 
of poise, a boomerang bringing benefit not to the object but only to 
the subject after hb orgy of altruistic emotion. 

In fact Spence Hardy and to some degree Oldcnbcrg do See in 
the Four Moods a sort of subjective orgy. And the treatment of 
the fourth mood “ poise ” (upeikh^) in the Visuddhi Mag^ b purely 
self-regarding.^ Yet there was no need for this ignoble contraction 
of the will. The very simile of the mother and her four sons should 
have taught him better, might po^ibly have done so had he been 
a good house-lather instead of a monk. The mother, he wrote, 
in no way anxious for the son who manages his own dudes.^^ 
No mother worthy of the name would endorse that Once mother, 
always mother. There b of Course a relative truth in it, but not 
enough to switch off one of the Four Moods from thetr ethical rank 
and make it frankly selfish. It b the son she would be urging by 
will that he should maintain poise In the hurly-burly of the world, 
in the status of lover, husband, father. In war, in travel, in pain, and 
sorrow. Her own feelings she would not rate as worthy of a study 
in poise. 

Thai Gotama, when he came to hear of this man (or woman), 
and his teaching, rated it highly and adopted it, I fully accept It 
was like him to app reciate the best thought and work of his day* And 
yet Gotama and “ Ignotus ” never met I But this is not stranger 
» P. 317 (PTS. ed.). 
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than, not so strange a% Gotama and VardhaiMna, die Jain, never 
meeting. Around each was his “ world The seniors, the Jains, 
held their great man aloof from the younger pretender* May not 
the possibly senior Satyaputtas have held Gotama aloof ? 

Or the welcome may have been rejected by Ignotu$^s world, 
not because he will not have thought highly of Gotama, but possibly 
because of tendencies among Gotama’s di$ciples over which he 
shook hts head. What might these be f 

As brahman, Ignotus may have remained in word and in practice 
a worshipper of Br^man, or even and also of some personal projection 
of that impersonal Brahman. But I drop this as pure guessing, and 
suggest in the Literature of the fourfold formula itself a possible guide 
to disagreemenL Thus : — 

Gotama^ like other great Helpers of man, perhaps more especially 
than any other, addressed his message to what we may call the man- 
in-man, who is “ neither body nor mind This it was that man 
should seek to find : so ran, as we have noted, his first utterances* 
Now his age was much prcHDCcupied with the analysis of mind and 
its action through sense on body and matter. And just as it is with 
us now, the man, the user of mtnd and body, the layer down and taker 
up of bodies, was being suffered to drop out of sight, was coming 
in fact to be reckoned as a complex of body and mind, and nothing 
more. But Ignotus^s teaching was an appeal to the man, and through 
the man to the fellow-man, fir^t In the individual and then to the 
group and the whole without or sex or race or other distinction;. 
In the formula, which will be the work of the formula-making 
Gqtama-men, this ohjfcthf is lost sight of. But that it 

was and remained the traditional way of the practice we can see by 
the Patisambhida-nia^:a’a and Visuddhi-magga^s descriptions of it- 
The man was to let his thought ^^5 really his tuiV/, work on the 
thought, the will cf 0 By this intensive telepathic willing, 

the the fellow-man, was, as we see in Roja, to come himself 

to feel amity for the wilier instead of dislike, to foel the warmth of 
a man^s compassion, to feel the cheer of sympathetic friendship, 
to feci the balance he needed if tossed about by praise or blame, etc. 
The universalized willing, besides being as the French would say « 
^ui fait kfiiu d^fis If ptiysagf^ is more likely to benefit the wilier 
than the willed. We saw this in “ poise ! It is by radiating amity 
and the rest to society, to raco^ to the world, that we ourselves shall 
in our word and deed get on in promoting the world's peace and 
happiness* But it is by working on the individual nun, woman, and 
* The Second Discourse, and in Suttas. 
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child, that we can help with anjr certainty of effect- Buddhism has 
tended to lose sight of this in its ejection of the “ man-in-man 
and its skandha scheme of man's instruments as the man, in its pre¬ 
occupation with the type, the class, the process,^ in lact, with some¬ 
thing like a herd-psychology of its own. 

There is another possible barrier between Satyas and the disciples 
of Ignotus in the tendency betrayed by the word release 
whicli is ofeen interpolated in the formula, notably where the 
Wanderers word their practice in the Buddhist formula mithut 
f^, and where the reply inserts ii. Fimuttiy whatever else It meant 
to India as “ mok^ ”, meant in Buddhism (d) release from the world 
smd (i) release from rcbirtli, both for the monk. But what if Ignotu% 
as a friend of man and of men, was no friend to monkdom, and 
disapproved of its growth among the men of Gotama ? 

In such tendencies I see quite enough to deter a teacher from 
associating in personal intercourse with the leader of a group so 
tending. It may have cost him much to keep aloof. He has paid 
heavily. To us he is as if he had never bcen^ But not, it may well 
be, to beings else where¬ 
in leaving the subject of the Brahmaviharas, I commend very 
earnestly to my rcadetfs the recast of views both Buddhistic and 
European which has been here attempted. 

Thu present view which holds the field is that the Founder, 
at some stage in his trajching career, thought out and put forward 
the exercise of die Four Moods, and that the exercise was intended 
as religious self-culture in layman and monk. 

My view is that in the Four Moods we have an enjoining of 
the man to work for the welfiire of his fcllow-man, so as either to 
supplement other work of welfare in word and deed, or, where these 
might not be possible or advisable, to develop to a new degree of 
intensity and effectiveness the work, on his iKrhalf, of mind (or as 
we should say, of will)* 

Further, that the references to this enjoining are sufficiently 
distinctive to lead us to the conclusion that in it we have the ethied 
gospel of an unknown man, a contemporary of Gotama's ; that, 
as involving pre-occupadon with the v.^arding of one's fellow-man, 
it offered a very important improvement in Gotama's teaching 
where, as he will have come, in mixing as teacher with his fellows, 
to have seen, /ay its tUfaiesi Wr, its ethical not its self-cultural side i 
and that, seeing this, he tex^k over the Brahmavlhlra cult and made 

^ pFactically the whole of the Abbidhanmui fa a study of fixed ^pe, 
group, and process^ 
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it as his cjwn. As acknowledge to be his very own rV nffvtt : 

this we have seen ^ but the world has been growing in Teligious 
ideals to the need^ in any reli^on still held as worthy of adoption^ 
of a strong representation of ethical teaching. And albeit the wrong 
view taken with regard to the object of the Moods reduces the 
exercise of them to a matter not primarily of ethics properly so called, 
but to a mere reverbeiadon of ethical inAuence in the individual 
only, nevertheless, as the best diat Buddhism has to offer—and, 
indc^ Ln the matter of catholic sympathy it is a very good best— 
the exercises have come in these days to hold a very high rank in 
doctrines considered as early Buddhist. 

I am lain after the bpse of the burying centuries to do a bte 
justice to the work of a great and good man who is for us now not 
even a name. But—and I feel sure he will agree—the yet more 
important work in ^'alues here is the reinstating the real nature and 
method of the work of fellow-warding which he taught, a work 
which is without its equal in ancient culture, nor is adequately enjoined 
even to-day. 

1 would go further and su:^est what it was, in this man^^ world 
and age, that was predisposing men to be moved by just the teaching, 
the new word he brought to them. 

We saw, in die second chapter, that man’s conception of That 
in whom he lived, moved and had his being had come to be taken 
up into the very nature of him, so that he was That in the way of 
iicsmittg That ** That ” was worded as not only Brahman, but as 
" self thus giving to just the word self (dimart) a depth and sublimity 
of meaning it has not with us. Self included, involved, ” at its highest 
power that which the religious man held most precious, most 
valued, most **dear ^^ But this Self he was also bound to 

infer in another. That other man was also as a mother-expectant, 
cherishing within her the To-Be. Each man was, as the Christian 
scriptures also Saw, a temple of the Holy Spirit 

This is the sentiment expressed in the Sutta verse of the 
Pitakas:— 

The whole wide world we traverse with our thought^ 
fading to maD naught dearer than the Self ^ 
since aye so dear the Sdf to others 
let the Self-lover harm no other roan ! ^ 

Wiitnra pass over this verse—it is a close echo of Upanishad 
teaching—^perhaps betsuse this “ love of the Self” is to us repelUmt. 

1 SafjystJ'ttif li ?; J Y, l. 
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We have woT$enetl the meaiiing of ** self ” i we mean^ by diat| 
body and mjrtd with all their imperfections i we leave out the 
essential : the valuer, the ** man For the Indian it was, it is very 
different. And in the then accepted cult of the God-in~and-as-Self 
I see a mighty lever, exalting the anemic, ne^tive npt-harming” 
ethic of the time to a sublime ego^ltruifim, to a worship and a warding 
of the Self that is I-in-the-Becofnmg and You-in-the^Bccoming till 
then unknown. 
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In the dark days for so many mothers, now gone I pray for ever, 
I once, at the suggestion of a then rising philosopher^ went with him 
to consult incognita a professional psychometrical medium. When 
I told the things the medium told me to my husband, I added : 
- If, if only what such people so consulted can tell us h /rire, it is 
they who should be our seers., they who $houtd stand in our pulpits, 
at our deathbeds. They know, they see more than we. Those 
accredited preachers only read and believe. These have more j 
they are more . . , if . , 

Tt is for this more that the man of abnormal gifts has been 
valued by mankind in all lands, in all ages- Hence when Sakya was 
bom, this value in the “more^^ was there already. It was no 
longer, as in the Vedic values, a ** more " to be granted by pkcated 
Great Devas j it had become a gift extorted, as it werc^ by and from 
correctly celebrated sacrificial ritual.^ But in India it was, to a great 
extent, the in whom resided the gift of the abnormally, or 
supemormally more. Of old the Rishi could bless, or (and this 
especially) blast, as were he Deva. The Brahman could, and did, 
as being the celebrant of the riie, the chanter of the mantra, count 
as more in himsdf than the normal man- Even the the 

recluse was as likely as not to have developed some individual 
Supernormal gift, rarely found in the man of the world. And in 
exercizing such a gift he did not judge that it was just mind putting 
forth power over body j it was Af who was “minding*^ body in 
a speck] way. Such at any rale appears from the various wap In 
which that exercise was spoken of, as we shall presently see. 

Vested in the man the abnormally-more was known by the name 
of rddAiy a word which in Pali slipped down into tJdhi. The root 
of the word hag been stated to lie in to pro^ien It may indeed 
be that this idea has grown from the word and its derivatives, 

being used to mean prosperous, thriving, successful. But I venture 
10 see in the root to grow, the more primary source, and herein 

^ Cf. H. OldsDbcrgf dfr Erahmanattxti, ijj f; 

H 9 f-1 MacdoneU^ exJ art. i Migic (Vedic). 
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WTiJtney suggests a connection.^ Those adjectivi^ arc too patently 
secondary^ deriv^ativcj. resultant^ to rank as radic^. 

It is true diat^ in the Pitafcas, iddhi also stands for what is notable, 
physically and mentally, in a way of excellence or success. 

Rhys Davids has collected such instances concerning a lion, a king, 
a rich man, a hunter, etc. in Di^hgues t>f the Buddha {i, 273)- 
Such Cases we are up against instances of what we might call **' luck ", 
which are either natural endowment, or obtained by applied industry, 
perseverance and so on. But we see from all such, that in iddki 
we have the double meaning that lies in the word luct. Luck may 
be ours by natural endowment, by our own normal, consistently 
persistent effort But in luck there is ever the "juncture”, the 
incalculable residuum, due now and not then, here and not there, 
to causes over which we have no assignable control And we may 
try to explain away iddhi in ancient India, by many red herrings 
but there will remain the other kind, the abnormally, the psychtcally 
more, the source of which the Sakpn after-teacheia were no more 
able to explain truly or coherently than are the wise of our day. 

A definition of iddhi which may best cover all the v-aried u$c of 
the word !$ to connect it with what I have elsewhere odled " more- 
will Many are the makeshifts in old Indian language for lack of 
the word will, as we have seen in these chapters. But in those two 
words, sanrsia/pa and r^ddhi^ the one meaning purpose, the other 
abnormal effectuating, they got near to the real thing. They blend 
in a way in the vision that the loving Anuruddha conjured up : 

Mama suftiappam nMMaya sauM /oie anu/iarvi 
maffafnayexa Uye/ia iddj^iyd spaiavJiam* 

He knew my (hearts) intent the Teacher, he 
whose peer the world hath not^ and came to me 
by powcr-to-effect, with body as 'iwere by mind. 

We are reminded of another lover of the Man, whose longing 
wrought no such effect of more-will : the aged Pingiya, of the 
Eurta-Nip^ta: 

From Him not hum to dw^ll absent 
E'en for a moment, brShmafia. 

I see him with the mbd as with the ey«^ 
unfaJtcringr brihmarya, both night and day, 

Rcverin| him I spend the night s 
From him methiiib absence thereat none. 


^ SaHsirii p, 164 f.: " ■ - * Compare V fdA** 

■ TAeraga/hdt vcr. got. 
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If Gotsma iutlicr or thJtbcr gocs^ 

h hert, is tkerc thil 1 am drawn to go. 

Of me die aged strength-enfeebled mann 
the body cannot nin there where he ia. 

Ever I go faring by (hearths) intent, 
for to that Man the mind of me is joined.^ 

The case, on the other hand of three nuns, disciples according 
to the Conmitmtary of Gotaina^s foster-mother, whose couplets 
stand second, third and fourth in the Atichology’ and that is not 
an unreasonable warrant of their relatively early date^—we come 
up against experience $uggsting the possession of sddhi similar to 
Anuruddha’s- MuttS, Puni^ Ttssa all are said to have beheld, in 
an aura, a vision of the Founder. It is also recorded that ht uttered 
the several couplets they are credited withal. But we shall see 
this kind of exegetical filching from women in pr^ast in 

the case of Vajira,® and here 1 draw the line at what I am inclined 
to hold true. There is enough in this very interesting subjcct^ of 
to strain modern credulity, without needlessly exaggerating 
the ordeal. 

Let us first dbeount that exegetical sanctioning, as deemed 
necessary in those earlier days for women's work* What there 
am I prepared to accept, as at once abnormal and probably true, 
objectively tme/jr somf it may be, in the visions of Anurudtpia 
and the three nuns ? The narratives do not warrant our holding 
that the Founder had passed away from earth. Is he held to have 
Come near them in some supernormal way ? 

I think that Pingiya's verses are a sound corrective of ihii We 
are not here concerned to make out a period of unlimii^d miracle- 
working for Gotama and his disciples* This might have been the 
alternative to our ignorance a generation or two ago. But we rc^ly 
have got a little further than that to-day. Pingiya in fervent devouon 
dwells upon his hero, and follows him, a$ he sits or lies alone, how ^ 
There h no “ flying through the air ” here. It is " by the mind as 
by the eyes ” ; 5t k with his ** heart's intent''—the word is sMk^ppa j 
we might have said will ; they could not. Or we should have 
said : my thoughts follow him day and night. 

If we now credit our loving thinker, Anuruddha, with an 
abnormal visualizing power—and the three nuns perhaps with a 
similar power—we have here a phenornenon not unknown to 
abnormal psychology, and not peculiar to any one land or era : that 

* Vcr. IT40, ] 143-4. Note the wf ei/tafjt “ nund of rne . 
not the min d- * Chapter XXi 
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of a mental image appearing at least to die subject as a spatkUy 
external "‘"eject”. It is very po^ible thatj in this vision, it 
may have seemed to Anuruddha as if his Lrader had really 
“ Come to him In that case the rddhi would have been 
AiV, not the LeaderV Or it may have been a case of IddAi 
in both. Thus it may be sugigested that we have here a case 
of a form of telepathy now, I believe, en^gvng attention 
in psychical research, of appearances to the clairvov'ant of 
persons known to be on earth but absent And this, in a 
very different wording from that which such research would 
now employ, is the belief expressed by both DhammaplQa's Com¬ 
mentary,* and by that of Buddhaghosa on the same verses where 
recorded in the Angutmra Niklya.- The latter is the inferior 
descriptions the ** intent” of Anuruddha is reduced to ’vkaJtiir 
(apprehending), not, be it noted (to or chmda or cetss or 

cetanJ, orj to any terms which our translators render by "will”. 
And the Bhagavi is said to have come to the disciple by a mind* 
made body, making the body as it were mind"* Dhamma pak ^s 
comment is to this extent worthier that he adduces a much more 
suitable lerm in his goodwill to explain the businessw This is 
adhiuk^Tui-EddhL 

This, or “ iddhi by way of resolve ”3 or determination, brings us 
on to dynamic grounds It is the first in a scholastic category of ten 
modes of “ iddhi-powers ** (-hat^ni)y to be found in the treatise 
“ The Way of Analysis of the miscellaneous books of the Sutta- 
Pi taka. Neither Commentator persuades me that Anuruddha really 
had such a visit " paid him. He was a noted psychical subject, 
yet he is telling of his vision in very simple, but rather poetical 
terms : he came to me,” But with the later growth of the Buddha- 
cultj it was inevitable that the gift of the disciple should be trans¬ 
ferred to the ” Buddha So both Commentators bring the latter 
along to talk to Anuruddha about the eight thoughts (vifaJtM) 
of a superman, and then return to the Sangha and tell it all over 
again in detail like any super-lecturer I How characteristic of 
the After-men it is I The Man of the super-values becomes the all- 
knower ; the gifted disdple becomes the little^knowen The Man 
of the super-values talks in terms of fixed schedule ; the venerable 
and eminent disciple has on the subject no words at all, fixed or other¬ 
wise. 

* PiS. ef iht Brfthr^n, p. ^7* n. 5 ; Anguiiard^ iv (misquoted there u 

iii)r 235 ^ 191 f, 

* Vol, iv, p. laS ff. 


* P^iiiamMidamagga^ ii^ 174 ; 205. 
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The ten items in the treatise named above, the FaftsuiTihhtd^- 
msgga^ are as follows : (i) iddki by resolve, (2) by tTansformation, 
(3) mind-mad^ (4) by suffusion with an idea, ($) by suffusion 
with concentration, (6J Ariyan iddhi^^ (7) resulting from good deeds 
(in the past), (S) of the man who has merit, (9) from spells (loj 
iddht in the sense of effecting by right application here and there- 
How far the later wrJrings of Commentary and Manual agree with, 
or differ from this (virtually) Abhidhamrna list I have gone into 
elsewhere.® With such late developments we have here little 
concern. 

But there t$ in the Four NikSyas a fixed wording which will 
be much older. We do not find it in process of coming to be : it 
h always the same, and it is the oldest thing of its kind in Sakyan 
records. It U called the “ variously assigned modes of rddhi *^3 and 
It runs as follows : Being one, he becomes many ^ having become 
many he becomes (again) one j here visible, there invisible, he goes 
without let or hindrance through wall, through rampart, through 
hill, as if through air, he makes immersicm-emersioii in earth 
a$ if in water s he walks on water, unbreaking it as if on earth 5 
he travels seated cross-legged through air as if he were bird on the 
wing j he can handle and stroke with the hand this moon and sun, 
mighty and powerful though they be i he has control over the body 
as as BrahmS-world/^ ® 

My acquaintance with books about Buddhism is very deficient, 
but of those known to me there is but one which approaches this 
formula, not indeed without preconceptions of a Western sort, but 
without prejudice, also of a Western sort I refer to Dr. H. Bcckh's 
popular opuscule Buddhismuf (Sammlung Gftechen, 1919). He alone 
(to my knowledge) secs how int^ral was its Import with Buddhist 
origins, and he alone sees it as very interesting. Hwr interesting it 
is his preconceptions do not suffer him to see. And with hiS merging 
the whole of the central mandate of “ Buddhism ” into Indian Yo^ 
I do not agree. But he does not push iddfd aside after the method 
of repellant rationalism. It stands a$ a ruined pillar in early Sakya, 
and to pass by and leave it on the other side is to evade the inoon'- 
vcnienlly obvious. Dr. Beckh's preconceptions, to my thinking, 
find too easily a resort to such defining terms a$ “super-sensuous ”, 
^’super-earthly,” ” a^theriolly menul,” “higher power of mind,” 

^ “ AriTan ”, in scholasdc Pah^ tends to be aynonymouj with “ arahan's ”, 
Sec my ed. of Ditia pattAaJMr p. 566. 

* Csm^adinm c/ by S. Z. Aung, p. 60, u. 

* ij 78 ; SamyvUst hi 1 a ii at ii etc. 
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etc- I believe that if we were to drop this—may I say—nineteenth 
centuiy lumber, and come to modern psychical research, coupled 
with hbtorical criticism, we might find the rWAr-formula not merely 
interesting after an antiquarian or a mystical " sort, but one that 
has an appeal for the abnormal psychology of to-day* Not one of 
the terms 1 quote is even su^ested by the Pali concerning ydhs. 
It is true that the word “ mind ” (citta) h used where we should 
and ought to use will and super-, or more-will* But that is, as we 
have seen, Indians defect and misforuine wherever the word *^wiH ” 
is called for, for example, in the Four Moods, In which Dr. Bccth 
sees nothing whatever either super-sensuous or super-normal, or 
work of will miscalled in Pali “ mind And there is nothing any¬ 
where to Suggest that the Sakyan conceived he was using any but 
his normal mind in any but a spedaUy strenuous way. This way is 
worded by two quite ordinary ^"exoteric” terms: nlhifijharatiy 
super-out-brings (the mind) a^fumnnamitiy he super-out- 
bends {the mind)’', namely to effect his purpose. The foimer 
term, without the “super-’*, is used for extracting a wedge ^ 5 
the latter, as it stands, is used for a crab or tortoise putting forth 
its daw,^ This does not exclude their implying a strenuous effort 
of will when associated with “ ”. 

With regard to the formula calling for historic criticism. It 
were well to 3 -pply this before calling out that an abnormal psychology 
would only see mystic dementia in a formula which included a 
Stroking, a touching moon and sun, or having in the body acce^ 
to the world of the Rupa, or Brahma-dev^ It docs sound a little 
unlicensed, but it does not call, as Dr. Beckh calls, for us to hdp 
it out by reference to the very un-Buddhist Suttinta, the Plyasi.^ 
For Sakya the unseen worlds scaned with that of the hrmamenta], 
or we might say. Nature devas : the Four Rajas of the four quarters, 
with devas of moon, sun, and stars, the rain, the douds, and so forth. 
These were conceived as embodied, SLnd as so neat, relatively to the 
man of earth, that he could, if psychically gifted, even touch them as 
he could not touch the devas of the next world when seen. For 
this solution the reader should consult the Sarnyutta Book on Psychic 
Power, KmJrid v, in Mr. Woodward’s translation.* 

The next world is that of the Thirty Devas and ofSakka, a world 
also very dose to earth, corresponding to our own next step. This 
finds no mention in the formula, po^ibly because it may have been 

^ 30 i it 119. * Ibid., i, 234, etc. 

^ Cocsidcred as originally Jabi by Dr, Lcumann: DlgAa, iu Ko« xxiu. 

* P.T.S. cd., ] 9JO, pp. 225 C 
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suliiciendy attended to m the original Jhana practice- The next 
after that was the BrahmSs^ world, also very near but worthier 
The concqjCLon of it as up aloft was soon to beginj but there is no 
“ up ” in the Digk^i-Nlk^yit to justify the use (in the ciunsla- 

tionj of that English word. It h true that Jhina is, in the (JaterJ 
Abhidhamina, associated with the ROpa (and Arupa) w'orld, and here 
and there in the Nikayas we find the same disdnetion. But we have 
to recollect that in the Pimkas, in their present form, we have the 
editings of an age from which the object of the old Musing had 
waned, and which afford us no sure clue to the ideas of the day which 
saw the formulating of this old iV^/Ai-schcma. 

So much then for the: way in which Western preconceptions 
hinder our understanding the nature of and entail the present 

neglect in discerning historical v-alues in Buddhist recorefe. I will 
now try to show how the old formula b $o much more 

interesting for me than it has apparently been for other writers, 
and even for the more heedful Dr. Becl^. 

If we discount the last two clauses, accounting for them as I 
have suggested, it is not impossible that we may come to see, in die 
old formula, not unbridled fantasy, but a carefully limited statement 
of abnormal human achievement, such as has been now and then, 
here and there, witnessed and well attested not only in the past 
butalso in our own times. In one and all of the claused it is a question, 
not of that which would, if attempted, certainly destroy life, but of 
that which has been shown to be po^ible, where there is a faculty 
somewhat exceeding the normal limit. For Instance, there is no 
question of life carried on under the earth or under water. The 
limit I have mentioned is that of “ diving ** into earth and coining 
up a^n (uTnTnajja-mmiiJJam It is true that the achieve¬ 

ment of the Indian fakirs of surviving unharmed the being buried 
in earth for a limited number of hours, cannot be very fitly described 
in the clause above, which i$ the reverse of passive endurance. Yet 
it is always pcjssible —^ was the case, I think, in Atmruddha^s " he 
came to me^’—that we have here a very ancient wording, which 
came to be adjusted when the value mUdhih^d practically waned into 
a matter of old times. It made anyway a very convenient mnemonic 
quast‘-alliterative cadence when taken In conjunction with the 
walking on water. This, indeed, is a noteworthy feature through¬ 
out the mantra. It has only just stopped short of being w'orded 
metrically. Walking on or rather over water—In Pali it would not 
be differently expres^—and rising in and moving through the air 
are phenomera not unknown to the East and West of lonlay. The 
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present genemtion has forgptten Daniel Home and the sen^tion 
he made in the scientific world. The passing through obstacles 
has likewise been attested in Houdini'a wonderful feats, with his 
additional difficulty of the escape from a complex of knotted 
cord, while immured in a chest. Again, there is no dafm to an 
iddhi which could endure fire. Here the limit is drawn ; and 
Eimilarly as to living without food. Yet had the formula been merely 
fanciful, there is no lack of a claim to such powers in later uncanonical 
standards. 

There remains the first achievement, which translations some¬ 
times misrepresenL Put into equivalent English the Pali will be : 
“ he being one can become many, (then) being many he can (re-J 
become one."’ Now the oucs^ding instance of this self-mulfi- 
plication—a form of abnormality which, as of to-day, in East or 
West, has not come to my ken^—was the monk Panthaka Junior. 
The account of his blossoming out from shy diffidence into this 
height of confidence in will-work is told briefly in the verses ascribed 
to him in the Anthology, and in at least three Commentaries : 
Dhammapala’s on the poem, Buddhaghosa's on the mention of 
Panthaka as chief of those skilled in “ transformation by intent 
”, and that on the Fourth Jataka about the brother 
Roadling or Wayman (Pantliaka), Senior and Junior. The versions 
are all in one or more features mutually discrepant ; thus in the 
Anthology our Panthaka sits in Jlvaka^s Mango Grove, in another 
version the dinner party is there, with the Order as guests, Panthaka 
being left at the Vihara. In the Anthology, Gotama bids a disciple 
fetch him ; in the Anguttara Commentary^, Jivaka the host sends 
a servant, and so on. I mention these misfits to show that we have 
a notable tradition but one of very sketchy records, which have under¬ 
gone, as the Pali reader will see, a quite diligent amount of embroidery, 
Buddhaghosa and the unknown Jataka Commentator being herein 
the chief gossips. Stripped of frills, I picture the event somewhat 
on this wise : jT^'aka, the Magadha court-physician, an outstanding 
figure among the lay patrons of the Sakyas, entertains Gotama and 
his earlier co-mis$ioners in his garden. Panthaka remains alone at 
the mother-settlement in the Bamboo Grove. Gotama is aware 
that Panthaka is developing a remarkable fJJ^r-power, declines 
to eat tiil he be sent for, and sends a disciple to fetch him, who will 
perhaps discover him practising alone his power, and also be able to 
estimate rightly what he secs. Lft ui jqy, it is no one less than 
Moggallana who b $ent. He finds Fantliaka so practising. He is 
projecting here and there a qiiasi-matciial replica of himself (the 
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multiplEcation to a thousand m^ns no more than our “a thoiwand 
thanks * j ust several"'Being h irnself higUjr psychi M oggaUina 
sees the forms before—Panthaka^^ concentrated will being disturbed— 
they and the two go to the partyg Panthaka becoming recog¬ 

nized (by the testimony of the highly gifted Moggalllna) as the 
Ugly Duckling become a Swan. 

We have here a case, ftindamenrally well attestedj of a very 
abnormal gift, reckoned then also as such, but which is afcm to the 
subjective projection of another person obsessing the thought of the 
subject, such as we have seen in the case of Anuruddha and the three 
nuns. The differences here are that the subject projects a visualized 
replica of himself, and-—and this difference is, of course, all-important 
—the visions are visible to a second person who is, by his own gift, 
qualified to see what, for normal sight, is Invisible* For diat matter, 
we do not know diat the projector himself saw what his will wrought ^ 
his metrical narrative may possibly have been only of the effect 
on the messenger. It is more likely that he did see. I am too ignorant 
of the varieties in abnormal human powers, which have been observed 
by the competent and competently recorded, to go further into this 
class of phenoEiiena, But I incline to think that it was almost or 
altogether unique, and that the wonder of it led to its being set at 
the top of the “ Various Kinds of ” Formula, 

I am not saying that the projection of his own personal appearance 
by a man capable of iddhi was held to be unique ; it was the more 
chan one such projection that was held as so wonderful. On the 
other band, I do not concede that the curiously worded achievement, 
in the Samannaphala list of eight Studies ^ V a genuine reference 
to power of projection. The wilier is there said to create 
a body made of mind, and from this body to create a different body 
having shape, made of mind, complete in all parts and faculu^.” 
What are we to make of this irrational procedure f Why is it not 
included under the riA/Af-formula which follows f Franke suggests 
it as forming a basis ^ for the formula, but there is nothing of the 
nature of a Causal Succession in the eight. Why again have trans¬ 
lators shirked using the word create 

1 believe that we have here a l^ly corrupted surviving memory 
of a time when it was a new thing in India to be distinguishing 
introspcctively the mind, as well as the body, from the man. It ts 
not easy for u$ of to-day to place ourselves within such a contempladon. 

* DtgAa~N,^ ip 77 i, S7 f). 

* Cf. his 78, u. 5 : Gnmdkge,^^ 

* For the Pah etc. 
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I have gone into this in the chapter on S^khya. We forgiet that it 
was a very enthralling novelty for the thoughtful of that day—a 
day, be it never forgotten, far earlier than the day of the fdea$ 
prevalent in the Pi takas. // was a ntw warld sf ik^rnghl was 

ifpmng tip. 

In the preceding, that is, the first of die eight Studies, we have 
the body considered both in itself and also as being valued by mind 
** now here the mind of me is resting, is here bound up.” 
This is the older way of values. There is no attempt to consider 
mind analytically, as came to be done. And there is no attempt to 
make mind do the work of the man, as a wielder of body. Minding, 
or action of mind simply presented or showed up ” body as a 
Colon red th read passed through a gem sho wa np the gcni^$ translucency 
the thread here representing the ways of mind+ It is the older dualism 
of the man and his body. The man is here ever present : my 

body, my mind.” 

Nor should the reader bring in here die later depreciation of 
mind, in as a reference to sensuous and emotional experience 

only. In this more ancient reckoning it is not mind "at a lower 
power” s th&t is a later refinemenc The words for mind 

vtmJna) were then erjuii^ents, as we read in a venerable 
Saying: dttamj iti pi mtmo ki pi vtiindnai^ (iti pi is thus too ”J. 
It was the ancient Sakyan way of speaking of that in the man, which 
he could contemplate and value, over against that whom he could 
not contemplate or value: the “ man-in-man ”, contemplator, 
valuer. A similar description in another venerable Saying is to 
speak, not of body and mind, much less of the more pedantic five 
iharfdhas or aggregates, but of body as " bemindish ”, thus : 

But in the following paragraph, in the second of these eight 
Studies, there would seem to be a picturesque if crude effort to con¬ 
template first body, and then evoke or educe from the body the 
influences which, as it were ariother finer body, were spread in and over 
the body co-operating with,and wielding, in heart, blood, sense-organs, 
the grosser life of the btjdy. There was no question yet of an ejection 
of the real man. It was the new elaboration of the man's equipment' 
(panHhJra)^ the nearest word there was to ” instruments”. And 
it was a wonderful and fascinating subject—this new psychology ”— 
it was an expansion in man's Conception of himself j it was a more in 
and of him, evolved from the older dualism of man and body, and 
it was not unnatural to picture it as a new body'* created out of, 

^ i, 6i s ii# ^ f- ? hi, 8oj etc, i v, 311, 
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or drawn out of the materkl body, m idea, as like a stem, or sword 
from a sheath, as worded in the following similes. 

This pre-occupation with this newly distinguished “ mind 
as along and with the body, the new values, the new terms, the new 
analysis that arose about it, led to a new designation for the studious 
disciples ^ they came to be called that is, developers 

of mind. It even appears, from the Coounentiries, to have been 
a term of respect, parallel to the more usual ** reverend 
And it is tMs a™ pr£~^c£upat!m chat I judge to be here meant in the 
second of the Eight Studies of the S^maAflaphala Suttanta. It follows 
the contemplation of the ^"beminded*^ body as such ^ it is kept 
apart from the following study of Iddkv\ which is, as it were, the 
appendix to the normal man^s properties, the study of the more 
than the normal. 

As to that appendix ”, the Iddhi-fo^muh^ or Third of the Eight 
Studies, there is this further word as to its showing limitarion rather 
than licence : a mere magical schedule, or fantasia would have 
been more inclusive j it makes no mention of a power to anticipate 
events, such as we know especially in Scotland as second si^t, or 
of a power to conjure up unseen beings, or to exordxe the same, to 
heal or to curse. Once we place ourselves, with regard to those 
two last clauses, at the old Indian point of view, w^e are more tikdy 
to be struck by the restraint of the formula than by its extravagance. 

For not only is it interesting in being a list differing in detail 
from the list that the very early Christian Fraternity w^ould have 
Compiled, had it been as much given to category-making as was ancient 
India at the time we are comidering—such a Chradian list would 
have ificluded healing, casting out “ devib ”, the seeing of visions 
(as in the case of Peter and John) and other powers recorded in the 
Acts—but Its interest Ue$ also largely in this, that it b a record (a 
partial one) of what a man Can achieve, in the Control of matter, 
in a relatively greater degree, if he happen to be bom with, or has 
developed, a relatively greater degree of will Iddhi b practically 
more^wil! ” ; this is, if not explicit, implicit in its very meaning : 
eifectuating, e.g. sstm-iddki b success, the having wrought or accom¬ 
plished, This is best illustrated in the phenomenon, not unknown 
to us, of levitation ”, This is to overcome the force of gravitation 
to a rehiivety than any leaper in the high and the long 

jump achieves 5 and by the same self-directing activity, namely, 
will. The leaper may look and calculate, but if he exert not will, 
as we usually picture will, he will accomplisb no leap. In that 
leap he, for two or three seconds, overcomes tiie force of gravity 
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to the extent of rising in the air it may be as much as five feet^ or 
of moving through the air several feet, bringing into play a very 
synergy of will. Could he put forth a somewhat more sustained 
synergy^ we should see the momentary leap become a movement of 
abnormal durations ^nd $0, possibly, of ekvadon. 

In thus associating leaping with levitation^ as acts of will at a 
different power, I make, of course, no original suggestion. The 
association wa$ made by a Buddhist monk nearly ten centuries ago. 
Milinda (Menandrts) asks Nagasena, how can anyone move through 
the air? “Do you admit, sire “ asks Nagasena, ^“^that you have 
ever jumped over the earth a vidisttht or a nstani ? ” ^ “ I do j 

I have jumped 8 ratanis.’^ “ How did you jump ? “ I called up 

the thought : Here 1 will aJlghL With the calling up of the thought, 
my body became buoyant.” ** Even so^ sire, a monk who has tddhi 
and has got his purpose under control, focusses the body on the thought 
and goes through the air.” 

The telling “ how it's done is here of great interest, showing 
how hampered (yet unaware) the Indian was, always was, 
for want of the idea and the word **will’'* We saw this 
hampering lack in the First Utterance of Gotama ; we see it here 
some five ceniuries later* With the use here of thought^ 

or mind, qt purpose, made to do service for will, the Western reader 
may have jumped to the conclusion that iddki is explained away as 
merely visiting a place, earthly or otherwise by the visualizing it in 
mind. He would not realize, how “mind^^, “thought^’ had to 
sene as words for wiU. There was no idea, either in the Miiinda 
Quesdons, or in the Pi^kas, of coming down to so cheap a mtionaliza- 
don as that ! 

And it is in the Indian wording of this abnormal wiU that we 
see $0 emphatically brought out, despite the poor vocabulary, the 
belief in the existence of the man over against body and mind. 
It Is the man here who is the s'aluer and the disposer of both the one 
and the other. It is not only the king, Menandros, who, as not 
enter^ining any Satyan notion, or shall I say, Buddhist notion of 
the man as a fiction, naturally uses the diction current in his cultural 
world i it is Nagasena, too^ the monk who had challenged the king 
to show him how to find the man as a distinct entity, who 
acqtdescti in the same diction and uses it himself The Buddhist 
will, of course, say here that the monk was only using the convendonal 
diction in converse with a layman, and a non-Buddhist at that. But 

^ Space-measures. 85. QL my Th Miiinda 

p. 99 r, 
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if we go back from so late a work to the Canon, we find no care taken, 
when pracrice for, or perfonnance in tddhi is the subject, and the 
performer spoken of, or to, is a monk, to merge die man in body and 
mind. It is “ the man " who is disposer of both. 

That idJki in fact was a difficulty in the way of the doctrine of 
the “ not-man " was brought forward, in the great scries of debates 
on the subject in the Kathavatthu. The upholder of “ the man ” 
there sees, in sucCe^ in iddfit^ or any other form of psychic 
abnormal tty, the necessity of postulating “ a man Such succ^ is 
not worked from witliout, but is of the self It is not 

insignificant that the upholder of the not-man slips past again with 
the question, whether the man is only real wfiea achieving iddhi ? ^ 

So far I have been considering iddhi m its general recognition 
in early Sakya, but not as a channel for that becoming of the " man 
in the ‘ more ’ ”, or as we should say, for spiritual growth. To this 
we are now oommg. As such, iddiix forms were not essential to 
ads^ce in the Way, or to the forwarding the welfere of others. 
There was no intrinsic virtue in abnormal powent It is not over¬ 
looked that the notorious Devadatta was so gifted. But it tf over¬ 
looked that the &ct of such gifts as being here and there inborn, 
or even as capable of being developed, emsiituitd a gunruHtti that 
the man wat ond touid he irtsr#, cO'uld grow, in intrinsid worth- A 
man having power of iddhi is already the morc^ even if it be a more 
only in the power over matter* But, in that herein ho has abnormal 
will-force, he is capable of a worthier use of it. 

We of Europe have Still so much to learn before wc tan worthily 
estimate this matter of iddhi as abnormal wilt. We have to come 
to better conceptions of the nature of * the man , the m 

our religion and philosophy, of the will and the man as wilier in our 
psychology, of the fact and significance of " becoming ” in all three. 
The subject has been too much wa.vcd aside as either the records of 
childishly wonder-doting monks, or of a hankering after the unseen, 
the mystical, the magical, the need to impress the “sign ’-loving 
outside world* To judge of tddhi with liss of sudi pre-conceptions, 
we should in the first place study the subject from within, I mean 
within the early Sakyan movement* We may then come to see 
values hidden to the reader who, at the first allusion to achieve¬ 
ments he is quite unable to do himself, treats it as horses once 
behaved before motof-carsi. 

Let us look first at thtse early fixed wording both about iddhi 
i Kathivatthiti i, r, § aiy f. 
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and other tilings prescribed as highly desirable. I refer especially 
to the list sf lUis which came to be cdled B&dhipaAJ^/tlya Thmgs^ 
and to be named later as the diirty'^ven suchi. One of the lists is 
known as The Four Right Efforts, another is The Four Steps to 
IddhL Clearly wc are in the heart of a very strenuous gospel; and 
this comes the more as a shock when wc recollect three things : that 
it was a religious mandate for the Many, that in the prevailing 
religious mandate at m birth, man and Deity were both conceived 
as essentially both Being ” and also Thought ”, and that neither 
was conceived as ''will”, nor as fundamentally Wilier, nor was 
either idea worthily worded. 

What tiien were those four Steps to Iddhi^ and what exactly 
was included here under the word ? Here is the formuk preceded 
by the suggestive introduction at the beginning of the Section on 
[ddhi in the Sarnyutta-Nifcaj^ : ^ 

“ These four steps to iddhij brought about practised, 

advance to the going further and further : what arc the four ? 
(i) Here a monk brings about a step to tddfu consorted with a com¬ 
bination of concentrated effort with a ' mantra (2J . . , a 
step to iddM consorted with a combination of concentmted effort 
with energy. (3) * ■ ■ with a combination of concentrated effort 
with mind (4) . . ^ with a combination of concentrated 

effort with intellect 

Hereon a word or tu'o. I have striven Co render as literally as 
possible the crude and inadequate Pali wording. The result in form 
and terms is as crude as the original. It should not be forgotten 
that we have on the one hand a course practised by tJ'bc few, even in 
earliest Sakya, leading to results attainable only by yet fewer. We 
read in this Section of not only monks ”, but also of even Ananda 
asking Gotama what is “ step to iddht ”, what is bringing the step 
about, what fg the way to do it i ® On the other hand we have 
monks engaged in settling certain fixed wordings in the rudiments of 
Satyan dtKicrine perhaps in the Founders old age, probably in 
the growing “^ttleincnt” at Savatthl, who, as €i?rrapfmdmg U 
scribes, editor^ Journalist^ in our world of books, but as living in 
a world of no writing, would be very unlikely so to enter into 
and understand the range of the abnormal as to expre^ it fitly. 

e may see stmilar crudities not seldom even in our writing 
world, in the journalism of to-day, both secular and theological* 

In the next place, in rendering the word not in accordance 

with the Commentaries, nor as do other translators by “ will 
^ vol, V. p. 254 f. ■ Ibid., p, zU f. 
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or “desire ”, and the like, but bjf its other meaning of metric speech 
or mantra^ I bclies'e my furrow as yet is quite lonely. That I am 
right is, of cokirscj my conviction. To use the word in this latter 
sense in the formula Is a far better fit* I am coming to that below. 
Desire for wQIJi h pniupfuT^^d in the aspirant. The carrying out 
his desire in energy ” and the rest, $tich h the aim of the worded 
prescription. For that matter the word energy for endeavour, 
wV-jyj) is already provided for in the word effort ” (padh^nay 
But it is possible that we have here a tag of extra-Sakyan, of Yoga 
wording : taken over (padh^ns b a very rare 

word in the Pitafcas), and the cerm uiriya^ much %'altied in Sakya, 
had to be given disdnefive place and emphasis. 

As lo the potency attaching to the chanted nine at that day in 
India, I have gone a little into the matter already.^ And on the subject 
of such metric runes being held capable of producing wonderful 
effects, for instance, on serpents, I would refer die reader to the 
citations in the chapter on the Four Moods,^ As meaning metric 
cadence the word is rare in the Canon, yet we have it in both 

Vinaya and Sutta. Thus in the couplets on the Bard % 1 have 
rendered the word as follovy^ : 

Metre^s the hidden source whence vei^ flows 

Letters it is that issue from that source s 

*Tk pames of thing;! whereon verses ate hung; 

The bard h the alwdc whercb they dwell.® 

We forget, in reading such lines, that we are in a world yet 
gbvemed by the spell of the spoken, especially the chanted word, 
and not in the world of the book. 

But I 3411 not very hopeful that Buddhist or non-Buddhist 
Will agree that I have come here to a right conclusion. The former 
will say : “ It is clear from Sutcas in the Iddhip^a-^rpyutu, that 
chanda was understood, in the Steps, to mean desire, or volition. 
We see it as the first-named step, associated with the formula of the 
Four Right Efforts to bring about the good and repress the bad 
(another of the Lists}* We see Ananda associating 

with the Chanda Step his explanation, to the brahman Un^bha, 
of the object of die holy life being the removing of desire.” And 
$0 on. The non-Buddhlst is still unwilling to accept the idea of the 
Suttas being a very composite result of much editing at different 
places and dmes. Let us leave it at that. 

^ ri/ Mijjfp pp. 8 z- 5 ? and abovcp p, 53, ^ Chap. XL 

^ if p. 3$ ; Kiadrcd L S4- 
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Lasdy, there is, in the fourth step, the curious word 
(Sanskrit, mimrnns^f HtciuUy desiring to think dso a very rare 
intruder in Pitakan Pali. Here wc have probably a learned- 
bounding word, which would, in its association with brahman culture, 
have a prestige for the compilers who were only, I repeat, at the 
rudiments of a Sakyan thesaurus. At that date difa was not so much 
a thought or idea, as it is in the later Abhidhamma, but was equated 
by mind and and, as we have also $ecn, ms used just where 

they, who would render chanJa by will, would expect to find it, 
(chisndd} and is mi Jindit —I mean, in the exercise of the Four Moods. 
Nor should we forget, that in lacking a satisfactory word for will 
the Indian, in the words for mind, could and did invest 

these words with a certain dynamic Implication. Oldenbcrg, as 
I have said, has drawn attention to this» j Deus^n has now and then 
rendered m^as by Wunsch, wollen, Wille - i and the association 
of mind with action, as one of the three forms of Conduct in manasi- 
is itself suggestive of this. If then we take dtta 
in the third Iddhip^da a$ used rather for purposive mind, we can 
see that, where what we now call ** intellectual concentration ” 
was needed (or was It just a special idea that was needed?), a 
distinctive term for it was required. Sanni^ in old Pali wording 
was used for idea or notion. But that term had also a very wide 
range, and hence also would not supply the mgre distinctive word. 

Summing up thtsc brief comments, we get this : Much insight 
into the nature of iddhi is neither to be found in, nor expected from 
the fourfold formula. The first kind of “ step should be taken as 
meaning that potent Indian co-eIRcient in achievement, the metric 
rune. The step involving with strongest emphasis what we call 
will is, not the first, nor the second, but the third step or way—a 
meaning involved in both Vedic and Sakyan conceptions of the 
words atta^ manas. And we may add this : the four steps " do 
not mean a progressive series;, any more than do the other lists in the 
Bodhipakkliij^a Schema, We do get the Idea of process, or serial 
thought here and there in the Suttas, e.g. in the Four Truths, and 
in such a mental and voliriona] progress as that of the Kitagiri Sutta 
(Majjhima, No. 70)—the learner who ha$ faith, draws near, listens 
to teaching, remembers, scrutinize the good ” {atiha) therein, 
approves, thereupon desire is begotten, and zeal, and weighing, 
and lastly effort. Process^" in Sakyan psychology had made advance 

t Df^ dtr pp_ 70 IT. 

■ SiirAxig Upaaidad’M dtr pp. 175^ 229, 460; — dtr A^trtfi^r 
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when the Milbda Questions were turiitfn (? soon after lOO b.c.J, 
but a series like the above is very rare in the Pitakas, and the rareness 
is attested in the Seven Lists we have in mind. The four 5teps are 
four methods, by which the few abnormally gifted, severally and 
according to individual idiosyncrasies, used to develop (bring about) 
their specific potency or iddhi 

I come now to the greater task of weighing the value and 
significance of iddhi in Sakyan origins. We have plainly here no 
infiltrating or aimexed feature. Inquired about it would seem to 
have been, but then there will ever be such inquiry where the matter 
is a gift possessed only by the few, and where the source is so crj-ptic 
And we can credit a man like Ananda inquiring^ where we should 
not look to find Moggallina, Anuruddha, or Panthaka inquiring. 
If the Founder in turn inquire of Ananda about it (and in the same 
terms), this can only have been as teacher asks pupil. That Ananda 
himself came later to develc^ iddhi at his entry into the Raja^a 
Congress is solely in the Commentary, and has too much the character 
of “frilb” to call for credence. But that Gotama was himself 
abnormally gifted in iddhi lies too much in the very marrow of the 
records on the beginning of his «^reer as teacher to be as lightly 
passed over as it usually is. With this I have dealt in G&iams ikt 
Man. Nor is there throughout the Suttas any inconsbtent ^tering 
about the certainty of his abnormal powers. That he strongly 
blamed any use of such power for display all writers have noted, and 
noted with an emphasis th^ fail to me in regard to the far more 
numerous references to his exercising it worthily. ^ We cannot 
it h true, point to any man sintilarly gifted being drawn bto his 
company because of the leader's rWAx'-powers. Moggallana, himself 
so highly gifted, is not so credited in the account of his coming in. 
Yet It is quite likely chat, being himself convinced of the reality 
of the unseen, in virtue of his psychic sensitiveness, he was drawn 
to join a teacher who laid no less stress an ikat reaittj, and on the 
alJ-importance of its being taught as real in the real meaning of the 
Way. 

In this connection two passages about Moggallana should not 
be overlooked. The one is, as we saw in discussing Jhana, that it 
was his desire to use his clairvoyant, clairaudient power for ** holding 
hack the veil of the unseen for the benefit of men by getting access 
to the next deva-world, and telling what he there saw of the happy 

^ Cf. «p. v, iSz fi Cf also uanslaUDii of vol. iVp introductioii. 
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results of well-domg on cirth. The other is that of the Lakkha^a- 
Sarny utta, art intenscing, as yet ignored passaged Moggdlana 
and a fellow monk called Lakkha^—“ Mark are coming down 
Vulture's Peak to Rijagaha for the daily alms-round. At a certain 
point Moggalllna smiles. Mart asks why? Ask me^^^ is the reply, 
in "Gotama's presence.” Eventually Mark does so. I saw,” h 
the reply, ” a man undergoing punishment in another world. And 
I felt how wondrous it is that a person, that an individual will come 
to be like that I ” Gotama thereupon remarks : “ Disciples who 
have got vision and knowledge will know, will see, will testify that 
things are so. I also was seeing that man, but I did not mention it. 
Were I to do so^ others would not beliei'e me, and for such this 
would long redound to bane and lU for them. That man was a 
beef-butcher in this very Rajagaha^ as a result of his work he has 
long been roasting in Niraya, and now by iis r^idual result he is 
ex-pcricncing such an individuality.” 

There then follow nine other versions of such tragic sights, 
variants probably of the one episode as difFerendy told and 
memorized, but all of them foirly characteristic of the monastic 
tendency to ex^erate the terrors of past-mortem rctfibudon, and 
especially so here, where the monastic teaching grew to be ever 
more opposed to the value set on lift as such. 

Now I am glad here to take back, after seven years of study, the 
suggestion I made that Moggallina^s smile was to be deprecated.'* 
Had he smiled ouc of cynical amusement we should not see him so 
valued, together with Sariputta, by Gotama as to have come down 
i n tradition as chief disciple, nor should we read here of the commenda¬ 
tion of his vision and knowledge and testimony. It is even 
preposterous to associate with the man of the gospel for the ** end¬ 
making of III " a co-worker who could be amused at suffering. No 
hard-hearted smiJer was Mog^llna. Bui he was experiencing that 
exhilarating sense of expansion known to aU who have, in this way 
or in that, within this limited earth-life, achieved a more than the 
normal. So feels the musician when to him is borne a new and 
divine melody ; 50 feels the painter when to him comes vision In 
form and colour, and one could extend the list. Body and mind are 
here collaborating, but it is chiefly the very man, who in such moments 
of super-sight and super-hearing and supcr-imaginingj is in very 
process of blooming into the more sJian man, for whom the handicap 
of earthly encasement is for the time transcended, and who, as yet 

* Saayalfa^ ii, p, 25+ f ; KivJr^J ii^ 169 f. 

■ Ibid. I Tutroduction, 
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man of earth} becomes deva. iMany art and were the wap for 
accomplishing this expanding into quasi-divine Becoming ; and, m 
that the wap are so many fetches made by the tnan of earth after 
chat Divinely-Most latent in all men, stunted in all but very few, 
the nature of each way is mainly unwordable. For what we clothe 
in words is that which we can rate, worth, ’t'alue^ And the out¬ 
come of the wap in abnorinal achievement we can valuate and 
hence put into words. But die way itself is no way only of body and 
mind ; it is an expansion working through dicse of the man’s very 
nature, in process of becommg-ln-the-Divine, or, as we might say, of 
becoming more in That who is Most He is possibly himself unable 
to find words for the experience. 

He might admit that he was in a BUte of wiU, of volitional energy, 
and again he might not. For very likely he would not have any very 
sound ideas on the nature and scope of will ”, and would allow as 
much or as little of its working in his way ** as the very muddled 
psychological notions about will of his time and circumstances 
prompted him. He might even say, in some abnormal ways, that he 
did not seem to be using his own will at all ^ he might therein be 
unaware that in his case he was in a state, not of fiercely concen¬ 
trated wiU, but of receptive willingness. ** When I have played my 
best,*" a professional violinist has told me, “I did not seem mj-self 
to be pbying/* “ When I am acting my best," a dramatic woman- 
artist told me, “ I am being played-through." So much is the 
wilier, in $uch a state, capable of being willed ""from without" 
by agencies unseen. In the Steps to Iddhipada, on the other hand, 
we are mainly concerned wicli wap of fiercely concentrated will, 
such as are known to men of abnormal power of will over matter 
exceeding in decree, as 1 was saying, that of the athletic jumpen 

But here the question arises : 1$ each of these four steps, or are 
they collectively, a preparation mertlj to attain to a inan*s control 
of matter by mind, or to a control of mind in tltc materiali-^ing of it ? 
This IS a not unimportant question. For if the answer be yes, it 
invests the ideals of SaJeya, even along this special line suited only 
to the few, with a pre^^icCupatioii with the disposing power of the 
man over materia] things which the main Sakyan ideab do not seem 
to bear out* 

If we run through the book on the Iddhip^da in the Sarnyutta, 
we find that of the thiny^ix detailed Su ttas on. the characteristics and 
advantages of these Steps, one quarter associate them with attain¬ 
ment of the powers listed in the W^^Ai-formuIa. In the rest there is 
no mention, of the formula. But in Some, notably in the four leading 
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Suttas, they are said to be itidE^n^ble to what I have tried to show 
were the central Sakyan ideals, fiamely, the Going Beyond for 
Further), the Way, the Becoming utterly Well (the right ending 
of III), Nirt^ana. 

I repeat : “ the Going Beyond,” and that in the face of the 
unfortunate rendering, from text and Commentary, of the editor 
Ldon Peer in aparaparumg^mandy^i. This aa it stands means 
usually again and again ”, or “ to and fro ” : 

But if we look ar the analogous context in the Sutta-Nipata, the 
meaning I have given comes out very d^rly, and to this I have 
already referred* The name of the poem is being expbined (verses 
1129^30) : 

To c^ch~ 5 c^'cTal questfou as hj the Boddlia taught 

y$ psiipuj/iyyn^ gaccie pdruia dpafalo^ 

he who thus were-to-pracdse would-go to-the-beyond from-not-beyondp 
apara p^ram 

Irom-not-beyond to-beyond he-mlghl-gOj making^beeoine the ^vay 
rhe-utteriaDst, 

pafui^gAmaffaysr iamd Pdrdysjtam i/L 

this way (is) for going beyondj therefore (it-is-)thui: “ Beyond-way,” 

And the beyond ” here is not in the books used to mean just 
advance in a nun^s religious or other progress in this life only. It 
means the ** hereafter ”* This is very dear in the favourite Ratthaplla 
Sutta, where the chief thing the thoughtful man is ” up against” 
is not merely the futilities of just worldly aims, but death. It is 
true that, with the growth of monastidsm and with it the growth 
of the theory, that the ripe man can land himself in the beyond of 
nirvana by a perfecting made here and now, the simpler older i^ue 
of victory over death in “ the next step only ” got more complicated. 
To each, the pro-Buddhist on the one hand, and the seeker after 
the original Sakp on the other, be his divergent conclusion. Here 
I am standing only for a sounder rendering of the term under ib- 
cussion. Pdr/im Is the further shore of any water, as not the 

hither shore.* 

This puts a very different complexion on the dignity of the Steps 

* All good enough for dull wit of a fool* But not for hiiii who sedECth 
the Beyond of tAr p- So Lupton : " who seeb 

the Shore beyond,” 189+, 798. Neumann's “ dcr die KOste aucht ” 

Sacrifices meaning to metre. Lord Chalmers's “ goab beyond ” ii as to its 
plural free, FuriAfr Diahgwts, u, 3 3, 
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a$ z religious organon^ It justifies us in harping on the More to 
achieve the Most in man^s nature^ as at the very centre of Gotarna^s 
mandate^ pictured as progress in a Way or Road, in a worldVway- 
iaring. So outstanding are the four, from the more or less inferior 
values set out in the remaining Suttas, that I give here the way in 
which the aim in each of them is worded. The Four are to be ” made- 
to-become^ and made much of They dien 

** conduce to the going further and further , , * to a growing peace, 
to higher knowledgej enlightenment, nirvana.” “To whatever 
things the four are opp€>scd, the Way going to the utter weal is 
opposed \ whatever things the Four countenance, those things the 
Way countenances.” "They are a worthy outfaring faring for the 
practlscr to the utter weal.** (SamyufU, v, 254 f) 

The /^/ffi^-foniiula can put forth no such high claims. If it 
is confused with, not clearly distinguished from, the religious scope 
of the Steps, this is but another proof that the colossal task of editing 
the unwritten was too much for the monk-joumalist- 

In one other passage the two words ** made to become, made 
much of ", are amplified by these five others —"made a vehicle 
of, made a base of, persisted in, fostered, well undertaken.^^ This iS 
in the Book of the Founder's Passing,^ where Gotama is said to 
declare, as a possible result of all this, the greatly prolonging of one's 
earth-life. The amplification does not occur at aU in the Sarnyutta 
Book in quesdon. 

In the reference to Nirvana, also In the citations given, the 
equivalent terms to Ninana are those In the text of the First 
Utterance. But here we see them ampiificd and preceded by three 
eminently monastic views of the Goal, namely, "absolute repulsion, 
lading out, ending.^^ These are but so many negations^ ilUfitting 
with a select line of endea%'our Co realize the More there is in man, 
and not the making of him ever less and less. This becoming-ihe- 
more is more worthily brought <5nt in the rare term " made a vehicle 
of Translators are agreed as to the rendering, and I do not share 
the sundving editor's doubt in the Pali P.T*S. Namely, 

that the term docs not so much connote advance, as routine. Not 
all of us can drive, though practically all can walk. UdhipJda is 
essentially a practice in improved, more effective advance in the Way, 
attainable by the more than averagely rich in will and in means 
for progress. 

Taken together with Jhana (as meaning for early Sakya what 
[ hive tried to show it meant®] we have in these two institutes 
^ Dl^Aa, ii, ivi, p. 103. * TaMthi/a, ® Chap. IX, 
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very notable vehidcs ” for the fostering of the growth, the becoming, 
the development, not of body or of min <4 but of the very Man. 
Rightly understood, they are an emphalic endorsement of the truth 
that world-religions, in genend, start Jiijint as milestones on the way 
leading to an expansion, an enrichment in man^s life and oudool^ 
not to a contraction, not to a lessening, not to a negating this and 
that. The Iddhipadas show the man willing-to-breome with his 
own resources. Musing shows the man alert to grow from with¬ 
out. The latter has its analc^e in what we are pleased to cail 
inspiration j the former has its analogue in the as yet untried wap 
in which man by will can affect matter, ways which now and ag;ain 
a super-nonnal man proves to be do-able^ wap in which the healing 
arc has yet much to teach ns, and in which the mysteries of 
magnetism may hold for us yet iinrevealed wonders. Both are 
wap of progress in the Way, not within the reach of aU, and 
probably not taught to alL But Sakp In it$ catered for 

the super-gifted few, as well as in other wap for the average 
Many* And 1 believe it was as a most worthy side of the Way* 
doctrinci that Gotama and his first and worthiest men both justified 
their own abnormal achievements, and encouraged a development 
of these In others who were fi t, and ** who were willing to learn 
(yi ieci 


XIII 

ABHrjNA (ABHINIs^A), OR THE MAN ADVANCING 

In the last chapter, under what I called the iViAi-formula— 
not the “Four Stq)s”—we were considerirtg bow earJy Sakya 
included in its scope those unusual, abnortna] cases of power of will 
over matttr which were to be found now and then among the Many, 
independent of leamirg o-r social status, I now come to eonader 
certain other abnormal gife of will, usually listed In Sakyan records 
unmediately after the iWc/Zi^formula, but having this difference ; 
that they are more properly described as abnormal cases of power 
of will over what is These were also to be found among 

the Many, independent of learning or social status. 

Thus It is Sunita, the sweeper who develops these loftier psychic 
propensities, as the verees ascribed to him record ^ : 

While passed the first watch of the night there rose 
Long memories of the begone line of lives . . . 

And it is C(h)anda, the destitute widow, who in her veises also 
claims the same powers ® : 

The Threefold Wisdom have I gotten now ^ , 

This wisdom ”, in Pali represents three out of the four 

abnormal powers, usually made to follow the id^d^Ai-formula, in a 
list which came to be known as the Abhinfils, or Higher Knowledges 
(the plural form i$ at least, my teacher Croom Robertson used to 
say^ good Scottish). And it is very reasonable to find valid the 
record, in an early Anguttara section [Nipata iii), that the 
Sakyans, in constructing a body of doctrine to set over against 
that which then held the field—the lore of the Three Vedas— 
took three of these special gifts and the sort of knowledge or 
conviction which they brought to the holder, and caused them lo 
be taught as this ** Threefold Lore The three so chosen were 
Remembrance of former life spans, the Devansight, Insight into 
of the so^allcd Four Truths, and also into thr^r of what 
came to be called the Four Asavas, or pen^dmgs, or poisons. 
And they are a characteristic feature in the Anthology, 
especially the Nuns" Section.* 

^ TAiragdiAa^ ver. 617. * TArrlgdiAdf ver, z6. 

^ Psi^ p+ 26, n. 3. 
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Thii power of mere-wlll over thin^ immaterial i$ now usually 
called “ psychic ”, presumably to distingMish it from '* menial 
Neither term is quite satisfactory, although mental proce^ are 
much involved. ” Psychic ” is an epithet for the miJiding in things 
which are not understood as coming within the scope of this or 
that namta] bw— as yet. “ Offiult ” (hidden) is more or less co¬ 
incident with it. It is clear then (hat, in so far as ]Bychic ejqseHence 
is allowed to be a kind of mental experience, and is to that eKten^ 
if abnormal, yet possibly of objective value, our ^ychology is no dos^ 
body of knowledge but is a charted dearing in a larger uncharted 
world. It is built up on a basis of sense-impressIoJM; and these are 
such as our ^ccial senses and inner sensory reactions bring to us, 
either unaided or exttnded by instruments. 

But there is the possibility, when our enbrging the world of 
matter is accomplished otherwise than by material instruments, 
that we shall come to enlarge that charted clearing in our psycholt^Cal 
field. Our knowledge of the external world is, we all admit, only 
relative j hence tJiere may be forms of matter, not necessarily ultra 
minute, to which our senses, the senses of our visible body cannot 
react This does not make those forms of matter absolutely non¬ 
existent. By our hypothesis of the relativity of knowledge they are 
only relatively non-existent And if we add a further hypothesis, 
namely, that we have here and now not one body only, but one^ other, 
it becomes conceivable that could I but experience the reactions of 
that other body, as I do those of my visible body, I may at least conceive 
a way by which a person, having the abnormal gift of such other 
experience, may have impressions not had by the more normal man, 
i.e. the man as normaUy little developed. 

Now this further hypothesis has been, in many times and places, 
a matter of conviction, a vera tausa as our books say, which can alone 
account for a whole world of experiences bad by persons, whose 
honesty and trutlifulness those who knew them did not doubt. In 
India it was usually Called the subtle body {sukthumit-sharJra, in 
Pali lukhtma-tarlre). And it has been believed, albeit seldom if 
ever clearly expressed, that the “ man ” (^puruikay, or self, or soul, 
is invisted in, and expresses himself through this other body, during 
sleep and other forms of unconsciousness. There is the further 
hypothesis, as corollary, that at death of the earth-body, this other 
body becomes the more permanent encasement of the “man”, 
at least for another life-span, not on earth. 

Nothing of this is recorded as taught in the Pali Piakas, That 
it was a current notion, held by some, when in Asoka's day the first 
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Kathavatthu debate was eompiltd, is betrayed m the hurried-over 
section on AbhiUfi^ to whtch I have already referred (p, 247), It is 
a very unsatisfactory attempt in recording, but chat is diaracterisdc of 
the whole debate. And for this reason : the compasicion 1$ the work 
of special pleading and of propaganda. Hence the stronger the 
point raised in defence of (the older and more Indian case of) “ the 
man as a very immediate and inexpugnable reality, the more 
is it hurried over, the defender never worded as properly setting out 
hb case. For it t3nnot be said diatj in bringing in abhinrid^ the 
debaters were touching on a matter which had become of no 
importance, whatever it may have been valued at in the pasL The 
were reckoned by the compilers of the Nikayas as both 
corollary and crowning features of saintship j as the Commentary 
has ft (p. 31) : “the perfecting of arahanship,'" 

a belief which is well borne out In the Antholc^ra. 

The orthodox argument is, imtra “ the man as a ^in^ ^ud non 
in the exercise of : ""do you maintain his r^Ity solely on 

that ground? If so, is he real when mi cxerdsing iddhiF How do 
you support chat ?" The defender is merely made to say to the former 
question, “ No^ not only then.“ But the Commentator comes to 
his help (!J by giving us what the derender may well have said : 

He judges, that supernormal power is wrought, not by external 
agency, unconnected with the man's faculris^ but is of the sdf 
hence there must be a user of those powers. Else are 
thy the fiction, yet you admit they arc actual occurrences.” 

But the first centuries of Sakya were not days when men were 
ijitelligendy inquiring into the mechanics of the abnoirnal. They 
were incurious over agency, vehicle, process, medium, just as they 
are, with few exceptions, even tonday. The feet and importance of 
the last-named, the medium (met^xu) between sense-organ and 
object was as litde taken into account as it was in Aristotleb day. 
It is in S^khya records riiat we come upon the concept of the other, 
subtle body, and of them there is little we can refer with safety to 
the time of Gotama, That the self or man was active and abroad 
in another world (which was at! about him), during the body's sleepi, 
is insistently taught in the greater Upanishads, but that the self 
was then invested in a second body, as substantial to the experience 
of dial world as is the body of our world to us, is nowhere stated^ 

We have, therefore, to consider this matter of psychic knowledge, 
or as rooting or not rooting in early S^ya, without pre¬ 

supposing any articulate teaching, or even curiosity about a “subtle 
body " ai aiding in any of the processes. 
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There came in time to te a list made of these gifts, called 
chul-abhmna : ^ the six $tiper-kjidwledg^. We nowhere read of 
the number varying. (The allusion to “the five” in one work, 
the Samyutta^ m^y be merely indicative of the five out of the sbe 
which are not expanded repeated in detail^ but of thts 

more presendy.J The six are (ij Ways of iddhi (the formula),® 
{i) Deva-hearing, {%) Thought-reading, (4} Memory of former 
lives^ (5) Det^ansight, (6) Insight into Asava^destrucrion. I propose 
to consider these in reference to their status in earliest Saiya, taking 
them separately. But first we have to face the feet that there is 
nothing ^^psyihic^^ akfut the last. 

This, the sixth, states that the agent attains to a knowledge 
(pajdrtaii) of the nature, origin, ending and way to end III | attains 
also to a knowledge of the nature, origin, ending and way to the ending 
of Asavas, these being sensuous pleasure^ becoming and ignorance, 
I have taken the list as given in what is probably the oldest statement 
of the Six *. the second chapter of the Dlgha (the first) Nikiya, 
This, together with its predecessor, arc the only Suttas actually 
named as being “ chanted ” in unison at the First Congress, (The 
other Suttas ajid the other NikSyas are of course thrown m tn 
bui that is a gloss which is histofically absurd.) The order in which 
the Six are recorded is not always the same, but this one i& ever at 
the end. Are we to con$ider it as belonging lo an original list? 
It is true that in the titular word we have “ knowledge and that 
hence, however much the achievements listed in the She may have 
involved synergy of will, and however much there was of voUtioml 
coefficient included under the Indian terms for mind-work, there 
was, on the face of it, no misplacing of a p&wer of insight under a 
list called Super-knowledge. On the other hand, there arc not 
lacking reasons, to me very potent, for looking upon this soH:allcd 
sixth aBhinnd as a Later addition. 

Chiefly because it betrays a changed sec of values. In it we have 
a double list of monk-values, namely, two sets of riddance. In 
the one the woe of life in any world has (by the adept) been gauged 
and its continuance ended, ended, that is, wirii the next dying- This 
list (as the “four truths”) is in the edited First Utterance i but 
for me it was not in the original first utterance. I have tried to 
deal with that. In the other list, we have a curious term 

^ More Ktricdy ahiwidyOf but with ether fem, abstractions, it is mute 
usually stated in the sbig. 

® As in preceding chapter, p. 239. 

s Any QCKzJng^ spreading ** flow ; a word for scrong li(]uori or for poisofi. 
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which wc do not meet with in any of the early uttcrajioes ascribed 
to Gotama : the three, subsequejttlyj the four, Asavas. This 
absence does not of course rule it out dccisivdy from the fundamental 
mandate. But it does point to the peculiarly monastic, or eremitic 
attitude of dread, depreciation^ and repulsion respecting life in the 
world, or in any world. Thus of the three things condemned, two 
are “ desire and ** becoming These are not usually so rendered ; 
the first, is cal/rd sensuality, wftkh it h ft^t j the second is 

ca//td “ rebirdi which is but a step in becoming — or eke 
"existence The fact is tfiat traiislator% in a laudable wish to 
make these doctrines rational and good for mankind, as befits a 
world-gospel, failed to see (as I did also) that they were not, in such 
doctrines, representing the world-gospel but the monkish distortion 
and contraction of it^ which supervened after the first quarter of 
a century or so when the pristine, positive:, glad tidings of goodwill 
to mankind had had its day and m puri^ had passed^ In the Sixth 
AbhifiiH we have come to the monk-gospel by and for the monk. 
Kdmffj in the older BraJimaniC teaching, older than, yet nearer in 
time to the birth of Sakya tlian the tarnished article of the Pitakas, 
scood for the very nature of man, " Man is altogether s as 
is his Admii so is his purptsse i a$ is his purpose so is his deed . . .” ^ 
From then, arises every good and worthy thing he has ever 

known : his aspirations, his love, his work, his triumphs over 
difficuhie^ his coming-to-be in that which is the More in him. And 
that More he worded in becoming, not only as regarded 

developments in this Jicdc life-$pan, but in the greater becoming that 
lay beyond Something of this was in the virile teaching 

of India when Gotama the Man rose up and took his feUow-man 
by the hand, to tell him the real significance for him, for her, of its 
possibilines. iratu^ karma : the whole figure and story of 

the Way might be told, retold in those three words. But as in ume 
the monk-vehidc took over complete control, kdma became a synonyui 
of sense-pleasure only ; the noble word kratu was suffered to f^l 
into disuse i the vision of life beyond the grave became a thing of 
birth, disease, old age and dying over and over again, and ihava 
fell from its splendour as guarantee of perfection, £0 be achieved only 
in the long, long upward way, fell to be a synonym only for 
that dreaded "over and over again" And the 

Wheel of the forward adventure contracted into the revolutions 
of a ihova^hakka : a Wheel of whirling, not of onward rolling. 

My book is no dissertation on monastic categories; hence I 
* Up, iv, 4 p s. 
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psias over the uncertainiicSj m differeot Pitaka passages as to (j) the 
Items in the threefold asava-categoiyi the fourfold ^va-category. 
They find their wav into the appendix to the first utterance as modes 
of di^re and the various versions arc best seen in the Sangjld Suttanta 
of the Dfgha, 

It is not a lirde curious that, in his chapter on the Abhiilflls, 
Buddhaghosa> as if abiding by some old tradition (as we saw him doing 
in the Four MoodsJ, treats only of the Four I take hert,^ and omttj 
the SUtL His reasons emnot, of course, be those which make me not 
interested in it^ as original or not original Sakya 5; so I do but mention 
this (^Fisui^dhi^mdgg^^ Chap. XII 1 ]+ 

Now the first live Super-knowledges present a contrasted set 
of values to that of the Sixth* They are the worded results of explora^ 
don inio the More in the man. They tell of so many ways in 
which it is given to some men and women to expand to a richer life 
even while on earth. As such they do not fit with the Sixth. So 
far are they from showing any odium as to and so 

relatively in harmony are they with and in their 

being expressions of man’s desire to extend hi$ sense-experience^ 
not condemn it^ in their being expressions of an instinedve 
fellowship with the worthy of other worlds, in their being an 
expression of value regjarding the long upward way of the past 
by which the man has become so far as yet he has become, 
in their being an expression of desire for further^rcaching 
communion with his fellow-men of earth, that we seem, in leaving 
them and coming to the Sixth, to be stepping into another world. 

Such anyway are reasons which weigh with me in seeing five and 
not six as of the older teachings Indeed, I would even see in the 
passage cited above,® where five are Spoken of, a very 
of the earlier list with the sixth abhinnd added as gloss. My rci^ason 
is, that nowhere else is a peyyitlaj or elided Set of repedttons so worded 
tliat the ntemher of heads elided is stated. Readers of the Pall texes 
will follow me here^ and 1 will pass on. 

Tile Second Super*knowledge in the Dlgha list Is called the 
" deva-sensc-element of hearing fot of the ear),^^ and is described 
as ** purified and going beyond human (hearing), whereby he h^js 
both sounds, divine and human, whether far or near/^ 

“ Deva ’’ and divine ” are the same word diiha^ the Vedic 
di'iya^ the adjective for deva. And dh^tu^ which 1 have called sense- 
element, is a familiar term for the organs and objects of senes. 

1 With the First he deah separately. ® F. 260. ii, 216, 
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It is literajly the thing laid down^ the datum, postulate, or 
condiuon, or given set of conditions^ We shall sec, under the FifUi 
Super-knowledge, that it does not occur where we should have 
expected it would. The dhJtu here, or conditions ”, differs from 
the ordinary hearing-^AJ/i;^, as being ** of the dev'as And whereas 
the object, or thing heard, or impression may be as of something far 
or near, the hearing of It is a transcending the mnge and scope of 
normal earth-hearing. This may mean transcending die normal 
limitations of hearing, as when Gotama i$ asserted to have heard a 
talk about himself below Vulture's Peak while himself on that hiU.^ 
But there is plenty In the records, let alone the qualifying word 
to show that Speech from another world was chiefly meant. 
When we once get rid of our Western tradition of worlds as being 
necessarily very apart^ we may understand that the Indian could 
mean that which was very near, yet which did not come within the 
range and focus of eardily Sense, save of those few who were users 
also of another set of senses. And by the hypothesis of the dual 
body, room is found, in an orderly way of thinking, for sudi an 
expansion of man^s sensory experience- 

How little cither the hypothesis, or the significance of the word 
dibbn was grasped in the later Sakyan world may be seen in the work 
already alluded to, the Pap'sambhidl-magga, where the transcendent 
hearing 1$ describ^ in terms of the earthly quarters, to be attained 
by a radiating of thought (viinM^^ippkdm) following a thorough 
practice in the Iddhipadas. How much more simply and directly 
the deva-hcaring was taken for granted In the older Suttas may be 
seen in that to which I have already referred,^ where from Gocama^s 
description of his visttof, the deceased Anathapi^dika, and of the 
heard things he said in pmise of Sariputta, Ananda infers that the 
visitor was indeed the good patron himself. 

The third Super-knowledge I have called Thought-reading using 
our modem term, based on our world of things written. The Pali 
term is C{h)et&^pariyaff^fi;^y or thorough knowing of purposive 
mind. The word cAc/tf is here very apposite, stressing as it does what 
the man, whose thought is “ TKid is wi/bing to do, cither in coming 
to a conclusion fwork of mind), or in overt action (work of body). 
Hence there is a definite and limited basis laid down on which the 
gift should be developed. And that is how the “ reader ” may, in 
the More in himself which he is enjoying, get at the More in another 

^ Above^ p. 179 ; 183, 5, 


^ DfgA^y iih p.39. 
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man who IS in prcso^ of choc^smg, deciding* It is essentiallj^ the 
hclper% the tcacher^s line, not that of the psydicHanalyst*s as suchj 
btit rather that of the psycho-analj-st who is diagnosing for a cure. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind when it h the formula that 
is analyseii For in this^ the will to help h^efttireiy /ffrf sight It 
runs thus : “ Penetrating with his own purpose the purpose of 
other beings, of other men, he knows the passionate mind as such 
and also the dispassionate mind j the angry mind as such and its 
opposite I the stupid mind as such and the opposite mind i and so 
for die collected mind, the broad mmd^ the inferior mind and ^e 
peerless one j the concentrated mind and the distracted ^ the freed 
mind and the not freci Just as a woman, man, or child looking 
inco a mirror or dear water would discern a mole on the face if there 
were one . . 

Here is thought-reading, without the least sign that the will 
thus active is spurred by a desire to help the other man. We may 
Come to this or that condusion why this is not mentioned : it 
may have been held as not needing to be said 5 it may have been 
that the insight was to sen'e as a warning and guide to the 
reader ” only as to which men he could safely approach and 
which not, to guard himsdf from contamination ; or it may have 
been that the power to make pby with such a gift was one of 
the assurances in himself that he had really attained to ^ak4itia- 
: the plane of the Worthy Ones. If anyone doubts the 
last alternative, he should read (in the English translation if he 
will, just published) how Buddi^ghosa treats of the gift in the 
There is no question of ethics here j it i$ a matter 
of a power to be used as a man would resort to his micrq>scope. 

But for me die details of the formula, and emphadcaUy, th^ 
simile illustrating it, betray the later hand, when the monk was 
no longer, fy a hdper of his fellow-men. It Is true, the 

Four Moods will have been by that time annexed. But it is surely 
evident that they were not admitted into these peculiarly ** arahan-ish 
studies aspiring to final Nirvana—we ^w that they were not^— 
else had they been very much In the picture here. No one who ha$ 
been a teacher but will have envied the user of such a power to get 
at the back of the pupiFs mind, 90 often armed in presence of the 
teacher, crusted over, slu^ish, distracted, balHed, so as to be able the 
better to draw out that which is latent within him or her. The only 
man I know who, himself English, developed the power In another 

^ DrgAa, No. 2, p, go. * Chap, XIII. 

® Above, p+ 22qv 
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coLintryj was so ^mbarr^sed by the intrusion^ the irruption on his 
reticent mind of the mind of others when he happened to join any 
g;atheffngj that he actually bent his will to rid himself of the power. 
This man, albeit very worthy in every way, was averse from any 
wiU to help others by way of words ; the opportunity was given, 
and he rejected it. But that the power was used by the Sakyan 
founders, to give needed hdp in words, is repeatedly recorded in 
the Suttas. A monk 1$ said to be asking himself as to how this or 
that can be known or the like ? And it is either Gotama, or 
Mogg^lana, the great super-normalists, who divining his thoughts 
comes to hk aid with an informing word.^ 

Let not the reader be cheapening the gift when he reads, that 
the mysterious wilier known as Mira had it and used Mara was 
concei%^ed as a drva^ if a bad one. And we are here concerned with 
powers, which were no monopoly of the Aiuhan, but bdong to that 
original set of ^^ues of the first Sakj'aus^ who were contemplating, 
not the perfection of the man in this earth-life—^that was the later 
Arahan-theory- — but with his Wayfaring towards that perfection 
through the worlds, and who held that the drua was ** the 
man the self, in one of his future embodiments. Thus, to 
wield powers such as wielded wa$ at once a means of 

communioadon with, as the song ays, ^^the land Vm gpin^ 
to and also an earnest that when gone to, such powers would 
become for them norniaJ, and not merely abnormal. 

The Fourth Super-knowledge is Memory of former lives. The 
Pali term is literally “ pa$t-dwellings-memory ”, the word dwell¬ 
ings ” being practically our “livings”, As originally formulated, 
it was pro^bly the brief opening words ; “ He remembers the 

variously circumstanced past life^” ^ This has then been expanded, 
with unfortunate exaggerating garrulity, into a series of memories 
reaching back over one life-span to an infinite number. In which 
every detail of domestic and social status, weal and woe, is said to be 
recalled at will. With all that die Suttas record, aa to many worlds 
of weal and woe, of rebirth as animal, of the few times reladvely 
speaking in which rebirth as man is attained, it is not a little curious 
to see how, in this formula, there would seem to be none, in all the 
worthy one's long upward way, but humun r^Urth^ or perhaps rebirth 
in a world so far resembling earth-life as to admit of such social 
institurions as “ name, tribe or dan, and social class ** (later, caste).* 

^ iiir S r i ^ Ibid., i, 119 f. 

* * Cf. below^ 281 f 
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There h in both formuk and later embroidery a yet more interest¬ 
ing feature. The power of expanded memoTy is now vciy rarely met 
withj and then it is usually, I believe^, met with in the very young, 
I have myself met with one such case in a litde Roman boy, 
curiously adult in reminiscence, and expert in drawings of Eastern 
scenes of which he had seen no originals. And we hear of such cases 
in Asian countries here and there carefully investigated. But it is 
probable that the incursion of the bcH>k, largely super^dmg the work 
of memory, has made the development of a potential gift ever more 
and more improbable. In the days too of which I am writing, such a 
power will have been rare. In it we see another mode of expansion 
in the More in the man. And this time the main interest for my 
subject lies in this, that it is more explicitly the very man who is 
expanded down space and rime* Here is life, here is changirig, be^ 
coniingj growing of the individual, encased now in this body, now in 
that, wielding body with mind, now in this way now in tliat Here is 
no mere ** bundle of states or events, the man in the past is the man 
who remembers. He who is now I ” is the ** I of that 
remembered rime^ But the “ I “ has not remained unchanged. He 
was younger then, he is now more ** grown ”, albeit not without 
worsenings in this life or in that. But the youth of the very man he 
is does not swiftly mature to be succeeded by decay, as with the 
youth of each body. To quote a poet of yester^y : The thoughts 
of this youth are long, long thoughts,” He, as distinct from his 
instruments, bodily and mental, is in a long process of becoming, of 
xutrden. In the framework to each Jatalra story we see how this 
fundamental identity is constantly kept to the fore. At the end of each 
story there appears what may have been, in this apocryphal folk-lore 
thesaurus, a surviving tradition of the way in which, exercizing his 
gift of the super-normal memory, the Founder would identify himself 
with the “ me of the recalled event: on that CKxasion . . , the 
leader of the cara^'an was just I*” The emphasis is strong ; it is not : 
. . . and I was the leader . . ., it is as I give it i satth^iv^ha-jtttA^h 
pana run caravan-leaders^ chief (but) 1 just was ! ** 

Still more emphati^ly is the identity worded in one of these long 
memories not included in the Jataka collection but told in the 
Majjhima-Nikaya, in die Pol ter Sucta. Touring in his own country, 
Got^ma turns aside from the road to rest in a certain spot, and smiles. 
Ananda i$ with him, and we can discount the stereotyped “great 
company of monks ” being along, for it is quite an intimate talk with 
Ananda alone, and very charming. Explaining why he smUed, he tells 
whal he remembers aboui a young brahman, who stubbornly resisted 
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his friend's and social inferior's attcmpES 10 bring him to the then 
world-helper, TCassapa^ and who at length yielded, and became a 
disdple. He then concluded thus : -^Now may be, you will be 
thinking chat Joti[^a on chat occasion was someone eUe^ but you 
musn’t think so. On that occasion it was / who was Jotipila," 

The stress here is unmistakable, for it is more usual in Pali, 

I repeat, to use the verb without the pronoun. But the “ I ” (aham) is 
a frequent feature in the way of speaking ascribed to Gotarna, And 
this is surely not a little notewor^y in scriptures which have been 
made the vehicle of a doctrine, imputed to just this man, that the “ I 
the very man, was a fiction, a mere name-labeL Nay, for the Man of 
the Way, for the Great Caravaner, the wayfarer was, I repeat, theone 
chief thing m the Way. Speaking to so old, and devoted a l^s^mer as 
Ananda, and not to the Many, it would have been expected that he 
would have said, The complex that you now call ^me ^ was then the 
different complex I am telling you of Here we ought to have $ecn a 
ease of a Buddha who had the two ways of talking,which Buddha- 
ghosa, with no evidence of any pertinency trots out in his expkna-^ 
tions.^ I repeat this here, not only because of the mischievous effect 
the apologia has had throughout the Buddhist world past and present, 
but also because I have not yet seen the reality of the man as a postulate 
in this fourth of the Super-knowledges taken into account. 

I am not Contending that in his contracted teaching of the man a$ 
being only real in a series of momentary complexes, the Commentator 
had not a lofty ideal of the man as $0 conceived. He did believe in his 
man growing, becoming, as such a scries in the past (when philoso¬ 
phically worded), and as being in some cases so ripened by a long past, 
that as Arahan, or utterly worthy, he w^ here and now rounding off 
the long seri^ and dosing it. But in his series so conceived, the only 
reality to be “ got at ” was the man in idea, the man as mind, the man 
as as mental phenomena. And of these we find him saying : 

“ in not a single dhairma is there the man disdnet entity-And 
as bei ng a very abnormal idea-complex, the A rahan, in th is abnonrial 
memory, was to be shown as almightily abnormal. Hence it is that 
we geE, in the elaborated formula of the Pasr Memories, the expansion 
of the more sober older opening words which show the abhinn^ as the 
remembering former life,^* or a former Your Arahan, 

as being second only to a Buddha, was no mere recaller of one other 
earthlifo only but could revert mentally to past xons. 

But it is in just this exaggerated idea of tlie man-complex as mighty 
rather m the mind than in, as we say, die spirit, that the monk falls 
^ on ip last pages. 
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short in worthily expressing the ideal of the coming-tobe. The dry 
and irritating formula contains no reference whatever to a belief 
that in those remembered past life-spans there was growth or 
woreening, or at least, in the long run, positive growth. The whole 
c$$ence of the Way-gospel is absent from it; it is as Dead Sea fruit. 

Finally, as to the other^body hypothesis : it may be seen how it 
rendere the older teaching of the memory of the one previous earth- 
life not a miracle, but an uncharted working of nature. When the 
man is conceived as spending many hours of the earthly body^s 
sleep invested in the other body, and in the next world, it then be¬ 
comes likely that he will remember thus and there, much of his 
previous life on earth. And so the Supcr-Icnowled^ of remembering 
becomes the power of asE/tg fki oth^r ij/ja tv/u/e he h 
Life in the ocher world in $uch a series of visits will bridge the 
gulf for the rememberer between the two lives on earth. 

The Fifth Super-knowledge is that of seeing, as do chedevas^ the 
worthy of the next and other worlds. It too has its probably briefer 
opening and later elaborated formulas. They begin thus : “ He by 
the deva-sight^ purified, transcending human (sight), secs being^^^ 
Thereupon comes the detail, that the beingjs arc deceasing and being 
reborn (lit arising, happening), and he knows them sufficiently to 
rccogniac ^em as of diferent moral and MCial worth, and the way 
they Ve going, that is, according to their past conduct, being either 
to a lucky world or one of disaster. Then follows the parable : 

as if a man who had eyes to see stood on an upper terrace over 
crossroads, watching men entering and coming out of a 

house walking about the street and seated in the midst in the meeting 
place (the place of honour). Then would he know : “ Those men 
are entering and so forth/ 

Two items hitherto unnoticed may here be considered. 

There is no mention in the opening formula of the word 
j.e. Condition or datum of sight, as we noticed in the 

Abhinn^ of Hearing, Yet in the Pirakas sight, if placed always fore¬ 
most, is reckoned in each category of sense-experience as in no other 
way distinguished from the other senses. But there is, as with us, 
the closer association of sight with both the mind and with the man. 
The ^rms for "'seeing ” flow over into those for ways of mind. We 
see this here in the parable. The wise man, the gifted man is the see-er 
(eharnEmmr). That he v^as also he who hath ears to hear ” came 
later into the language of religion. Monastic Sakya was out to value 
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the mind as that whereby the man could alone be in any ultimate true 
way “ got at ", “ Knowing is Seeing,” as runs our own adage, 
hence the ahhinHS of sight received a more honorific ekboniiion 
than h given to the a&AinnJ of hearing. 

Further there is, in the elaboratiorij a term which so far as I know, 
occurs nowhere else. The sec^r^ beholding this aJid that ^ man 
faring well or ill^ calls all crjuaJIy these honourable bein^ fime 
This appellative, probably broken down from 
seems to betray a lingering feeling of r^sverence for what we should call 
the spirit or soul faring to and from the worlds. Anyway, after this 
Suttanta, we read not again of beings as bctitled ; the tendency is just 
in the Opposite direction. In that day the pupil and teacher, Bmhman 
or Sakya, addressed each other as plural, bhi^ntat — 

Now pay good Keed^ aira to the words that he 

who seeSp healer aed herO| speats to us^ 

says Scla the teacher, in the Sutta-Nipata. 

But the nun, Vajira, replies contemptuously to the tempter 

Bemg {tarn )—why dost thou Karp upon that word ? 

We are perhaps too inclined to look upon this super-normal sight, 
whether wc believe there wa$ “ anything in it ”, or whether we do not, 
as a sort of super-earthly panorama. This may be because it has been 
only Consider^ in the fonnula, and not in the special cases of clair¬ 
voyance—^for it is really that—occurring here and there in the Suttas^ 
We saw a similar misconception arising from mere formuhi’^tudy in 
the Four Moods. But in those special cases there is nothing panoramic 
about the experience. Gotama hesitates to start his mission, Clair- 
voyantly he both sees and heare a deva be^ing him on bended knee to 
begin. He both secs and hears dairvoyantly victors from the next 
world : Anathapindika, King Bimbi^ra, Ajita, and many other such 
visitors, as the old metric portion of the Samyutta-NikSya shows- And 
when asked if he on show a s^te here on earth which is of unmixed 
happiness, he Is said to have replied : “ Why yes, Udayin, it is when 
one muses till devas reborn in a happy world come to be with you, and 
talk and discuss with you.^’ Surdy this 1 $ what anyone in the least 
acquainted with what wc now till matters psychic would call a 
dairvoyant, clairaudicnt experience, and that of a peculiarly worthy 
kind. 

Such are the Six ways of Abhifirta. They are not in themselves the 
message or gospel of Sakya, They were not in that gospel considered, 
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as at least one writer has considered dieni,^ the steps leading up 
to the dineshold of the Goa], They were but a nobly reverent 
valuing of the More in the Many ways, hy which it was given to a 
man or wonm of spcdaJ ability, of more will, of earnest aspirations 
to derelop hi$ or her nature. And that they were there at the very 
birth of Sak)ra there can be no reasonable doubt. 

^ Heller, on Jlilna, See in that chapter above. 
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THE WORLDS IN EARLY SAKYA 

The origiJiat Sakyan gosp^el^ as it appears to me, and as I have here 
tried to show, centred in the figure of each man^s life (given the datum 
of man’s essential nature) as a Way. And a Way not of this world 
only, nor of one life-span only, but a Way whcrcm he as wayfarer 
journeyed, not as herded but as self-directivej through life in many 
worlds, in many ages, Hh wayfaring was, in the long run a progress, 
if with many set-backs. And in this chequered progress was figured 
the essential fact of his narure : becoming, or the bringing out rhe more 
that was in him potentially* Ahead of him was figured a Goal, 
an End figure of that Most which is potential in the More 

of hini. I now come to consider the ways in which in that day those 
many worlds were conceived, and—in my subject the more important 
question—the extent to which they entered into his 't^ucs. 

That India of that day generally believed in the survival after 
death of the essential “ man under no matter what name^ and no 
matter what became of his earthly make-np, is dear enough. I pay 
little respect to hypotheses of his survival as man emeigtng from 
belief in his survival as tree-spirit or animal or the like. That such 
belief are still found surviving here and tJierc in south Asia is no 
warrant for such an emergence. Beliefs of " pri miti ve ^ Tol k of to-day 
are, as Rhys Davids was wont to say, no sifc index as to origins* 
Such beliefe may rather represent a worsening in evolution than a 
secubr stand-still—a thing which T hold to be an imposstbility. 
More in keeping with religious history is it to hold, that even very 
early man was not left in the dark as to death and the hereafter | 
that inspired helpers are not to be counted by the very few, tribute 
to whose mandates has survived in documents. That the majority, 
at the coming of new light, have never learnt, have never truly 
handed down, all they might have, from those helpers is no true 
m^sure of what may have been revealed, /fw the man survive 
has been shown distorted and debased in numberless ways* But 
that he survives has been, down the ages, an overwhelmingly 
preponderant conviction. That we Can even now ^eak of this, 
man’s bJrth-righi and “right-of-way” in his long upward way, 
as doubtful, let alone untrue, is a matter over which our after-comera 
will marvel 
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But what, if any, was (ht new light in the Sakyan message, 
concerning unseen worlds ? 

The dtanges that we encounter in cosmological concepts and 
names, when we leave Brahmanlc literature for the Pltalcas, will have 
struck et'ery reader. Together with these changes there is, in the 
Pitaka-category of worlds and their governots, a definiteness which is 
less apparent in Vedjc categories. The definiteness is more superficial 
than were it the result of carefully valuing thought, or attention to 
revelation. Its chief significance is that, in the Pitakas, we see 
fleeted a world over which has passed the rake of Sankhya analytic 
methods, and then the enregistering grip of the written word. The 
list of named worlds has become more precisely hierarchical, more 
crystallized, but that is all. In every other respect we can see lowered 
values ; less living feith, less serious heed given to seebg life whole. 
On the one Iiand (a) the cult of the Founder as “ Buddha " was 
growing, growing too was the cult of the “ more-man the Arahan of 
exaggerated abnormality | on the other hand (ij, the healthier food 
for the forward view, ^e vision of coming life, which the Founder 
and his men had held out, was treated with averted eyes. Imagina¬ 
tion, constructive, and reconstructive, which is the very soil of man’s 
growth in the More,starved itself in the latter field (A), because it had 
turned for nutriment to the former [a). Never materialistic, never 
atheistic, the later Sakya nevertheless sank, in its contracted vision 
of life as a wholes to the level of the materialist and the rationalist^ 
concentrating its interest and its appreciation on this earth-life, to¬ 
gether with much retrospective: interest on the immeasurable past, 
but with no inspiring ouriook in the forward view of progress in the 
Way through the worlds. 

The earliest form of category of the worlds meeting us in the 
Niklyas is perhaps that of eight items, occurring, for instance, as one 
among a number of subjects to be continually held in remembrance 
{mussaranay They are first given in the talk said to have taken place 
between Gotama and Visakha, In the Anguttara-Nifcayo.* The list 
starts with what a?r mi^t call Nature-gods, chiefly the governors of the 
four quarters of the firmament^ but^ as 1 have said above, including 
person!ficadons of natural phcnoinena : moon, sun, etc. There 
follows that which we may call “ the nett world This properly 
includes the next five divisions: Tavatirpsa, or world of the thirty 
(councillors), with a deva having the title of Sakka as governor ; the 
world of the Yamas, or Watchers j the world of Tusita, or the 
Happy j the world of the Nimmlnarati devas and that of the 
Paranimmiia-vasavat0 devas, or, respectively, they who delight in 
^ VoL i, aio (Nip. Ill, 70). 
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creating and they who delight in others* ct'eatings- I have used the 
word ** world ” only a$ indicating a group within the same corporeal 
Conditions y no new body was required in passing from one to another 
of these five. After these we have the Brahml-group dev'as (Brahina- 
kayikaj > and lastly the Tat-uttarig devas, or they of the “ Beyond- 
that”. The Continuous Remembrance Si^Jold Category, of which the 
men of these worlds or world form one head, is t^elfa matter of fixed 
wording, arranged either in the Founder's old age, or after his decease i 
nevertheless it may well be a wording of actual memorized $ayings 
of his day, for the woman and the man counselled so 10 remember are 
said to have been respectively Visaltha, his eminent lay disciple 
and MahanSma, his affectionate cousin, the Sakyan nobleJ 

Such a set of five or six afford*^ easy scope for subsequent 
rewording. But that the Category of the six rememhrancts, if indeed 
it was so old, was in the fixed wording we now have it is more than 
doubtful. The Six arc Tathagata, Dhamma, Sangha, one's own 
morals, generosity, devas But in the talk to Visakha we do 

ft$t find the fifth, just as, much later, we find the six supplemented 
hyfetif : dying, etc.* And the formula of the Remembrance 

abounds in Buddhologtcal terms, which would not ha%'C been applied 
to the Founder till after he had ceased to be a very human memory, 
e.g. Tathigata, Buddha, Sambuddha, 

The way in which in the Sixth the devas are alluded to is of great 
interest, in view of the change in values which had come over the day of 
the birth of Sakya. Let the reader judge i remembering the devas of 
those worlds, he thinks: the kindoffaith wherein these devas, deceasing 
here were reborn there, that faith ss mine abo- And so for their morals, 
their education (nrfiJ, or things heard), their genercpSity, their values 
in Highest Things pr^Jn^). Thus remembering himself 

and the deva$, his mind is not obsessed by evil, but is straightened, 
because of them. And thus he wins knowledge of his weal, of dharrunUt 


he wins bliss belonging to and from thence is bom zest, 

tranquillity, pleasure, and the mind of him pleased is composed. Do 
we not see here, at a time when the popular personifications of Dciiy 
were become as outgrown as were those of Olympus in Platons day, a 
new conception of bctter-world-inmatcs come up: that of men who, on 
earth developing the more that was in them, according to their relative 
stage of maturity, had passed on to a world where that More w^ 
and not striven for by the minority only i It is true that, for 
the age, it was but a quesiion of the More ; the aspiration to a concept 

1 h 110 i hi. IH f. * chap, vii, viii. 

* loc. cit. 
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of the “ Most the Highest, the Best nj exttrfi^iiizidy lay in mins. But 
as of man^s inmost nature, that concept had beenpomt^ to as tvithin 
(ajjhattam)^ and a^in as a Weal, an aft ha (or as also somehow 

ahead, at Way^s End. 

This dwelling on devas as ihe very worthy, as having been worthy 
on earth, as pacing, it might be, back to earth as men, as now visiting 
earth with help and healing for men, or for that matter, but in very 
rare cases, themselves to learn of a man, is a feature which is of the 
earliest Sakya and which reverberates aJl the way down to Buddhist 
writers of Ceylon tradidon — I am thinking of Buddhaghosa^s treat¬ 
ment of this very Remembrance. I am also and chiefly chinking of 
the account in Vinaya and NikSyas of the First Utterance, where die 
Mantra, heard by but a few on earth, is represented as heard and 
acclaimed by the worlds I have shown as listed i and with thisaddidon, 
that aedamation is worded as starting with earth-devas (h/iumma- 
devoid), and spreading to aU worlds. F urther, I have already referred 
to a way, ascribed at least by Drgha-bhaiiakas to Gotama, of saying, 
when asked (evidendy prior to Buddha-cult conceptions) how he 
had come to know something, that he had Itsamt it from a deva. 
I have also dealt with the (?) inserted clause: “ knew it of myself. 

One thing there is, among many, that the Student of early 
Buddhism needs to bear in mind about this lively intercourse with 
good men of another world which is so salient a feature in the Sayings* 
This is the evident way in which, to the Sakyan of super-normal 
vision and hearing, the deva appears as objectively living in a world 
of embodied life as is the man of earth. He has visible body ; he walks, 
he seats himself, he kneels, he is in raiment, in armour, he takes the 
earth man by the arm, he speaks audibly with himA He may of course, 
even to the strongly psychic, have dilFcrcd in appearance from the 
man of earth, as he does to^y. It is 2 different set of sense-apparatus 
which is reacting to him. But it is utterly untrue to say, as 1 have it 
aaened before me in print, that “his existence is entirely subjective ”, 
according to any Sakyan sources worth quoting, old or later* 

In the enumerated list of eight deva-worlds, the items second to 
sixth Comprise the one world of that which came to be called that of 
in other words, the world of experience by way of sense- 
desire, as we have it on ^rth* The cardi in fact was included in this 
part of the Cosmology ; so were the regions of unhappy experience : 
those of hdl or purgatory and die not imprisoned, yet afflicted 

men of the Peta world ; the worsened form of the Vedic Preta, 

^ E,g. DigAOf St3+ lip xv^ ivuip xis, jxi; ij CoDectioiu 14 

rii eic. 
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or the Fathers. The seventh or world came to be called the 

world of ROpa, that of the Seen, or things seen. This did not 
mean that the denizens were of one form of sense^-expcriencc onlyj or 
that they had a monopoly of that j their hearing appears as acute j 
but sight was the only sense highly ranked. It meant as we saw^ as 
we still "‘see ”, “ knowing ” ^ it was the world of greater, wider 
knowledge, world-vision. It meant a higher value in mind. A sounder 
psychology, assigning value to the work of touch, in common with 
such insight in other psychologica] thinking, which I have oonsidered 
elsewhere,^ arose at a later stage in Sakya. And that man is more 
fundamentally “ will" than what is chiefly meant under " mind ” 
was not^ and is not yet undeistood in any Indian system. 

It is perhaps scarcely nece^ary to say here that this world of the 
Brahma-k^yika dei'as did noi^ at the time of our inquiry, centre in the 
impersonal concept of Brahman. Here is not the place to go into a 
discussion on the term, when fi rst met with in the Rig-Veda as mean¬ 
ing prayer, and its subsequent evolution. That evolution has been 
felicitously summed up in Dr. E. W. Hopkinses much-saying worefe i 
“ In the Vedic hymns: man fears the gods, and imagiiu^ God^ In the 
Brihrnanas man subdues the gods, and fears God, In the Upanishads 
man ignores the gods and becomes God.^^ ^ At the time we are con¬ 
sidering, that is, after the few earliest Upanishads and contemporaneous 
with much of the thought revealed in what 1 am calling the Greater 
Upanishads, the last phase of that evolution had been for a time holding 
the field, with its weighty word : “ That art thou As That, the 
very man or self was “ imperishable But into the newer thought 
of the day was spreading the idea of the perishableni^ the tran¬ 
sience, the impermanence of things both of the seen and the unseen* 
This note of “ change in everything ” was affecting the concept also 
of man's fundamental nature* To couTifiraci it here, in the man 
conceived as That, the Imperishable Divine, there was coming 
to the aid of this, the emphasis we find only in later Brahmanic 
writing, such as the Gita in the Mababharata, to wit, of That as 
being the Unchangeable. 

li is not bom^ nor does It ever die^ nor having existed does It esBst 
no more, Uubortii^ everksdngp unchangsble and primeval^ It is not 
killed when the body u killed. . . * It is said to be Unehaugcable*® 

But, in the attributes enumerated in the Sakyan bocks as those 
of the Governor of the Brahma-world, we get no mention of such 

* Bvd. FsycA, EiAkt. ■ Rf/igiimj p. 216* 

■ % 37, pp^ 1; Iii; 117 1. 
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as would be ascribed in views outside the Sak^ran Order. Of the eleven 
attributes or names of Brahma^ in the stereotyped formula compiled 
in the Order^ the Imperishable and the Unchangeable do not occur. 
The eleven are rather such tides as might be bestowed upon an 
earthly monarch i “ Overcomer^ Not-overcomCj Wtto sees whatever 
there be. Controller, Lord, Maker, Creator, Best, Dispo^r, Valuer, 
Father of aJJ (thin^J that have come and are to come " ^—a very fine 
description of a great statesman-warrior king. 

Let not the freer renderings of other translators seem to put me In 
the wrong. I find no justification for such renderings as Ancient of 
Days *\ and “ abiding for ever ”. K, E. Neumann is closer to the Pali, 
and I only differ from him in takings with Buddhagho^ sanjitar 
(DisposerJ to come from and not from Engenderer. 

The fiill list I find only in Digha and Majjhima-NikEyas * ^ in the 
Anguttara-Nikaya and Iti-vuttaka ihe last seven epithets are absent, 
the remainder being applied to the *®Tathlgata 

In this description we have man imagining the Highest as a man, a 
super-man. He has, under monastidsm, worsened the Upanishad 
values—“ ignores tlie gods and becomes God ”—he now rates the 
man as Iss than very man, and thereby the God, seen in man^s 
nature by Indian seers, has in consequence become less. He can no 
longer conceive the Highest so worthily, because the standard held 
up by them in hh mvn naiurf has been lowered. And he has 
reverted to the childish conceptions of the Veda values, 

r come back to the five groups of the Ki^ma devas. The first, 
usually called Tavatimsa, three (and) thirty, is a sort of portmanteau 
word, combining the frequent alternative ti-dasa, thrice ten 
with tim^ thirty.” That the council was of thir^ only, governing 
under a chief, officially called Sakka, is curiously endorsed by the 
Kulavaka Jataka (No* 31). Sakka is almost cenainly a Late Substitute 
for Indra, the great Vedic deity* The more usual way In the Suttas 
of alluding to Sakka is to say " Sakko devanam indo ”, In Sanskrit, 
Indra. For instance, in the Sakka's Questions Sutta, dealt with above,^ 
the reader will find that he is nearly always called by the triple- 
worded appellative, or indeed without the first name (SakkaJ* I 
believe that when Sakya began, no such name as Sakka for the governor 
of the Thirty-world was in use, but only ^ Indra ruler pf devas \ Later 
on with the growth of the Buddha-cult, or Tathagata-cult, the dan 
whence he came will have shared in the honours poured on him^ 

^ E,g, KcvBddka Sumnta {r 1) of the DigAa ^ abo in its UraJunajala and 
Plfliika Suitontas. 

* Suttanta, iS, and Sum 49, s Page 156. 
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for that matter it was apparently a belief among the Sakyas (Pali 
Sakka^X tribcj whether of the northern Sakas, or not^ was 

of divine origin. Hence I see in the phrase “ Sakka ruler of 
devas ” the transition from Indra to a name, for the origin of 
which there exists, so as I have seen, no other explanatton. 

In the Yama grotip on the other hand we have the Vcdic name, 
the VV^atchers, and the Vedic concept retained. The Vedic twins have 
in the Suttas become the Yama-devas, but their chief is, in the 
De^-adataSutta, repeated by both Majjhima-bhlriakas and Anguttara^ 
bhanaka^ called “ Yama-iiji The composer of the Kevaddha 
makes here I believe his own variant, and calls him Su-Yarna, the 
good Yama, not rlj^ but a superior deva among the Yainas* As in the 
Vedas, so in that Sutta, he is in such a relation to the man in his 
passing from earth, that it is before Yama^s tribunal that he must 
stand, to hear his fate^ I aEuded to this in an early chapter, but the 
Sutca. is noteworthy onough and enough passed over to make it worth 
while to quote it. 

It occurs among the last placed Suttas of the Majjhiim-Nikaya, 
and among the relatively foremost in those of the Anguttara-Nikaya. 
That the former is a later, because it is a more edited version I shaU 
show in a later chapter, I give a condensed version of the latter 
or earlier recension (Anguttara-N^ i, ijSfJi :—- 

“There are these three deva-messengers^ . . . Some one acts 
amiss in deed in word, in thoughc At the breaking up of the 
body after dying he rises up in ihe woeful way. In puigatory, 
warders grasping him and showing him to Yama raja as one 
who, unhlial, without respect for the worthy and holy thmg]s, 
or for his chief, deserves punishment. Him Yama raja admonislics ; 
See here^ man I Did you not see manifest among men 

the first messenger ? I did not see, sir. Did you not see among 
men any aged woman or man, feeble tottering grey ? I did ^ee, 
sin See here, man, to you, ware and mindful of the aged one, did 
not this occur : I, even I too shall get old y come now, I will do 
good tn deed, word and thought i I will not have succeeded, sir, 
I will have been careless. Sec here, man, by carelessness you did not 
good in deed, word, thought. Verily, man, accoidlng to what was 
careless, $o will they do to you. For lo ! thi$ evil action was done 
nor by your mother, not by your father, nor by brother, nor by 
sister, nor by friends and advisers, nor by kindred, nor by devas, 
nor by recluses and brahmans ; it was done by you, yes, by you ; 
It is just you who are experiencing the result thereof.” 

These words are then repeated in the case of the second messenger 
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of the dcvas : a sick woman or man y then s^in in the Case of the 
third messenger^ the dead body of a woman or man. The text artuaUy 
Tead$ : a woman or man onc^ay-Jead h . . two-days-dt^d.. . three, 
etc, fallowed by adjectives expressive of decay. Monastic editors were 
not a little given to this repulsive embroidery i and for that matter, 
the custom, altemadve it would seem to crcmatioii, of exposing the 
dead for bird, and creeping thing to devour will has-e rendered 
decaying corpses a sight less unfamiliar than in other communities. 
But to speak of the corpse tcoman mm is a diction of popular 
materialism too prevalent yet with us, but which the Suttas usually 
avoid ; their allusion being habitually to the breaking up of the body 
at death. 

Them follows a lurid account, a page in lengthy of tortures in 
which India’s early culture found satisJaction no les than did wc in our 
own earlier civiliaationp At the end of die Sutta are eight lines of 
verse, wherein it is said of good men, not that they do not also appear 
before Yama, but only that they do heed the messengers during their 
earthJife, 

That the Majjhlmaversion ^ is the later maybe inferred, 1 think, 
from its addition of two more to the three messengers^ We are first 
shown, not an old, but a new-born man. New birth is an opportunity, 
but for the monastic ideal it was as a warning messenger Further, 
legal punishment on earth is inserted as a third messenger^ Again the 
following purgatorial paragraphs are elaborated. But in the Majjhima, 
we get chat notable simile which has somehow remained, in threefold 
repetition, with one exception, the monopoly of this Nikaya : the 
worlds compared to two houses, with a going and coming into 
and from each, which the man who has eyes to see is mindful of 

It may be remembered, by those who have considered the 
Suddha-Iegend, that this is not the only variant of the messengers as 
three. Namely, that in the Sunanta Mahlpadina (Digha, xiv), 
we find four messengers, the fourth being a as furnishing for 

the Bodhisat the index to a solution of the problems embodied in die 
other three. 

It is curious perhaps, hut I have never yet seen this possibly 
very old Saying, linking up as it does the Pitakan cosmology with the 
Vedic, and very possibly widi that of Zoroaster, noticed by any writer, 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist Herein they are hut mirrors of the lack 
of hcedfiilne^ let alone of faith in the matter, which is character¬ 
istic of outage. The Christian, the Muhammadan has relegated the 


^ Sumij No- 130- 
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matter to one u niveml j udging. The! r sc riptures give here n& certain 
sound. Only the Parsec has with the Buddhist a. more definite 
majitktc. But the Parsec does not hide his mandate as does the 
Buddhist. The latter, if of the Hlnayana section, sdll needs to bring 
out the truth so impressively shown, that the m^sage of Gotacia 
was a Way not of earth only, but a Way of the worlds. The three 
messengers as impressing the Man of the Message are often quoted. 
But that he is described as saying they arc world-messengers to you and 
to you, with serious results if you heed them not—this is pushed aside. 

Whether in the parable of the other’-world-, or “ deva-^’ 
mo^-ngers they are called)^ we have a teaching actually 

uttered by the Founder, men, so long as they are careless to get, 
as valid institutes, trustworthy well-checked communications with 
other worlds wili never come to know. But they can at least see, in 
this instance of the i-arying nature of versions of one record, the sort 
of materials on which, so aided, they rmy in the future come to weigh 
evidence. Some may say ; Surely he may have taught not one, but all 
three ways. As to that I say again : So far do I agree that an original 
genius, in helping not men only but the man, would maintain no stiff 
uniformity in cither material or wording, that I imagine him as never 
saying the same thing twice in the same way ! But as to those ** in¬ 
serted ” mc^nger^ I would also say that two of them have a decidedly 
monkish emphasis very suggeStivE of monk-editors. Further, that the 
message given by srthly punishment, while it has a very plausible 
look, is not on a level, as the mandate of an inspired Helper, with the 
nucleus of those Three ”, It shows man a$ warned to heed what 
earth, at one time, in one land, legally bids him not 10 do. That code 
varies with time and place. The three messengers are indexes to a 
code not of earth, but of the worlds, trtu msn at al/ iimtt tw ^erj 
/and md world. They stand warning not Indians only, not Buddhists 
ofilyi They call to man as man. As such they belong to the mandate 
of a Helper. 

And it is the notion each forms of the nature of that Helper, 
which must decide for eadi, whether he is likely to have spoken of the 
punishing in the way he is recorded to have done* 

Very noteworthy is the pointed and esetreme emphasis, in the 
Saying, on the “ man ” (p^urisa)^ personal and solely responsible, who 
has come over from earth. His body, and with it the minding, or 
mind wrought up with it, he has laid down and left. Body and intelli¬ 
gence he has evidently come into afresh. But he remains the “ man ” 
who was on earth. He is not judged as a mere new fivefold “ group ” 
of body and of mind. He is as he was, to the extent that he is stiU the 
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same inexpugnable “ thou ” and “ thee He has bhava ” 

has taken place in him—he has yet to and that many times. 

But “he ” is neither body nor mind. He is More. 

More, because he knew all along that he was heedless, where 
he should have taken heed. Morti, because, as way&rcr in the Way, 
tile of the worlds to worlds’ end, he was himself wilier, he was 

chooser of the better way, or of the worse, a “ law as St. Paul worded 
it, “ unto himself.” “ Dhamma “: the “ ought to be ”, the may he”, 
the immanently divine, was working on the “ More ” in him all the 
time. He does not plead tgitsrdftce of that which he should have 
heeded, only carelessness, as to there being other tribunals than that of 
earth. In such heedlessncss verily he is a man of the twentieth 
century I 

The Saying in its central three i$ evidently a talk to men and 
to the man, not to reduses. Nevertheless the editor has annexed it 
as a talk to monks. He was apt to act thus. 

If I pass more quickly over the three remaining sections of the 
world awaiting worthy men at death, it 1$ not because I would not 
Say more if I could, but because Buddhist tradition has jailed, to 
keep them quick in memory. That the Tqsita, or Tusita^city was 
considered as the peculiar home of the nghteoudly happy appears 
in the pretty story of Sumanl, youngest daughter of Anatl^pinijika, 
in the Dhammapada Commentary (ver. i8j. That it was hdd also 
to be the home of a helper of men before devas summon him to 
expect, that in dying there he will be reborn on earth with a 
mandate of help, appears in the same work fver. 11-12). 

The two remaining sections are of greater interest, yet about 
nothing perhaps is Buddhist tradition more unsettled and uninterested. 
They were probably later conceptions than the rest—^like wisdom 
teeth—coming late they have petered out first. Their namea, 
deva$ who joy in creating, and devas who can-at-will-possess the 
ertations of others,^ indicate an appreciation of the More-in-man in 
its finer aspects. As such, they find no fit and worthy warding of 
earlier tradition in the more or less degenerate Commentaries. That 
on the Dlgha (on Suttanta 1, pt. 1} is evidently uncertain about them, 
associating them with the so-called Debauched-by-pleasure-dev^as s 
iri another, the latter of the two groups is caUed the realm of the 
Mirras! In the Mahl-Sama^'a Suttanta, however, where a mighty 
congress of die Unseen is hymned as waiting upon Gotama in the 
woods of his native place, they are not so assodat^^ 1^— 


* NimmXaa-mtmo devi, Para-nimmita-vasa-vaitino devl. 
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. H . devas from Tusita 
Atld Yimjz hcavciaa . » , 

who rejoice In ^iiapes they make 
And they who use creadom not their own.^ 

As an appreciatidtt of man 33 creator, both “ worlds ” would appeal 
to the Indian, and it may weU he that they made good a want in 
Sakya, when the belief in a supreme personal creator-deity had 
waned. We have here appreciation of the aiti$t in the w'idest, 
loftiest sense : the Pbyer with the making-to-bc, and not with the 
becoming better than he was j the wilier making to become in 
sheer joy of willing and therewith die frllow-men rejoicing in such 
noble work of more-will It is significant as to this, that, in 
the Janav'asabha Suttanta,- Brahmi, governor of his world, when he 
visiis and addresses the heads of the world of the Thirty, at the 
rejoicing over the many Gotama-disciples who have been coming 
over at death, praises Jtrst Gotama^s t>^ching in the worth of Iddhi, 
or "* more-will This was^ as I said, an andcipation on earth, in 

the abnormal few, of a normal ** more ” in another world. 

One word finally on the very significant but wholly neglected 
eighth division in devas: they who were Tat-uttarirj, “ Beyond thaL” 
The rencence in this earlier wording of theNikiyas is so much wiser 
than the later attempts to build up a shadow-world of Mind“deva$.^ 
In Sakya the man fdt he could not conceive, and therefore could 
not word the “ Most”s he stopped at the “ More is, like 

“ More”, a comparative word ; ** further than." He here showed 
truth and wisdom ; and it is a sad thing that he went on later to try 
to express the perhaps ineffable, the inconceivable, but at any rate 
the not yet revealed* Man will only be able to word fidy a further 
Beyond-that, a More-than-that, when he is himself become more. 

In the marter of modes of unhappy rebirth generally, under diesc 
the Suttas class Niraya (hell or purgatory, with no implication of 
eternity in the term), birth as Peta, or birth as aniiml. There was no 
more sense of remoteness in whereabouts of the first two, any more 
than of die third. The only local difference lay in the first two being of 
the present but unseen, as the third was or might be, at any moment, 
of the present and seen. It is not, I bdieve, till we come to the Uter 
compilation and writing of the so much longer oml Commcntmies, 
in particular that on the Jataka, that we find h was a considerable 
drive in a deva'^artot cq be fetched from earth to visit fii^ Niraya, 

^ Drg^a, ** Mahl-Samaya ** (Nq. sxj, * No* iviii. 

* Aruppa-worlds. 
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then the Svarga world. (Nimi-JatakaHj That the early Salcyans 
believed in rebirth in those unhappy worlds as highly probable in the 
hereafter of the unworthy of earth is to be accepted, unless indeed the 
Founder drew the line at animals. That he did not $0 draw it b 
apparent in two or three Entta% but there is no approach in such 
Suttas to anything in position or in teaching which is su^estive, 
as is the DevadOta Sutta, that we have in them something amounting 
to genuine memories of Foundler^s talk. We cannot teiJ- Emphasis 
on Peta and animal rebirth in what appear to be old sayings there is 
none j In these, ill doing and ^'‘carelessne^^’ are spoken of as finding 
retribution in suffering referred to in very general terms : niraya^ or 
going out or down, going off, duggaii^ bad-going or -laring, and 

the like. The torture business appears to be manifest appendix work, 
aimed doubtless at heightening the lurid picture of life anywhere as 
III, and aJso perhaps at catering for the lust for the temble^ to which 
both monk and laity would look for dramatic sarisfacrion, not perhaps 
to be enjoyed in any other way. In somewhat the same way will 
have been developed the custom, in the Order, of bringing in animaJ 
Stories when addressing lay-congregations. In a social deavage, such 
as spread wherever Buddhism gained the upper hand, of the monk as 
higher, the laity as lower, it would become usual to talk down to the 
laity in a way we do not find the Founder doing, of giving them 
stories and horrors a$ “ Interesting ** attfactive,^* And thus also, 
the hell and beast emphasis would grow. The talks moreover being on 
a popular level, the fact that, however reborn, the very “man’* 
it was who survived death, and suffering, and beasthood would not 
come up for debate,^ 

I return to the deva-worlds. 

Modem writers are not over di^c^sed to distinguish between the 
silence in the Suttas on Deity’-worship and this marked feature of 
welcoming converse with devas and of their being held in worth as 
men of the “ More This is chiefly because die altered concept 
of the deva as no longer a MahSdeva, or what translators call “gods 
has not been grasped* Rhys Davids defended the more usual deprecla-* 
t[on of “ the gods in his own and otheis" writings, by saying to me 
that the word “gods ” was very elastic In $cope, the devas of the Pi^ka 
records, albeit no form of cult was to be paid them, were neverthdess 

of the unseen things as earth-sense went, (i) lived in a quasl-^ 
heaven, and (rj were of super-normal nature in certain respects, e,g, 

^ Cf, on these matteii tie Majr and ^ BuddA^r latro- 

duction, XX. 
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mobility., will-powerj length of life 1 that hence they were as much 
within the scope of the word '"gods as were many, for in-^ 

stance, in the Olympic group, or in those of Rome. (I should add that 
(0 ^re rather the reasons I imputed than what he gave; 

I do not remember that we discussed the point.} I quite agree with 
the relative harmlessnes^ in an elastic use of ^gods”, where there b a 
relative familiarity with the contents of the tenm That is the ase 
in the iifi and the fhiot of our own classics j the contents are in our 
traditions well known to us, albeit nor to readers of the East and South. 
But when it h we who are d^ing with unfamiliar traditions, it 
becomes right that we should not carelessly transfer our own values 
to these, in a more or less carel^ transfer of terms. We have to deal 
under the term with not only a different world of values, but widi 
a difference coming up within that different world. For that matter, 
there is room for advance even in our historical weighing of the words 
dn ; but as to historical weighing in the word //«rd we are 
perhaps not beyond the threshold ; we have not yet duly considered 
how fer, at any given period in the religious history of India, gods ” 
and devas coincide. 

In a litde work of suggestions like this, there is no space to include 
a detailed history of the dtanged attitude towards but cerEain 

salient features may be indicated. 

The Pi pikas passages which I have in mind as illustrations are 
Samyuttas i, ii, vi, ix, and xi 5 Iti-vutlaka^ I&81, 82 ^ Dlgha^ 
Nik^ya, Suttantas xi, xiii, xrviii, and xxi. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the change b, that permanency 
the Imperishable (ahhm-ff) of the greater Upanishads is ruled out 
from the attributes of the deva. This is given in the Samyutta as a 
mandate, in the Id^vuttakaas a recurring phenomenon. The former 
may be Consulted by the English reader in my translacEon, Kindrfd 
SnjingSt i, 179, 1 +, where Gotama, in communication with a deva of 
the Brahma-world, is made to say : " Alas ! sir, you are in ignorance, 
who say, that being transient, you arc not transient, that being not 
eternal, you are eternal ”... and so on. The latter is a little poem 
(following the prose verjian}, telling of wliat happens whm a deva, his 
life-span ending, and widi rebirth on earth imminent, 1$ bade an 
aflFectionate &rewell by fellow devas. This changed view may not 
impress us who- have here no ** Bible before us as we read, but it is a 
tremendous change, and b of itself enough to give pause to a translator 
using the word gixls ”. If only Sakya, if only Buddhism in Hinayana 
had not lost the significance of the world-tnith in man^s nature : 
“ Becoming, not Bcing,^^ to which this great change in deva-concept 
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was due, translators would not have so lightiv carried on with their 
*‘gods" 

Another salient feature, betraying an equally tremendous change 
in values among the devas as fellow-men once on earth. Is the moral and 
ethical advance in the character ascribed to devas of the nei£t and the 
Brahma world. The Vedie gods arc unmoral when not immoial. 
Even VaruJ^ is not hymned as oammendmg any save the narrowest 
code in things moral in the sense of not harming others, while as to 
positive ethics^ those arc gready to seek. But the devas of the Suttas 
named are what we should call “ gendemen v upright, sincere^ 
gende, forgiving, courteous. And more: they are out, not to play with 
the hap of the man, but to ward him- His holding to the Way of the 
good life is a thing over which they are keeping watch—how should 
this not when in a brief peri^ he wiil be in and of their world, 
and they in and of his ? His interest in them, and their world, 
whether this be got indirectly from the man who sees ”, or through 
his own super-normal gifts, is ever welcomed and encouraged ^ his 
future fr//cw-atizrfis. The standard of conduct among Brahm^ devas 
i$ such that young Brahmans, seeking the best Way of acc«s to their 
Company hereafter, are admonished by Gotama {according to the 
Tcvijja SuttantaJ to conform to what they believe is that standard, as 
greatly superior to that obtaining in the current decadent Brahmanism. 
And acc^ to, convert with the devas by the very worthy of earth 1$ 
hailed by the former with joy and warm welcome ; Come, sir I 
Welcome, sir! Long h it since you made occasion to come this way. 
Be seated ! Here is a seat ready. 

The deprecatory allusions to de^as to which I have alluded tend 
to pass over these many pictures, in the Pi^kas, of other-world society 
at a disrihedy higher level than the average level in the ancient 
Indian world* I thank this passing over is mainly, though not wholly 
due to three things s {ij ignoring the changed meaning in the term 
drua j {2) die coming of dev'as of high rank to learn of and pay 
homage to the first Sakyan teachers, and (3) the influence of the 
Kevaddha, or xith Sutmn^ of the Digha-Nikiya* 

Into the first reason I have gone, 

Ae to the second, it is one I have no wish to pass over. We 
cannot give credit to the pleasing features recorded of what the men 
of super-normal gifts will have told the average Sakyans as 
charactcriaing the devas of ” the better land with whom they had 
converse, without also giving credit to the Suttas and poems 
which tell of such visits as that paid to Gotama by Safcka ruler of 
that land, in which teaching is sought on high subjcctsi, or of 
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homage and felicitations tendered to both Gotama and to severaj of 
his disciples^ men and women. Picture Subha, the goldsmith"^ 
daughter so greeted, while occupied in Jhana-musing — seeking 
like other early Sakyans thereby such access— 

To her approached Sakka hy iddhi-poweri 
With deva-^ompany and homage paid — ^ 

The lord of worlds unseen \ —to rhis Subha^ ^ 

Daughter of workman in the art of gold, 

and the yet humbler SunJta, mentioned above, let alone the gifted 
MoggaMna, as testified in the Anthology, by gifted Sinputta, 
and Sariputta himself as witnessed, it is aid, by Kassapa : tn thc$e 
cases the homage being paid by Bralima devas : 

S*e how they stands those thronging Jirvulsf 
Of iddhi-potency^ illustrious * * * 

With hands held out in greeting reverently . . . 

HaiJ thouj humanity^s aristocnit! 

Hail who art ^moug men bcompaiable [ 

words such as later Sakya would have reserved for the Founder alone. 

But there is here no Call to decry the devas as regarded by those 
^rly Sakyans, unless we persist in seeing in them red deities of die 
Vedic kind t mahil-devas, such as Indm, Prajlpan, Varu^ who 
have become, in the new thought of the day^pwi^,^ and to be spoken 
of with a somewhat complacent patronage. If once wc see in the 
deva$ of the early Sakyan days the fcUow-men at a difFerent stage in 
lifers becoming from the man ” just now on earth, it may ^wn 
upon us that here we have a notable anticipation of the Christian 
ideal worded as “ the Communion of Saints —a confratemiiy of the 
very worthy, linking world with world, and holding up it may be a 
light in our own darkness. Too much, may be, do we relegate that 
saintly communion to a vague hereafter i too little is the forward Way, 
for us, a wayfaring with the kindly warding dev-as of a better world. 

I come now to my third reason for what we may call the cheapen¬ 
ing of the deva in Buddhist and modern Western treatment. This is 
the Kevaddha, or Kevatta Suttanta, a curious irruption into the earnest 
and dignified tenor of the STlakkh^dha Book of the Digha NikSya. 
That it IS not wrongly so to be described will be evident to anyone 
who reads this whole Book at a sitting. It is not therefore necessarily 
a late or quasi’^acddental insertion. But its character is sufficiently 

^ lu the probably very old First Sutta of the MaJjAima FrajJpad h 
indudedp but b, in the Coniy.^ ideutified w'ith Mara ! 
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discrepant to make it wiser for the hisiorical critic to keep it out 
of the main current of the older Sayings (even as one would push 
aside^ in the following bookj, the Pay is? Suttanta) — and to re^rd the 
exceptional features in it as somewhat of a ts$ir f&rce^, not to say a 
freaky in Suttantas. 

In reply to a request that he would bid some monk of super¬ 
normal gift work an iddhi-miracle^ Gotama^ after a critical talk on the 
use of such gifts^ is made to tdl a curious story as to how a certain 
monk did once use his iddhi-power. Wishing to learn of the dissolution 
of the dements wrought up in the human body., he u$©d the concen¬ 
tration of mind suitable for irL3nir<^tation of the **dev'aH:onvej''ing 
way and so visits in succession the six regions of the unseen world 
discussed above. I pause here to si^ggfst^ that the, I beliei^ej unique 
idiom for access to that unseen : unlike the usual 

Pitakan wording, but of the earlier Vedic diction, sets the s^ of 
genuine early if not very worthy Sakya on this Suttanta. I have 
referred to the matter under the subject of Jh^na. 

At every stage of the access won, fir?t the merij then the governor 
of the region successfully refer the inquirer to the region where the 
dev'as are, not ** higher I repeat that the “ aloftness ^* is a liberty, 
at once hte in Pali and European, taken by the translator—but sur¬ 
passing us and worthier than are we The morik is hnally referred 
to the yet worthier world of the ** Brahma Group and then to their 
governor. This deva too^ for all the tremendous concepts in words 
expressing him, enumerated above(p. 276) takes him by the arm aside^ 
and then perpetrates an act of terrible deceit^ saying that, to save his 
reputation of omniscience, he makes the confession privately, and 
that is, that even he does not know the truth in the matter, but 
the monk should make good his oversight, that it was in his own 
world, and Just then, that the man was to be found who did know, 
to wit the Bhagav^ 

As to the estimate here assigned to the world and status of devas 
as a whole, it were hard to find anything, for the Indian mind^ more 
damning than tliis. And this being unquestionably so, it is a little 
curious that more capital ” has not been made due of it by Buddhists 
and mtionalist writers on Buddhism. That this has noE happened 
reflects credit on, rather than oversight in them. For the object of the 
Sutta Js not, r think, so much a deliberate de-valuing of deva-worth, 
as an early case of apotheosizing the worth of the Founder of Sakya. 

To another it may seem that the central interest is the light sought 
on the query. Not so, since it has no bearing on the dialogue 
out of which, by way of illustration, the invented story grows. That 
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dialogue turns on die que$tian of super-normal ability^ sudi as we have 
been considering above. It k CDnsistent that the stoiy, UJusETatangj 
should be concerned with that ability as accredited to devas, and 
also as knourn to be possessed by the Founder and a few of hk discipLes^ 
The query is chosen as it were at haphazard, to justify the 
quest-feature. Men were much exercized over the nature of 
die bfjdily and mental constituents and their relation to the man ”, 
and of hk identity with, or odieriiess from them. It was one of the 
problems of the ** Zeitgeist ”, as we used to say* Meanwhile the 
“ otherness ”, the ”apartnes ” of the Great Man yet in their midst 
was beginning, if slowly, to grow. 

I picture the author of the Kev'addha Sutta a$ one of the word- 
fluent lights in the Order, free-thinJdng as to the rcalides of the unseen, 
with which he himself will not have been in die least convemnt at 
first-hand : revering the aged teacher, not as a friend and comrade, but 
as a sort of world-seer still keen and fiery in wiU, able to answer so 
many questions as to this and other worlds—the sec-er of the Two 
Housi^—to the many who came to ask j a compiler very ambitious 
to make a worthy name for himself in the busy world of SavacthT, 
in midst of the sj^tematizing and unifying in wording of the 
accumulated streams of memorized sayings which were being told by 
repeaters of that place and from other viharas. This man I see dealing, 
as accredited co-editor, with a Saying of the Teachers hailing from 
Rajagaha when in converse with the householder, Mr. **Fisher” 
(Kevatm}, and the luring idea occurring to him of illustrating 
it in hk own way, by bringing in the new ideas on body, mind, and 
the Super-man, or Arahan. 

A very “ unknown warrior ” has he proved In tlmek verdict, this 
X of the Reiaddha story, for all his ambidon. Honour to the original 
worder, honour to the New! In them lic^ our hope for the earth, for 
the worlds. But the New is not ever the Better, though the Better k 
ever the New. Af, for all his good will, fell hack from the once new 
mandate of Sakya which was ako the better. In that, the man in 
the Way of the worlds is shown a$ able to become the More, and his 
life is shown as the expanding in the More towards the Most. In this 
story, we sec the man shown as less i he is, here already, becoming 
virtually only mind, and he is only shown as more in a super¬ 
man alone, by a shrivelling in the worth of those worlds, wherein 
waylaring he can truly expand in the More. The unknown author, 
to bring into stronger relief the figure be wa$ portraying, set up a 
dummy world of accessory figures, resembling the Indian bas-relieft, 
with their Central figure towering over all others. It is a childish 
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device in hero^uror^ip. Gotama was too great to need an apologia 
of that kind. 

It is a litde strange that Buddhist supramundane lore^ and die 
shed here and there on it by recent editions of the Pali books 
have called forth so very little Competent comment. Yet again it is 
not strange that our generadon should as yet prove so deficient 
therein. It is only a generation possessed of the conviction that life 
as a whole, in the individual, means not a lessening/«tr Aon, let alone 
a becoming nothing^ Af«, but a becoming more to an indefinite 
degree, from whom we might look for sympathetically critical 
interest. And it is onJy when those Buddhists^ who^ taking their 
stand on the Pali Therai'ada, and coming to have a knowledge of 
the contents and history of its records^ let go the doctrine of the 
“Not-man" as a “growth” in those recort^ and hold to the 
belief in the man as both fundamentally r®l and as ever becoming 
the More on his long upward way to the Most, chat they too will 
take interest in this great expansion in the Way of the worldsi, felt 
after in these n^lected deva-scriptures. 


XV 


THE CRO\^TSf IN THE MANDATE: COMPASSION 

We who are accustamed to think of one great world-hdper 
as "'moved with companion for the multitudewho were “as 
sheep without a shepherd and who spent himself in exercising 
that compassion—we, who read, here and there in the Pi^a% 
of “ Compassion as the very ground of a mandate to men^ to man 
and dci-a, which would make for weal, for happiness;, may hardly 
realize that, in coming on to chat ground made wide in word, we 
are in what was^ at the birth of Sakjra, a relatively new word. Further 
West and much iater, it was a relatively new word even in the day 
of JesuSu Hellenic tradition had not much mothered the sentiment j 
Roman culture touched lightly on il Hellenic Greek took over, 
in its Christian literature^ the Hebrew link betiA^ecn the emotion 
of compassion and its visceral effects, or what our psychology has come 
to call, its somatic resonance. And so we have it saying, of the 
compassionate Jesus, ^sp/angnhthr : “ viscerally-moved.” 1 know 
not the Hebrew idiom, but for the Jew It was no new idea for Deity 
to be worded a^ moved with companion for his people i Thou art 
a God full of Compassion ” is a frequent refrain in the Psalms;. When 
it is a fulness which should be shown by man to man, the Hebrew 
scriptures are silent, save when a woman is mothering a chUd - j 
and it i$ to de^ ears that the prophet exhorts every man to show 
mercy and compassions to his "brother’”-^ It was a world Ick 
deaf when Jesus came. In the Indian diction we do not find the 
visceral “ resonance ” i it is true chat the usual term anuJtampSy 
in the Pali books, indicates a vibrating (iampJ) In accord (mrw) ; 
but the bodily effect is not emphasizecL This may be because the 
greater emphasis on “ the man ”, as the central fact in the matter, 
apart from his vehicle, needed no help from bodily reference. 

The inspired prophet of the Hebrews conveys a divine mandate 
to his feLtows. There was about the idea, in a parallel word, a similar 

^ Matthew, ix, 36 ; Mark, viiij i, eic. 

^ Exedu^t ih 6 ; lidaht xbxi 1 

* Zeehariahj vii, 9 * but they refused to hearken^ and pulkd 

away the aboulder and stopped their ears, and made ihcir hearts adamant.” 
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if more indirect traditiori surviving in Indts. In the Brihadlrai^yaJc^ 
Upajiishad there js, in a group of short ^untianj (v, 3jj a parable 
telJing of how the o%}ruig of Pmjapatij worldnieity, were waiting 
upon him for teaching : devas, men^ Asuras. (Another group, 
the Father^ of the Shatapatha Biahmana ^ has ^en out, as have 
the beasts.) In a monotony of thunder ;— da —, the deity 
gives repJy variously interpreted by each Section as dama (self- 
control), d^a givinga di^M^ compassion^^ Now we know that in 
the Asuras, we have old Iranian deities lowered to demons, titans. 
And that in the old Persian mandate of Zarathustra we have Ahura, 
the Deity enjoining compassion, and hence, the idea of compassion 
as being at the rime an ideal upon earth. Dayd^ more usually anudd^J 
is in the Sutta$ an alternative term to muJ^ampd. Hence we may 
say, that as in. Palestine compassion had expanded directly as a 
divine precursor to its development in the life of Jesus, so in north 
India had it expanded indirectly as a d!ivine idea, an Aryan, yet a 
foreign idea, to m development in the life of Gotama. 

I $ay, in the life of Gotama, for I can find ns othtr admmifim 
in the Upanishads to cultivate compassion. I speak subject to 
corfccrion, but I find no reference to it in any edition of the 
Upanishads, original or in comment. That compassion was revealed 
in imntra or in deed by Vedic gods is hard to finsJ, save In the passage 
quoted, and that was a maiiEra either of Gotama^s day, or earlier^ 
But in what I believe to be early Sayings In the Piiai^ we find a 
Wording of anuAampd and of attuddi^d as interesting as it is far- 
reachJng and long-surviving* 

Long-surtwing in that, both in the scenes where Sakya began, 
and also in the lands of its furthest penetration in later centuries, 
it is perhaps as the Compassionate One that the Founder left his 
most lasting imprint on the memories of men. The Chinese pilgrims 
have in their itineraries preserved this for us. Both Fa-Hien in the 
fourth century a*d. and Hruen Chwang, two centuries bter, wrote 
of Topes to be seen perpetuating the memory of some act of com¬ 
passion wrou^c by the Bha^^a. It is true that the acts are mainly 
not acts of his life as Gotama, but such as Jitika stories told about 
him when a Sodhisat when as man or beast he gave his hfe to 
save the bodily life of some beast or man* The later pilgrim has, 
it is true, surviving tales to tell of Gotama exercizing compassion 
as a Teacher in cass of tortured or condemned criminals and making 
no attempt to heal or r^ue their bodied. The incident of Gotama^s 


^ Bctolt iij 4, 3, 


* In fuh, dayadAvam^ 
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tending the neglected sick monk ^ is also stated as the rsisifn d*itre 
for a tope. And it is perhaps noteworchy that these compassionate 
acts associated with his historical life are given as surviving round 
about EavatthT, where we should have expected to find just Such 
worthy^ and very po^ibly true memories.* 

Characteristically different is the perpetuation of compassionate 
memories in the adopted Buddhism of the Far East. With a concept 
tion of the reality of the very man (or sdfj much Jess wilted and 
washed out than was the case in HTnaylna, we sec the id«l of 
compassion become the chief feature of man realising the More 
in his nature tn better worlds, as the Community of Bodhisatu^as 
or Communion of Saints. Amitibha, AvaJokitesvara, Kwanyin, 
whether conceived as man, or as a compassionately working 
Madonna ; all are mamly tributes in idea to the loveliness of 
the compassionate warding of man by them who are 
willing and able to help. 

In all this wide-flung reverberation of the influence exercized 
by the life and teaching of a great son of man and his helpers^ there 
is shown in the idea of compassion an inclusiveness, an indi$- 
criminaceness, which is natural enough, but which is perhaps not 
the real and true nature of the sentiment felt and exercized by 
Sak^'amuni and Sakyans. That a man should fed kindness (dnyJ) 
toward cf hh as neighbour, father, friend, that he 

should put himself out to exercize it, that he should make sacrifices 
in exercizing it, that he should even risk, even sacrifice life itself 
in exercizing it : here is no new thing as first shown and i:aught by 
Sakya, Any mother could tell us that, she the ArchH:oinpassioruzer 
from animals upwards. Ag^in, that a man should fed pity at the 
sight of suffering fcUow-mcn—here is nothing which it can safely 
be claimed was a new word in the teaching of the unknown Brahman, 
or ex-Brahman, taken over by Sakya ; rile mandate of the Four 
Moods. That teaching was not intended to present the Four, 
amity, pity, etc., as dispositions not valued till then. Its teaching 
was how to practise them in a new and very intensive way, the way 
of will-suffusion. 

It is true that in the prescribing of these in a universal way to 
indude all men, all creature we have something that may tiave been 
in range a new word, shared in, be it remembered, by the old 
Upanishad quoted. So top may have been the kindness and compassion 

^ Above, p. 706* 

* Leggc : Ftf-iwjfp p. ji; f .; T Watters ; Oft Cheang, i, p. 387. 
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characteristic, it \s recorded, both of the Founder, and of the aspirant 
to saintship: he is ^^kind and compassionate to all creatures and 
bein^ "V merely to certain of liis fellow-men And so fer 

was It a new ideal, that k is prescribed for the Jaity as specifically 
Sabbath-morals of d^c degree followed by the former only,* 

loo high and good 
For huoiau nature^s daily foc^. 

None the less is it true chat, in the injunctions of die 
Mah^bhlrata, known as the Mok^-dhaima, the wise man is bidden 
to check a natural tendency to pity creatures ; rather should he 
remember that all living things must e^iate the fruit of their deeds, 
and take no notice of them.^ But this is no word of the time of which 
we are speaking ] it is of a later date, being evidently saturated with 
the monastic spirit, which had spread over more than Satya in 
northern India. T^Ve are inquiring into a time when there was no 
such artificial culture of repression checking men's hedihier instincts; 
a time of expansion in the new rather than of shrinkage ; a time 
rather of the open hand than of the averted eye. 

And we ask ourselves ; what was exactly the specifically New 
in the note of “ compassion " (whether as or iintikmnp^jy 

which struck so rich a chord in the taught word and die live word of 
Gotama and his men I 

Let us consult the appearance of the word and the contests. 

Wc first see Gotama at home, pained and puzzled over the fate 
of the man a$ bound to a body z the ageing, the diseased, the dead 
man or woman so bound j the wail s “ Alas I this world has fallen 
upon ill, and who will show a way out of that ? ” I have seen it 
asserted that here he was occupied solely with his own immediate 
future as bound to a body. This is as forced and unreasonable as 
to take the opposite extreme—that he was solely concerned with 
others, not himself. Verily not of such are the helpers of “ the 
man ^. But I have dealt with thiii^ We then see the implied com¬ 
passion further implicit in the new departure from home and ofBce 
and worldly fortune. We after years of seeking, the message 
taking form, as a mandate of hope and of expansion in outlook and 
possible becoming for the man, in the Figure of the Way, And at 
|ength the further exercize of compassion takes shape with the word 

^ Dl^Aa, Sia., i, p. 4. 

* A/fgaUaraj ip 21 1 , 

* AJAy&yiTf 2 i 5 t 4. Cf. TAmgfffAd CoinuitnTary (F/j, qf JAf BrrfAr^k)^ 
pp. 99 and 122 for similar seDtimeub. 
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become explicit : “ Go on tour {tharsiha thsrika^) for the good 
of the many folk, for the happineaa of the many folk i out of com¬ 
passion for the world; for the salvation {sttha\ for the good, for 
the happiness of devas and of men. Go not alone:, but in twos , , . 
Teach dhamma^ lovely for youth, lovely for middle ^c, lovely for 
latest years i declare the worth in the Highest^ the utterly perfect^ 
the very pure.” ^ 

This is a great gesture, yet is there here no coinciding with 
that which is elsewhere worded as amity, or as pity. There was not 
to be a declaring of either, but of dhmma^ namely, of that inward 
Thing of the very man (or sclf| 'tvJiich would secure 

his true Becomingi whether he was man or deva. Let ii$ look 
further^ 

We find the Founder rallied now hy a Sakyan^. now by some 
persuader to the woree, whem the age Called, or came to call 

You a sa/sawa who have pul away all des, tre wholly free i it is 
not wdJ that you t^^ch others. 

The poem makes the Founder answer thus : — 

Whaiever be the cause* Sake's, from which intercoune is born* h 
docs not fit the mm of holiness. By mbd to tikecompassiem, if the mind 
be ssitiafied that he leach others^ he \a not thereby t^und. It is Froia 
sympathy* from compassion,^ 

And thb^ :— 

Majla : Hot suitable for you is this, that you 

Should teach motherHave a caie lest you 
In such a practice are not left to hang 
Strung ^twiit supporters’ zeaij opposers^ Irc. 

Gotama : Compassion for hia good th^awakened feels 
Towards another when he teaches him. 

From zeal of partJsark* opposcis" ire 
Unloosed and freed b a cathlgata. 

And this* :— 

: ’VVhat f Lie you (here) mentally dull and vacuous f 
Or are mazed over your coming discourse ^ 

Do not affairs many and divers await you t 
Biding aloof* here in a r«dng-pkce lonely 
With sleepy face, why vrould you now be sEeqiiing ? 

* Mahlvag^, t* 11. 

^ Samjaiidj-AVi^ayar i, 206, The Safcyan is here called a yakltha, as the 
deva Sakka is called ebewhere. The Commentary would make him a 
Mara **' Of holiness « he who has paMa. 

® Ibid., i* 111. * Ibid., r to (tristubb metrey 
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Gotama : Not m-cntaJJjr dull He I (heft) isor vacuous^. 

Nor am 1 mazed^ brooding on ruturt discount. 

Mj aim is won^ nor have I anf troi]ble$. 

1 lie at rest filled with compassion for all things. 

Nor days nor nights stir up regrets within me. 

WoRcning see I naught in. the world whatever^ 

Hence may I sleep hlled with compassion for alt things, 

I quote thrae to me deeply interesting verees without wishing 
that any reader should think he has in them Gotama’^s actual words, 
I do not suppose that devas, Miras, or teachers queried and riposted 
in metric speech any more then than they would now. Did we but 
know morcg we should see ” some monk of the fixed-wording- 
industry set to turn repeated prose j/^ngSj probably of a brief 
fragmentary kind, into the more stable metric diction. And it may 
well be that, himself bitten with the new vogue as to man revcaJed 
in mind^ he inserted ptiiu h&uU of the same In the sayings, in a 
way we do not elsewhere find in oompassion-contexts, viz. : — “by 
mind to take compassion (mimasd muitmfipittiy) if only, perhaps 
to give proper length to a gJfthiJ or line. But in the main we have 
here a sentiment imputed, in the character of a world-helper like 
Gotama, which Is very worthy of him, and which it is very Iikdy 
that he both felt and uttered. 

Just what is that sentiment, as distinguishable from both amity 
{mi fid) and pity? For that it Is discinguishabk appears (a) from silence 
about ic when these two sentiments are discussed, and (ij from 
silence about these two when compassian is to the fore* 

In the first place the sentiment is said to be fdt as in a way 
different from those which usually lead to human intercourse: 
relations domestic, social, commercial, political, ^thetk and the 
like, ^^None fits” this kind of contact felt by the the 

man of the attribuie pnnBJj which we saw belonged to him as having 
in himself the promise of the “ Most ”* In the second place it is 
pre-eminently the sentiment of the worthy teacher towards the taughL 
This Is^ in the first place, one of warding, Buddhaghosa rightly 
remarks of kindne^ or compassion, tliat it ** means 

warding (r^ijkhafi) The good teacher stands tn tocc 

as we say, mothering his pupil in all goodwill Thirdly, the com¬ 
passionate one is shown as in no way worried, but as on the contrary 
quite happy, fie is not cast down over the ilb of the world, or of 

^ Auhasahni on Dhammasaegat^i, § 1056. 
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any perrons in it He is not censidering any whatevcTj that bj 
any letting down, decline or shrinkage, as to men or the man. Hence 
he is on the one hand not torn with pity on the other 

hand he is buoyed up, either by a ix>nviction that the man is and will 
be no worse than he is bcliev^ to be, or that he can, probably will, 
become better. 

But I am bound to add that my interpretation, as the only one 
possible in the case of a helper of men, filled with compassion, is 
opposed to thaE of the Commentator* He says : ** When over some 
woiry arisen for teacher or pupil, persistent exposition and question 
make a torment of night and day, not thus do they torment me, for 
there h nothing whatever left me of work tincompleced,^^ The 
result of this overshadowing arahan-theory of the all-done man 
is that he leaves the lovely serenity of compassion entirely out of 
the picture. It is a woeful worsening in the scholastic attitude that 
is indicated.^ 

So far then we in “ compassion as here entertained, a 
sendmenc which is not the same as, nor commensurate with, active 
pity. Picy, at least, in the Picakas and Commentarial books, b 
a matter of inability (to behold) bodily ills ^ — herein it is nearly 
on aj] fours with Cicero’s ill ease of mind growing out of the 
misfortune of another*’®—and the good-will to remedy. Nor 
b there in compassion just what is expressed by amity a 

word which does not appear in conjunction with 
is, or may be between men, when engaged in those modes of inter¬ 
course alluded to in the poem I quoted—the causes “from which 
intercourse is born ”—where man, with visible, mind-expressing 
body, meets with man** 

I quote a few more contexts, 

A very usual one in the Suttas b that where ^the favour of 
a visit b worded as : “ would he come to me out of compassion 1 ” 
1 have not found the idiom used, save when the request is made (by 
a messenger) to a teacher of religjon- Usually addre$sed to Gotama, 
it is also found used (after his death) for instance, to Ananda* So 
used, it would appear as if compassion were held to be a prerogative 
of such teachers* The phrase may have been merely the suitable 
cdquetEe ; or it may have Implied the conviction that such a visit 

* rhMJJAt-mifggjif p. 325 * 

* £Mtr, if. £.: art. “ Pity 

* Cf. the worldly, as compaxed with the dhaniiiia-compassioii b 

91. 
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would result in a. benefit of a certain kindnot to bodj nor to mind, 
but, as our diction would (not happily) word it, to the “ soul ” of 
the man visited. This in Sakyan dicdon would be (more happily) 
expressed as Visakha put it; it would result Ln a “ becoming ” ra 
tfie mail visited 

Then there is this saying, made out as a frequent counsel to 
disciples after a teaching 

“Thai^ Ananda, which should be done by a teacher for his 
disciples^ who seeks their good, who is compassionate^ and because 
of compassion, that have I done for you. Here are shady trees; 
here are empty places ; muse, Ananda, be not carelis ; become not 
one who afterwards regrets.” ^ 

This beautiful coda occurs in the Suttas five times. The com¬ 
passionate Way-shower brings his hearer thus for j it is then for 
the latter hin^lf, showing compassion to himself, to carry on in 
choice of the right way shown to him. And Ananda knew and valued 
the compassionate Way-showing as we have seen and, as his pitifid 
moan shows, felt not over-wise in the matter of carrying on :_ 

But I am who jet hsA work td do, 

A learner with a mind not jti matnred j 
And now the Master hence has passed awa/ 

Who c*tT to mt finch (aweet) compasfiioii showed.^ 

Nor was homager of grateful sense of compassion paid to the 
best of teachers alone. 


That which my teacher wished (that I should tr^ow) 

Fostering in ine^ who for the Deathless longed^ 

The thing that waa to do that have 1 done, 

Vea, won and realuied h now ^ 

E"en for my own, not learnt as “such and such 
Worthy the speaker who instructed me j 
Compassionate, is thoo hast htvoured mcj 

are lines from Sumana's porai to his Them-unde,® And Cfhjanda, 
i lonely widoWj tdb of the modicring of PaUcfhJara 

And she, out of compassion on my woes^ 

PaT2c(h}srA ordained me as a nnn^^ 


It is in Sumana’s lines tJiat we see the kind of benefit worked 
by compassion. There is here no fostering of body, nor of mind 
as There has been the opposite of that which the resting Gotama 
was happy in not presaging : there has been no “ hlnl " j no wilting; 


^ iii, 157. 

* ’TheregdtkJ, vcr. J34. 


*■ Theragatii, vex. 1045. 
* 7itiigatha,vii. la 5 , 
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there has bcerij as Buddhaghosa. well says, ^ growth and not dedmcs'^ 
and the growth has been in the coming to be of the More, not m 
body or rnin 4 hut jn the very man, the self, the souL This is the 
specific object of companion, as felt indeed by every teacher worthy 
of the name, but chiefly by the teacher of religion, concerned not 
primarily with body and mind, but with the man ", And by that 
I have no teaching of any cult or creed in mind, any more chan will 
have been in the will of Gatama. Here and there, very rarely, he 
Js called the peerless physician and surgeon 

Teacher most pidfiilp healer of aJI the world, 

but the healing given is of that stimulus Co the growth of the man, 
even of one who, as in the last quoted speaker's case, ts antidpatifig 
instant murder.^ 

There is no question here of any hard and iasi limit in the 
meaning of compassion as a monopoly of 

the teacher. The word occurs as a quality of the generous donor of 
aims,® and also of the parents^ care ; 

. . . To do me iindne^ (ajfutfiinpdya) tbejf, 
good desiring and mj bappitiessr 
Conducted me~-Jkther and mother to<^— 
into the presence of the Buddha (blest) 

And in that precioua survival, the Sigildvida Suttanta,* of the sue 
kinds of soda! relations in wbit^ the householder stands, the one term 
in each of those relations b declared to be “ rightly oompassionatc ” 
for the other term, the latter reciprocating by “ waiting upon ” 
the former. Thus the parent, the teacher, the wife, the master, the 
friend, the brahman or recluse should feel compassion for ^lld, 
husband, friend, ser^Tint, layman respectively. These compassionates 
as superseding, in the teacher’s homily, the si^cfold sort of nature- 
deity worship in which the householder was occupied, are thus made 
to rank as so many litde devas of a cult prescribed in Sakya, So 
grea^ in Sakya, is shown the responsibility attaching to those six 
relations, so fine the opportunity for exercizing compassion, 
tender care, protection. 

The warding of man as exercise of compassion cannot but iwhdt 
all fellow-feeling, whether the prevailing tinge of It be pity, or 
kindliness, or protection, or sympathy with joy. We see on the ono 
hand Gotama’s compassion for all things described, in a later Pimkan 

' Thtragathif ver- 722, etc,, etc.; lihuttaia, § l Oo, ef, ^ 106. 

* Ibid., I 7;. s Thtregitkat ver. 47J-+, 

* Cf. ttansl. Dia/egtits if tht Buddha^ No. xxxi, and IntroductioD. 
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bock (the Pattsambhid^-in^ggaJ, as his ^^at^nment of the great 
pity in an doquent refrain as of a Benedidte^ omnia opera ” t -— 

On are the babitadons of the world : so seeing great pity f^b 
on the Buddhas the Bfessed Ones; falleii into an evil way . , . without 
shelter . . * without refuge , , , inflacedj unsoothed . . . pierced U the 
world with many darts, and there is none can draw them out but I; 
Bung into a cage of comipdon, wrapped in the murk of ignorance and 
there is none to show h light but I : . , . I have crossed ovetj 1 
am able to make it cncus^ freed I can set freep tamed I can tame, at 
peace I un make peaceful, comforted I can comforti passed to the 
utterly well, 1 can make to pass , , * * 

and much more besides. Here is compassion conceived in terms 
of divine pity. Ag^ we $ee Jesus as moved with compassion^ 
now for the Many's need of guidance j but now also for their being 
hungry and weary in bodyg and here is pity in terms of compassion. 
We see again, in a Sutra, the Jain leader made to urge a man to 
challenge Gotama in debate over his Commending of compassion^ 
while yet coming none the less with his disdples to Nilandi, suffering 
at the tinrie from scarcity, as if pitilc^ toward givers who themselves 
are lacking food.^ The Surra is so obviously a patchwork of fragments 
that to discuss it further were here useless. I quote it only to show 
the compassion, which Gotama cxcrdzed and enjoined, cmfused 
with the pity which is moved and exercised over bodily ills. We 
make the same confosion to-day our$eIv& 

And 50 much do we see, in the divine compassion of a world- 
helper, that pity for the earthly instruments of ^e man, when it is 
the pain and sorrow and stupidity he seeks to heal, that the word 
calls up in us a man of sorrows, or at brightest a grave tenderness, 
whether the image we have in mind be that of the Jesus who wept, 
or of the Gotama of Serene fece who smiled. In Buddhism, the 
monk-ideal has darkened us with the obsession of “ III j in the 
West the price of sin has overshadowed the meaning in the Helper’^s 
compassion : “ the joy that was set before 

“ The joy ”—what did Sakya make of that third ‘*mark 
(hhhana) of the Divine in ancient Indian conceptions of 
Deity : bliss, happiness i Much more, probably, than 

the brooding on III of the Four Truths formula, and the 
Cau^l Chain formula and many others would let us imagine. 
We have here as everywhere to dig under substrata, to sec the 

^ Vol. i. p, 1^6 f. 

® Hebrews, aril* i. 
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glint of some much buried thing of radiant beauty. The super¬ 
structure reiterates, in piled-up stones, that the man changes 
ever, and is much liable to 01, therefore, can he not possibly bo 
Atman, God, Divine, THAT, since, as went without saying. 
That was Being, not change, That was joy, not sorrow. But 
underneath we come on things covered over by these negations, 
covered over, that is, by the shadow of these mthcr than in fact. 

Take the little heeded Third of the Four Moods approved of 
and taken over by Sakya : I think that we translators 

and exponents have forced the note here as to inuditd being sympa¬ 
thetic joy, Mitfreude. Buddhaghosa was wrong and we follow him, 
Both he and we misconceive the true nature of the unknown teacher’s 
mandate* The true meaning is, for me, that the weU-wilier, knowing 
in himself the bliss that lies in the growth, the becoming of That 
More in the very man, radiates joy to another whom he judges to 
be starving for it. This is a good way above the mate rial isdcally 
conceived occasions for felicitation on external success, which 
Buddhaghosa brings to bear on the subject- To radiate Brahma- 
joy nee^ no pleasant evenly present, past, or future, in another's 
hap, to call it forth. 

I said just now not covered, only overshadowed, mindful that 
the refrain just cited is found in several Sutiasv But we see that 
joy arises with growth, not in body or mind, but in the very man. 
It is not a qu^tion of sharpened intellectual acumen, but of spiritual 
growth. He who is only potentially That, is advancing in the 
Becoming That. And in so far as the Three Divine attributes 
are a true conception, it is inevitable that, with the More in becoming, 
should arise the More in joy. The Sutta is only to this extent 
“ monkish that the “ becoming is, with me represented 

as riddance, the putting off ” this and that. The one exception 
is, that he is now the better realizing that compassion for all, which, 
in thus oomrading joy, becomes perhaps for the first time in India 
verily Godlike. 

But in the Vtnaya, where the joy-refniin occm^ I think once 
only, a truer note i$ struck by the speaker, the gpod and wise Vi^khL 
In the episode already cited,^ where she speaks of an opportunity for 
exercizing compassicpn as a becoming, or mabng to become 
she gives, not as a result of her becoming, but as the Viry grifund 
&f iV, the jpy that her practised companion will engender in her. Thus 
it i$ the “more^^ in the divine mark of joy, which will go with 
the “more*" in the divine becoming, 

^ Above, p. 9® fi 
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Here we seem to see the link between this elect woman’s Way¬ 
faring and that of the Way-$hower, who could rest entirely happy 
while filled with that compassion for all, which made, not so much 
for worry over the needs of body and mind, as for the becoming 
more and more in that divine joyousness, which he knew in himself, 
and foresaw as the ultimate fate for every mao. 

But it is the joy in becoming tliat we meet with in the probably 
mainly authentic talk of Gotama with the king of Magadha, the 
Samafijiaphala-Suttanta, and again in the saying of Visakha, already 
mentioned. This divine joy, this in both these episodes 

gleams out in Its proper setting : the man in process of becoming. 
Here, in the first place, wc have no dropping out of the man, 
the self, no setting up a dummy man called mind ; here is the man 
working his coming to be through his earth-vehicle of be-minded 
body. Here ag;ain is the man so working not yet realizing himself 
as even now That-Who-is the divinely consummate. Here is 
man-ivho-is-to-bc-ultimately That, realizing himself as That in the 
becoming, brought to the highest that he, on earth, yea, and for long 
afterward, is fit to realize, ready to experience. And first, in the 
Samannaphala Saying, we have the man of the will-to-the^bertcr 
at work ; he is casting out unclean spirits from his house * : sensuous- 
ness, malevolence^ torpor, worty, covetousticSB, doubt j he Is re¬ 
placing them with “compassion with the good of all creatures” 
(stfiia-pSHa-ikiita-AitJnuiampi) ; and when all this is done “joy 
is bom in the self, to the self joyous aest Is bom ; the body of the 
jsestf^ mind Is tranquiUiaed, the tranquillized body experiences 
happincs^ in him, happy, the mind is stay^, . . 

Afl using he sits in Jhana,and “with zest and happiness he anoints, 
drenches, fills up, suffuses the body, so that no part of it is therewith 
untouched.” 

Joy over the results of the good teacher's compassion, joy as 
will, I think, have been radiated to him by that happy teacher breaks 
out in lovely relief in the tamed disciple who had been notorious 
in evil-doing, AngulimaJa : 

Deep in the wild breath some forest tree. 

Or in the mountain cave, js’t here, is't there. 

So have I stood and let my tbrobbbg heart 
Transported beat. Happy I Ktk my rest. 

Happy I rise, happy I pass the day. 

By evil ones unhannted—4h ! behold 

The Master's tweet compassion ahown to me ! 

ver, SSy f.) 

^ Cr. pp. 7T-3. 
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There is in the ex-handit'? happiness at least a silence as to that 
complacency which, in some of the poems of this anthology limits 
the true vista in joy—the joy namely in awareness of becoming— 
to the premature conviction that constimmadon has been reached. 
He has a long way yet to go, but he had certainly come along 
bravely. Becoming” is also stressed—rather than a fancied 
achievement—in the happiness being sought by happiness, and not 
by ways of deliberate self-torment:— 

This happiness by happy waj-s is won— 

See the true rightot^ of the sense-of-riglit I 

(ver, 220 and 65), 

an attitude which is found, in the Majjhima-NikSya,^ expr^y 
opposed to the Jain leaning to austerities as being the right way to 
happiness : happinc^ is to be won by 

And with the first menof Sakya, this refrain : happiness happily 
won ” was no mere theory. That they were happy teachers of a 
happy gospel may reasonably be inferred from that last touching 

tribute, paid by the aged king of KosaJa to his contemporary 

and friend Gotama of the Sakyas, in the Sutta called Shrines of 
Dhamma Not only, he is made to say, is it concord which he 
witnesses among the Sakyans, oontrasring with political and 
domestic strife abounding elsewhere, it k that, as compared with 
other samanas and rdig^ous brahmarn, the Sakyarts he found 
“joyous and joyful, exultant and jubilant, buoyant and ferv'cnt^ 

without care or worry, tranquil . ^ . with a mind become as a 

creature of the wild. Surely, thought T, thk U due to you and 
your teaching And if we pass from Saying to Saying of 
the same Nikuya, this joy-note meets the eye every now and then, 
amid all the stressed “ ill ”, as a happiness evoked in and through 
the further becoming in the man, and in his sense of it. 

Thus the Way itself is called “a going to joy ” 

(i. 117). Then we find three different versions of the following 
experience : “if, on refleclion,a man who isstriving” toward the 
better, is aware of success, he may live on, in his training in good 
things, in joy and bliss ” (i, i ; 419 j lii, 294J. Ag^in, a man is as a 
bad cowherd, ignorant of good watering places, if, when studyingp he 
knows neither his weal nor dhamma^ nor the joy belonging 

to dh^mm£i fij 221)- And it is with a very psan of joy that another 
Cowherd Saying ends, bidding the men of such a gospel rejoice : 
“ This world, the other world ;—well declared are they by him who 
^ Sutta i+s cf. Sm. 85. * Ibid., Suita 89. 
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h\owSj there too where evil has niastery and there where death cdmies 
not. The awakened one who knows who understands what is 
the world hath opened the gate of Amata for winning of 
Nir>'ana. Withered up is the stream of evil ! Be joyful with much 
joy 1 Ye are they who have won to safety ! ” {t, 

So also wrote St. Paul in one letter after another, $onie twenty- 
one times : Rejoice, and again I say unto you rejoice and the 

like, and St. Peter too : “ rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory ! ” : men who were face to face with a near future more grim 
that that facing the Sakyans, and known by them to be such. 

These two and the early Sakyans were close to the heart of the 
new mandate, and were still vibrant with the joy pulsing through it as, 
in each case a “ More-word in man^s power to become, in man^s 
essential nature as less a being than a becoming. But from the over- 
stressing which was made, in the one isse, of the thing which the 
becoming left gradually behind, duiJtha^ and in the other case, of 
the price which the becoming was held to have cost, both the fact 
of the becoming and the joy Lnherent in it greatly faded. So much so 
in the case of Sakya, that I find no one, Buddhist or tion-^Buddhist, 
who sees, m the Way, a symbol, an earnest of becoming, and 

that I find Buddhist scriptuns denouncing ** becoming or hiding 
it under the altered inflexion of makes to become, and 

rendering that by “meditation \ “ 

This i$ a drab view, and to not a little degree it is the price paid for 
So shifting the view, that a new centre of Buddhism had come to 
take the place of the origtnal centre. The four truths, a neatly 
drawn up diagnosis of ill ”, with the chief emphasis laid on ill, had 
thrust aside the Way, and made it at best a way out from Ulp But the 
forward view is much less concerned with ill, much more concerned 
with progress in the better. It is the price, too, paid for maintaining 
the theory of the arahan, with the yet inconcei^'able, ineffable con¬ 
summation of **the man*" crammed and stuffed into the brief, 
crowded hou r of his li tde earth-day. The arahan rejoices, i t is true, but 
he rejoices with his head over his shoulder at what he was, compared 
with what he has become. He has no joy in hb jprssfnt 1 

and that being so, becoming, as an ideal set before him, U no more. 
The religion of his day and country conceived Deity as being (jtf/) 
only i the arahan in turn ^'alucd himself only as become (bhuiu)*^ 
Between the two, the new word in becoming, symbolic in the Way 
and the Wayfaring as '^g&mg to joy ”, wilt^ i the very clue to it 
was lost 


* E.g. flriSAMia^ synonym for arabtn. 
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And so joy in becomingj as taught and shown by the first Sakyans, 
is not now stressed as it should be. And therewith is not Celt the true 
significance in the word timkamps. JnuksjnpS^ I repeat, is vibrant 
kindliness $ compasaon, with pity only if there be need for it. The 
Greek charis, which our Chrisrianiied English retideis ^ “ grace ”, 
is the nearest we have to It. As a gesture of happy kindly service 
between shower and receiver, each of whom, as bestowing, as welcom¬ 
ing, is eager for some benefit to accrue, each of whom is bent on added 
welfore, each of whom is finding joy in the gesture—^here we have 
anukampS in a sense which avails to indude the “ favour ” of a visit 
(e.g, Dlgha, i, 204 ; Anguttara, iii, 49J, the parental care of the 
child’s good upbringing (Thera^tha, vcr. 334 )i' ministering to the 
sick (Majjh., iii, 258 j Samy., v, 380), the grace bestowed on pupil by 
teacher, on husband by wife:, on listener by priest or minister (Dlgh% 
No. 31J, on man of earth by warding willers unseen.^ For in 
every cast there will he, at back of any tending of body or of mind, a 
joyous becoming and a joyous mating to become in the very “ maji , 
to whom service of grace is shown, whether the very man be encased 
in vestment of woman, man, or child. There will be no “ teacher’s 
fist ” in the exercise of anukampH^ i there will be only good will in 
the hand to forward, in the “ man ” giving and receiving, that coming- 
to-be which is true wayfaring in the Way going to Joy, 

And hence it is that 1 have called snukamps, not the base, but the 
crown in the mandate ; not the bhavS'^ the “ becoming ”, as truer of 
man than his “being”, but the joy in becoming and making to 
become which is man's very guarantee of final consummation, 
“ Behold ! this is the joy of bis way, and out of the earth shall 
others grow.” ® 

» See ievetal Suttas in Sifwj/a/m. bt. is, “The Forest SBjr-ings”, also 
in Bk». I and ii. 

• Digkaf ii too. 


* Bool of job, vii, 9, 
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THE MAN OF THE NEW WORD 

From the world of the birth of the new word, through inquiry 
into that word, we have been coming to the other term in our rebtion, 
the voice:, the life in whom my hypothesis may be said to centre : 
the man of the new word. Here why should there be many words 
about him ? Is Jt not written in the book of GotamEi the Man i 
Yet is there one thing perhaps which may better be said about him 
than by him i we who seek for true values in this great Compassionate 
One may best ascribe to him that which he has not fully worded 
about himself We are, it is tnic^—^to refer to a great painter of my 
mce—but as Love among the Ruins, yet cv^cn there can we perhaps 
get a truer perspective of this Lover of man than he himself Could 
show. 

It is good to see two such great Lovers together! thidr word at 
heart the same, yet in the accident of form so very different. 

“ These things have 1 spoken unto you, that joy, my joy might 
remain with you * that your joy might bo full.” (Gospel of St- John, 
XV, a. Note the emphasis : tva ^ V ' ■) 

Arc you indeed living happily, sir, wiihm that leaf-hut, m winter 
nights ? Yes, kumira, I am living happily 5 if anyone in the world lives 
happily, surely I am one of such. . . . There is left in me no cause of 
unhappiness.^" Now what say you i Can a man who clings to illi has 
gone over to ill, so cleaves to ill, that he regards ill as * mine‘ me as 
ill"the self of me as ill'—can he either of himself thoroughly 
understand ill, or live casting out ill ? He could nol.” (jf^guttara^ 
i, J36 j Majjhimti^ i, 233.} 

These are, as many knovr, ^ymgs attributed in two of the world's 
most notable scriptures, to two men of the new word. The beauty 
and directness of the first is an advance on the other two older sayings, 
but that may be a happy accident in the matter of editorship in both the 
Scriptures — an accident that makes us catch our breath at the vivid 
vital loveliness in those parting sayings of the Jesus of the Johnian 
tradition, and leaves us, in most of the Gotama sayings in the NikSyan 
tradition, sighing over what of vivid vital loveliness may not Imvc 
got lost, and which is anyway too often muffled and dimmed through 
the medium of a wrongly shifted emphasis* 
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In essence they arc th tis far parallel : those men are men of joy 
bringing to any and every man a new word of joy, of joy 
because it was of the man as becoming, not as standing srill or 
wilting 10 less, of joy, because the man as having mind (rir) 
Could understand and word his coming-to-be* For both of those men 
spoke of the crown, the end of that coining to be, as not an indefinite, 
infinite wanderings but a quest to be consummated. The one, mid¬ 
way between east and west, spoke of it as “ the Father in me the 
man j the otiier, of the mid-east, spoke of It in terms of (not Being, 
but) becoming, happiness, values, in other words of his country's 
Conception of the man, raised in fme mpiCt a new p^er —that of 

becoming. Both spoke of the Highest man can conceive as “ in 
me ”, the very man, not the perishable body and the man^s ways m 
working it, but the worker himself, the Becoming one, the Joyous 
one, the Valuer. “ Hush, Vakkaii ! What is there in seeing this 
vile body of me ? He who sees dh^mmn ^ — {the divine urge in 
man)—secs me j who sees me sees ^ 

It is inconceivable to me that such men, who knew themselves 
as on the one hand participants in the splendours of immanent 
Divinity, as yet immature, and on the other, as aware within 
themselves of a mandate to teach this to others less aware of it, 
could have been, in the day of their mission, other than meit 
radiating the vibrant joyousneSS which Sakya worded as compassion. 
Even when in advice given, the body only came into question, the 
sagacious rojal beneficiary stroking limbs restored to health could 
say : “ Ah ! surely for my weal both in this life and in 

that beyond has Gotama shown compassion on me.”® Here is 
health of body transcended by a giving of health when this body 
is discarded. And when the man ailing in body 15 bidden to 
see that the man, the self keep w'cll ® (no teacher at that day in 
India would have said “the mmd“ as the records have it), it -was 
to the eternal youth in himself that his attention was turned, a 
youth not without the wa)rs of wielding brain and muscle which 
we sum up as mind, but a youth who, when the instrument he so 
wielded by useless m death, would enter upon new ways of 
wielding, with a new instrument. 

Men of the morning : so do I conceive these sons of divine joy, far 
more pre-oceupied with the arthay the “well " of men than with their 
ills. No one can experience some little advance in this divine hygiene 
in himself without increase of the joy which is inherent in ii j much 

^ Samyai^ajlht no. * Ibid.^ipEi^ 

* Ibid.j lii, I f 
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more will he be abounding in joy ” (pffmif/Jahihuh) to whom has 
come the elect desdny of forwarding others in th e happy holy plane ** 
{jiadam santsm suiham) ^ of a becoming tn the more 

But as long as we picture the great world-helpers Ksneentmring on 
one lifbj and ^at here below only^ we tend to see them as men weighed 
down by the burden heavy to bear, as men of the ** way out ”, a^ 
travailing over the Many to be saved, as confronted by world, flesh, and 
devil, and we lend also to see die souls to be saved, the parvulsi 
trahfndos fin Geison's phrase) as fugitives escaping 

Like forest fires behold them drawing nigh: 

Di$ca$er decay and death, dread trinity, (450) 

But once a year we, if we were bpm under the Christian tradition, 
catch a gleam of a wider, longer, truer inadiatian, covering not earth 
only, hut the worlds of the Way to the Goal j we see, though we know 
it not, "life whole,” if not yet “steadily” as sudi. We listen to 
faint echoes of transcendent joy ; in rjcfdrirrr Detf, rt m ttrrjsp^x 

h^mirtii h&me 'Uiflunf/rtij linking up the worlds. Our own singers 
respond, catching the ardent glow of the altar-coal, and putting our 
dred concepts, our perennial deafne^ to shame, as they hail those other 
voices :~ 

Siflgj choirs of angebj radiant and triumphint! 

Singr O yt cidzens of heaven above! 

And then we turn for another year to our muck-rakes again, and the 
joy-light fades. So we fail to Se% in inspired helpei^ men In whom 
that joy-light was their day’$ habitual wear — 

For them is every day May^festival ^— 

their ever-burning altar-hre, making them one, as we are not yet one, 
with the greater life. But either the bright ardour of the memory of 
them has been Cut short by tragic suddenn^^ or their glad mes^ge has 
been clouded over by gloomy ideas bearing on the less in man, and not 
on the More In him, which they came to draw out, to foster. And our 
Compassionate Ones become our Men of the Great Pity, with drawn 
features or with brooding countenance, more than our Joyous Ones, 
who sought to lead us by happy ways to happiness 

Christinas comes and passes, but spring comes also, type eternal of 
youth. Our Great Compassionates are the men of joyous grace, 
because they bear, not only in diemselvcs the joy of thdr own inner 

^ DAirm/napadutTcx^ 381 ; ver, ii, 

^ MijJ;Aimar i, 39 ; SuddAaaa w jadd J^dd. 
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burgeoning, but jJso a mess3fi^^“ tidings of great joy to you and all 

ijiankind _of capacity within each inan of a similar burgeoning^ 

catnest and guanintcc of final consummation, ^ot theirs is itj, not 
theirs can it be, to stress the ** miserable sinner"^ in the man, the 
unreality of the very man at back of mind and body, the perils besetiing 
him at every Step, the backward view, the way of him as an esc^e 
from fire, safety from shipwreck, release from becoming, the whirling 
of a wheel, an eddy of rebirth. Theirs is the worth in the coming day, 
the forward view, the dhamnuj-vrh^t] of the Inner Controller, the 
chariot that bears him onward to the home, in the glorious 
adolescence that the man-in-man can make-to-become, once he 
realises how pre-occupation with the back and forth of the way of 
body and mind only has stunted it. 

It is true that the man of the new word may in India have come 
to birth at a time when there was creeping over his world a depressed 
reaction from that day of an earlier new word, a time when the later 
followers of those men, the first recluses ”, they who had left 
human inleroourse to mste alone the newly taught immanent Deity in 
man, arose : the after-men, who as as iiktkshus profited by 

living near “the world and who flung in the face of it, ^at it 
was lU, on fire, sick, hopeless, and that the one quest worth while was 
escape from it not only there and then, but for ever and everywhere. 
But our Joyous Compassionate would not be the man to put him¬ 
self at the head of such a movement, and teach an emphasized gospd 
of Getting Away. If he rated it at all, he would know, as in the words 
imputed to him above^ that a man obsessed by iU, wrapped up in it, 
could not rightly judge it at its true value. Pre-occupied himself at first 
by the way ill loomed so large for hb fellows, he set himself, not so 
much to lead the brooders on ill with a doctrine how to get out of 
it—as he is represented — but with his face set towards the neglected 
well-spring of joy in each man t die happy Way to happiness ; the 
guarantee in man, that the nature of him t becoming, minding, latent 
joyousness, was no matter of a mandate about ill, but was in itself a 
call to “ fiirc onward unto perfection 

Great service in many ways to the study of the Indian records has 
been rendered by that fine schokr Hennann Oldenberg j we all know 
and acknowledge it. But it was a grievous disser\dce that he rendered 
to the study of Buddhism in his insistence on " Erl6sung "y relc^, ^ 
the '^centre of Gotama^s mantra of Benares and of his teaching in 
general. Grievous because of his having himself arrived at such 
a view y grievous beoiuse his was a pencraft to render it plausible , 
1 Ep. Hebrews vh 3. 
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grievous because of the suhservient following hh able presefiitariori 
of it, coupled with his wide Indological erudition^ ha 3 elicited in his 
own country and elsewhere, among both scholars and amateur 
votaris of Buddhism. He saw that ^^monkdoni^’ was a growing 
vogue when Sakya was bom. And virtually he made his Buddha ” 
place himself at the head of that vogue. He failed to discern in hinrtj not 
the man of a vogue, but the man with a new word. He wrote of the 
changed ideal spreading over India of that day, ihe wellbeing, the 
victorj^, the dominance ” of Veda ideals clouded over by the calm, 
quiet, peace, ** Erlosung ” of the world-fomker. He could write 
critically as to the value of such evidence as was to be looked for in 
the hand-to-hand transmission resulting in what are called Pirakas ; 
and yet he saw that later ideal, as expressed in the Pi takas, the sufBcienC 
guide to a right estimate of the teaching of a man like Gotama! 
He was content to let the Pitakas be the measure of the man 
who was not to be fitted into monastic formula and aspirations. 
He Credited the Teacher of Will, in tile Coming-to-be of the 
Way, with being chiefly the teacher of four texts about III. 
And thus it comes, that the whole significance of the sun^iving 
tradition of “ becoming ”, in Buddhist scripture, and about 
Buddhism in Indian thought, is by him passed over v that the 
insistence, in those scriptures, on the "^stirring up of energy and 
endeavour ”, the eamesE bidding to Seif-refcrcncc, to Self-guidance, in 
a word, all that the figure of the Way really stood for, is, in his 
Buddha ”, left either totally or relatively out of view. Conformably 
with his seeing in the Founder of Buddhism one who was at once a 
monk of the new monkdom, and a type of the Indian mind, more 
contemplative and cognitive than dynamic, he sees in his teaching, a 
plan of salvation hy hioTvIfdgf^^ and not, as 1 have tried to show it, a 
call to the unworded will and choice and valuing, which each man 
could develop for and in himself in his Becoming, 

Never shall we understand this Man or do him justice till wc get 
rid of the maggot of “ Erlasung ** from our mind. The agimtion that 
drove him from home as a quoting student was no more the positive 
key-note of his inspired new word than was the Jewish call of the 
Baprizer to “repent” the key-note of his more inspired disciple’s 
teaching of the fraternal warding of man by man. Not so starved and 
schematic are the rich and manifold natures of these elect men. ^Fhcy 
arc too genuine, too vivid illustrations in themselves of “ becoming ” 
to be that. When they begin their mission they are already a taller 
plant in growth than those they tell of their new word i but their 
^ WiMcilp Erkcnccn. 
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growth not when their teaching begins. Object.-lessons are 

they in their earth-life, be it Jong or shorty of that very becoming more 
which U, if buried, yet at the very heart of their message. A poor 
after-concept it is which sees in the inspired teacher a man who could 
no mote grow! a man who here and now is finished I Pootest of after- 
concepts is it in Buddhism, denying, in the teacher of man’s divine 
Becoming, the truth of that highest attribute in himself. It is only, I 
repeat, a most unworthy idea of what we try to say by our poor word 
“ becoming ”, which prevents us from seeing in Gotama, or in any 
great Helper of men a very type of Godlike W^erdes, or radiant 
radiating becoming. 

We need to learn that neither he nor That on whom mankind can 
cleave in faith, as to a rock of ag«”, is thereforii rightly conceived 
as a stony immobElity. We need worthier symbpk The drowning 
sailor h lifted from his pbnk on to the great lincr^ but the ship k 
not immobile. The tossed shipwrecked one i$ borne along 5till, but 
it is now by the greater mobility^ the ** goer to joy We too, and not 
Sakja only, need worthier symbols, worthier words. Of this 1 have 
spoken here, elsewhere, often . Before me U the title of a new book by 
a Gemian : Mdn und mfin JFirien : how are we to put that 

into equivalent English ? My coming-to-be and my making to 
become ? ” awkward it sounds, yet it h in itself the very essence of 
Gotama^s mandate, having in it, as he also had, the will, in man 
implicit, both to become and to make become ! Are we perhaps 
therefore a litde le© blameworthy if we do not get at his meaning, 
when our more erudite neighbours, and not we, have these fine verbal 
instruments ? Yet they get at it, as lying just in those ^lendid terms, 
ivrrden and wiri^ny even less than we here have done. Man, wrote 
Rhys Davids, is not a being, only a becoming,^ And yet he got no 
farther, for he saw in the Buddhist man ” what the scholastic monk 
saw ; only body and mind. He did not see that, whereas 
^ impermanence ”, with its pseudo^hecoming and its passing away, 
is of body and mind, becoming, without passing away, is only 

of the very man , the “ you and me of whom Goiama, it Is said, used 
to speak.® 

But there was a blight oomc over the thought of this his age, 
similar in this respect to the blight that spread over Sakyan 
monastickm. We have all but lost sight of that very man ”. We 
scarcely word him save in poetry : “The rank is but the guinea 
stamp i the man^s a man for a" that.^^ Talking of “stamp”, we 
tend to fidi back on its synonym for the very man ; surely, it is 

^ £ffr/y EuddAifrjTf 56, * E.g. Ji| 90. 
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said, wc valae a becoming m, a growth of, “character”, which 
IS other and more than bodily or mental advance. Yes, we fall 
back on lhatg but not as meaning the man, you, me. It is in ironic 
droUery only, that we say of X : He is a character! Worthy of 
effort is it surely to bring here our poetry into prose, and word 
by that which in religion we mean by soul or spirit 

These are words suggestive of a disembodiment that may be 
wrong, and even, in ca$e of distress, signals about the body 
onl?. Wc know that there has ever been in India from time 
immemorial the conception of a World Man from whom proceeded 
all things the Puni^ of the Rig Veda hymn and of the Upanishads. 
As sacrificed by Deity to Deity he may time and ag^n have been 
merged in many conceptions of personal gods, of deified men. Yet he 
survived, and in the birth-lime of Sakp had come on earth as the 
Maha-purisa of die Pi taka legends, the Super-man, born to be either 
world-conqueror nding righteously, or the world-saviour. We see 
here India's J&ith, persistent through 2ge% in the possibalicy, the 
occasional actuality of man in the more ”, of man raised to a higher 
power, Man so raied, in legend, in theory, led to the Founder of 
Sakya. being held as more than man, as super-man, as “ deva beyond 
devas,” the title which had perhaps first come into use when the latter 
chapters of the ** Questions of King Milinda were written, let 
us say, about the birth rime of Jesus. The title is su^esrive, for us if 
not for Buddhists, To be super-deva on and of earth may be credible 
only to a Buddhist, but there is nothing inherently incredible about 
it if we rightly conceive our very man, and see in him Wayfarer of the 
Worlds. 

Held in this worth, he, as bending here his will to become the 
More, not in just body and mind, but in himself, the very man, is seen 
to be exerting “ Werden and Wirken in life's supreme adventure : 
the becoming and the ultimate achievement of not the More only, 
but the Most, the very Man in the uttermost. 

In this hi$ call to man, Goiama lacked words that we have 5 he 
had words that wc lack, or weaken in the using. There was with him 
the Indian idea of a Alan-in-the-Highest associated with the word 
purism ; there was the word becoming, bhm/aj (hhabLi) j 

there was not the word will. For the last, if we may judge by rever¬ 
berant Sutta-inj unction, he used every available makeshift, groping 
after new words for new emphasis His after-men weakened ^Kr/jd to 
a word without the mighty associations, which in every man 
but the one Super-man of their cult they sought to evade* And hhava 
they had come to dread, because they saw in it, as did through them 
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Rhys Davids, only thava of more bodies more minds.*’ They had lost 
the man, who, in each new birth, “ sows the To Be " in himself. So 
they dropped from their teaching, and then from their recor^ eve^ 
thing showing this use of the word in its true, its new vdue. They fell 
back on their “ ill ”, and on hhava as a factor in the arisii^ of that ^ 
and on the stopping of lhava as consummation. The tragedy of it lies 
too deep for words. 

* The tymbcil in Central Asian pornayalB a pregnant wonun. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE FIRST MEN OF SAKYA 

Nothing in our problems on Salcj-a h harder than to distinguish, in 
such records a$ we have, what will have been the teaching, in mantra or 
in talk, of the first few Sakyan mmoners, as differing, in matter, in 
mode, in emphasis, from the teaching which little by licde came to take 
its place. That this change took place is indisputable, albeit it is as yet 
fer from being adequately recognized. There was no fixed wording of 
any kind to constitute a referendum. There were new views, new 
idtsais growing apace as we have seen, where Sakya was born. And 
the teachers themselves were no machines, full charged and started 
to turn out the same theme in the same way | they were full 
charged it is true, with will and with a central ^eme : the willed 
growth of the self or very man evolving That who he really was (as 
opposed to his merely Ifting That), under the figure of the Way* 
But they themselves grew as they taught, the Sakyamuni not 
excepted (was he alone to be excepted from a teaching of 
universal change ?j, and what they said as older men will have 
been here and there a “becoming” in that which they had said 
at first. 

But the records as we have them were put into fixed form (yet 
unwritten) very long after the developments of the first decades of the 
Safcj'an mEssion had come up and passed by, an d all that is left is to seek 
here and there for a trace of them. We need not utterly despair of 
finding such traces half obliterated under the thicker spoor of the ac¬ 
cumulating utterances, accumulating while growth was still aedve m 
the will to record. But we must, in seeking, imicaie the man of science 
referred m above, arid bear in mind what it is we have to look for. We 
have to look for the remains of a teaching, which was not for a world 
within a world, which w'as not for a little world of intelligentsia only, 
which was not for a world of Protestants ”, of Nonconformists a$ 
such, which was not for the formation of a Set or Party or Society or 
Sect or Cult, which was not for the formatiori of a Body or Sangha of 
nor to place these in pr^tige and worth above the kity as 
such. Truly ours is no rasy task, for our records, if read at the stand¬ 
point of their compilers, would lead us to conclude that this last-stated 
object was precisely the aim of Sak)^ its teaching on purely religious 
themes being more or less incidental to that object- 
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We must seek under this i wc must shovel on one side the 
teaching which reflects the standpoint of the sarnana or monk : the 
teaching of the man who looks on life in the world as shipwreck, 
as walking into fire, as wading in filth, as courting disease. And 
more yet must be shovelled aside i the teaching which is a 
worsenEng of the nature of the man, which piles up negatives about 
him, as being ultimately only distinguisliable as mind, which sees in 
the “becoming” of further life for him only a result of penxried 
will, which conceives the consummation of him only as a “going 
out ”. And we must see if there remain anything of saU'age about 
this, anything which b in harmony with the gospel figured by the 
symbol of the Way, Does anything survive which show^ man’s 
nature as potentially the Highest, capble of e% olv ing That Winch 
it truly was? Anything which $hoiA^ him at this or that stage of 
becoming That ? This, I hold, b what we have “ to look for ”, and 
to lift out, if indeed wc find it, from the matter in which it is 
embedded, as being of the original Sakyan teaching. 1 am not saybg 
that such fragments will be alt that the first men taught I itidU 
cate several matters of current interest in which they may be safely 
assumed to have been interested, and which will have come in varying 
proportions into iheir teaching. But these are matters which we should 
group around their central message, and not suffer to usu rp tliat place. 

Now we have in the preceding chapters dbeussed a few fragments 
which, for me, do tell of that central message : the words on tlic Way, 
on the a^ciating with the Way of the word to make become ”, 
the word on the ^u^t of the Self, the word on the supreme value of 
jfharttMiiy or the in ner monition of the Self, the aasociation of the Way, 
not with this life only, but with a goal, with the “ Beyond Were 1 
to sift the Pi^kas from end to end for an cKhau$tivc winnowing, I 
should indeed be doing a task that needs doings but this book makes no 
claims to be In any respect exhaustive* But there is one feature, a very 
prominent one in the Suttas, to which 1 have in past years sought to 
lure students, one where our surviv'als may reasonably be expected. 
This is in the parable, the simile, the object-lesson. On the one hand 
this is a likely method in misstoners^ talk * on the other, the Eastern 
literature is ever prolific in it. It is even held as a valid method of 
reasoning, and herein is often used to make error seem plausible. A 
fraction of resemblance is taken as voucher for resemblance In the two 
wholes which are compared* Where the comparison in the simile is 
used with clearer vision, the usual Sutta intr^uccion is justified ^ : 

Well then, I will make a simile for you, for even by a simile some 
^ E.g, MaJ/Aimat No. ai* 
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wise men dtsc^^rn the object in question/^ And someticdes there is 
added : ""asimilc which is original and spontaneous.” 

It is a little singular that, so far as I have been able to gather, so 
little work of catalcguing, analysts and comparison has been done in the 
similes of literatures. Especially in literatures which are historically 
obscure, such as is Bud£lhi$t literature. EspecUUy also in literatures 
which arc ostensibly based on a gospel message preached to the Many* 
For in this case we inevitably get figures and parables drawn from 
scenes and customs and events which strike the eye, which fill the daily 
life of the people taught. Hence we may get light on the place and the 
time where the teaching first took place* And to what extent our 
survey is comprehensive, to that extent are we afeguarded from over- 
hasty conclusions* 

For instance, we open our //iW, and at once we plunge 
colour and sound, the stress and bustle of agitated mass^movements, by 
the aid of such similos as buzzing bee%, wind-waves in the com, the 
refrain of roaring breakers, crests of fire running over the slopes. Had 
we an Index of Homeric similes we might or again we might not 
conclude, thai^ as h asserted in one popular Survey of religions^ Greek 
professional bard$ were mostly as blind as Homer, the simile$ being 
mainly sound-pictures. But certainly the equal proportion of sight- 
and sound-pictures in our opening four docs not so for support the 
opinion* 

Be that as it may, I made an Index of Pitaka similes,^ and from it 
learnt a few feirly safe conclusions about the place and time of early 
Sakyan teaching. One of these centred in the river similes^ These 
were nearly always about Ganges and her tributaries, flowing eastward . 
This militates a^nst the theory, now perhaps moribund, that either 
** Buddhism ”, or the Pitakas are a purely Sinhalese product. See 
how Gangl trends down eastward, slopes eastward, is borne down 
eastward. If all the people came with spades, think you they could 
make her flow west ? ” There are four or five little Gang^ In Ceylon 
—the word means simply goer—but they have compound names, and 
the only one of any length—a mite beside the Ganges—flows north. 
Nor would Ganga's feeders have occurred to a teacher of Ceylon : 
** Just as whatever great rivers there be, such as Gangi, Yamuna 
SarahhQ, Aclmvati, MahT, all of them slide and tend to the ^t. - - even 
so does he who makes to become the Way flow and glide and tend 
towards Nirvana The Ganges itself is now and then called “ sea 
and the parable of her bearing down a “ great tree-trunk as a picture 

^ In 1907 j appendix in 190S. First editions published 

since tniic revision desirable, and there are other om Unions and errors. 
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of a young man’s many dangers in life is suggestive of a mighty stream, 
of which the Suita-Nipata poet spoke his verse. 

Noisily go ihe little fills, silent the mighty stream (ver, 710). 

I think that if we saw certain early English manuscripts naming the 
river Forth, and not die Thames in their parables, we should, if in 
doubt as to their place of origin, hesi tate to say this was the Abbey of 
Westminster. Moreover, the dimate in the Pi takas is not that of 
tropical Ceylon. The sun’s heat and splendour comes, if rarely, into 
the similes:, as when the Satyan Simeon, Asita, is in a poem said to 
behold the baby Siddhattha “ as the glowing sun after the rains freed 
from doud ” ’—this is typical of the sim-figures — ^but cold nights and 
days 3.re also iii«;nti£>ned : 

Dodt dwell beneath bare skiea ? Gold are these nights 
And wintry now. See that thou pensh not 
With cold foredodc. Get thet within thy lodgCi 
Thy door well barred. 

TTic balance is, I grant, in favour of warmth^ since the bliss of cool- 
ne^ is a synonym for saintship : “ ^dbhuta.” Bat the balance of 
evidence in matters topdgraphit^ favours the Ganges valley rather than 
Ceylon. And not a region much to the north of that great waterehetL 
The mountain maj^ty of the north has its fitting figure in “ Himava 
pabbatarajS “ the snowy king of the hills,"^ ^ mydiic^ 

world, and the literally rugged protuberance, figuring in 

verse and prose^ is mainly the “little hi Us” around Rajagaha, less high 
than our own highest feUs, or other craggy heights. 

Like to a rock that is a mon-olith 

And trembles never in the winiry blast . * . 

E’en as a mountaiii-^rag unshaken stands, 

Sure-basedj a muser with illusions gone. 

Like very moiuntain stands unwavering. 

(ZJW,ei ; ri^rd^,p6+a,65i, looo.) 

Himava himself Is away :— 

Like to the snowy peak the good shine far, 

{DAam, 304 ) 

and no truly Alpine deni^n would have seen jM$t rain as causing 
the spate here described :— 

Even as when in the hills above the detn rains, so that the waters 
according to their watershed flow down and fill the hill nullahs and 

^ Surfs Ntpiifa^ vcr. 6&7. 
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ihcstr fill the beckis and these fill the rivers, and these fill the ocean, so 
in the believing disciple, p . . do these things flow on, bearing him 
beyond toward the cleansing from all that poisons." Who, say, at 
Aosta in late June, when the placid Dora becomes a raging grey 
torrent, would so word the cause f 

Evidence, too^ might, by one who knows better than I, be drawn 
from the plants in the similes. Their authors are, as to place and time^ 
between the scarcity of reference to the lotus in the older literature 
and the plenitude in mediaeval books^ So also is the fan-palm (Mia) 
about them, but not apparently the coCoa-nut palm. About them too 
was the sal tree and the but 1 find no trace of conifers. 

Of beasts too, apart from elephant and buffalo, those of the home^ 
stead are as with us, from cow-byre and horse^s^ble to poultry and 
pigs. But the camel is all but entirely absent; bear, panther, and 
tiger hardly come in at aU, and the lion, albeit a frequent figure :— 

As to the caU of distant lioes' roar 

Resounding from the hollow of the hill 

List to the psalms of them whose selves were trained 

Telling us messages anent themselvH * , ^ 

: opening versa) 

is usually, like the Hirnllayas^ a mythical figure, as of olden 
jnemories. 

“ The lion, king of the beastsi, at eventide comes forth from his 
lair.. ^ stretches himself... surveys the four quarters, utters thrice his 
Hon-roar ^ ^ sallies forth on his round . . , and beasts hearing falJ 

a-quaking and hide themselves..^ ^ graphic picture, but 

I mistrList the setring-out roar as unlikely to fadiicate good hunting. 
But I may be wrong j ic is the almost invariable king of the beasts " 
which suggests the mythical. Anyway the mnga " as hunted by 
kshatriya is portrayed as deer, not lion, let alone tiger. Equally 
mythical perhaps is the rare figure of the rhinoceros,® to whom as a 
lone wild beast the true recluse should in lone faring be like. The 
monkey plays a small bui important part in the similes. U stands for 
the mind regarded from the preacher^ point of view - acquisitive, 
inquisitive, inconstant 

Unsteady h the mind a 5 any jig|bg ape ^ ; 

and as coming thereby to disaster by hunter V guile and snare of sticky 
bait, after the f^hion of the well-known “ Brer Rabbit of negro storyA 

1 Pjs. ef p, 363. * S^f^yutia^ iii, 84. 

^ Satfa-Nipdia, Vagga ii. 

* TA^TiigdiAdt ver. mt ; EnUa-NipArst ver. 7911 ii, 95, 

* Ibid,, V, f+S. 
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Bu: it is naturally of ihe Kuirian enviTonmcni of the authors of the 
literature that the parables and so forth tell us most* %Ve see that the 
life of the town, in the Guttas, does not bulk nearly so large as that of 
the country. These people are living mainly in villages, with dirir 
surrounding commun^ field (khftta) of rice and gjain of various kinds, 
their cattle pastures beyond^ with a communal herdsman warding 
the cattle from wild beast, or from trespassing on com, or when fording 
streams^ and with the uncleared jungle, the kdnMra otgahatta^ stretch¬ 
ing away in this or that direction, never, it may be, very iar off : a 
favourite symbol of life’s snares or of uncandid thinking. And as to the 
field culture and the cattle, we notice not only the communal use of 
diverting the running streams, this day for A"s fidd-irrigation, that day 
for B"s, as may be seen in Alpine community-culture, but also two 
things : the brahman at his ploughing is in no way incurring the 
stricture on iatid-dllbig for brahmans of the Laws of Manu ” v and 
in the word **go-ghatako"", cattle-butcher, the Smiles know of no tabu 
on beef. 

If we follow our Similes into the village, or the rarer city, we find 
a host of parables and metaphors: the gates compared, as iti our 
Bunyan^ to the avenues of sense, the bazars and workshops, where the 
wheelwright is planing knobs and blemishes out of his tyres, the 
flctcher 1$ moulding his arrowpoints i the goldsmith b applying the 
ordeal of fire to his precious metal ; the potter, with oven, moulds 
in two parts and brittle wares is here (1 have not noticed his wheel in 
the Pitakas) j and so are ivory-workers, smiths, dyers, painters, 
house-builder^ Coopers^ leather-dressers, and fiorists. The arts are 
not strongly represented tn simile, but the fresco-painteFs human 
figures symbolize a man’s deeds as creating his ow^n after-life i and 
the lute comes in both as lypical of seductive sense-lure, and also as 
suggestive, in the tuning, of due measure needed in adjusted tension of 
what we might call will, and which the record calls effort put forth. 

Along the streets, the wheel of the cart follows the b«st''s hooft 
like dogging retribution the well-trained elephant is symbol of self- 
mastery i the thorough-bred hor^ too, quivering at the very shadow 
of the whip.^ The chariot of the Right passes along the Straight 
Road to the land of No-Fra^r, its syce of right vision running on 
before.^ And the king’s seven relief pelting chariots, in readiness for 
a journey where the will to special effort is called for,® would have 
been v'aJid for us but a little over a century a^o. 

I i* 7 I 143. * Above, p. 1 50. 

* No. 23. 
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Soldiers in armour march mg past suggest the armour of righteous¬ 
ness ^ as later to St- Paul. And the evil-doer whom they," the king^s 
hale before the king, is not man's only enemy who can “ break 
through and steal 

Nor are the children left out^ playing then as now with sand- 
castles, jealously guarding what" is mine ”,and then knocking it down 
with equal zest a moment kcer^ s iris a monkish simile in its applica¬ 
tion and forced the application of self-analysis kLiling desire. To the 
baby's nurse the Founder is shown likening himself, warding his new 
disciples even with seeming severity^ as a nurse to extract a choking 
bit of stick will take the babe's head in her left hand and crooking her 
right finger will hook out the stick even if blocKl flow therewith^ 

The imagery' grouped about the women busied round the hearth 
and house reveals a patriarchal state of society, with all the standpoints 
implied therein. The disciple diffident in faith is compared to the 
newly-wed daughter-in-!aw^s nei^'ousness on entering her father-in- 
law^s households The housewife testing with finger and thumb the 
rice she is boiling in a sampling ladle is said to have a two-finger 
intelligence, in common with her sisters. And the ways of women 
are likened,for caprice,crookedness,wantonness, seductive power, and 
all the rest, to the path of a fish m the sea, the bends of ffie river, a 
public house, or highway, to fire and flood, to the i^t, and other le$s 
canny beasts. As mother, it is true, she is in anotlier category, as we 
might expect : she too with the father, and the teachers of old h 
Deity, Brahma^ > she is the ideal of compassion,* But as wife 
also it would seem to be other than a monk who speaks of her as 
"comrade supreme’V and as **thc good friend dwelling in the 
house taking compassion upon her husband.” * 

The cat, the mouse, the dog are also pressed into service, and in the 
house, the fire, the pots, the mirrors, and the dothes-chest- The last 
named is of special interest in a remark ascribed lo Sariputia : that a 
man’'s mastery over the mind is as a king able to have selected, at 
will from his wardrobe the suit he chooses.^® The converging rafters 
of the house serve to illustrate old age j the house top terrace the 
retrospect won of happy suivival after death j and the here and the 
hereafter are likened to two houses of the life in both of which the 
man who has eyes to see is awareA^ 

1 Samyatta, v, 6; TAmg., 543. * vul 

^ S^jmyuffa, iii. 190, * Jjrgutiara, iu, 6. 

® 132 ; cf. Taitt, Up. IT. * MeltlSutta. 

^ 37. * Ibid. ® No. 21, 

MaJfAima, i, v, 71. i, 81; 76 ^ 279. 
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It h very possible that in many cascs^ sudi drawn from 

daily were spoken, not by way of men^l images, but as what 
our kindcr-gartens call object-lessons. The parable was itself a 
thing handled, shown, altered^ Jesus used this method with 
immortal effects ‘^Give me a penny. Whose is the image and 
supciscription ? ” And again, “ he took a little child and set him 
in the midst: . . - except ye become as little children *.. ” There 
is no object-pambk in the Sums so winning in truth and loveliness 
as this, but one, which would suggest a young hearer^ was used 
also with immortal effect. The object-lesson, namely, given to 
Rahula by his 6thcr, is stiU to be seen in the rock edicts of Asoka 
as die saying of the Laghulovada (RahuFovada), ^on lying speech 
by the Bhagava Buddha,"' in the Calcutta-Bairat in$cripiion. In 
the Sum so-called the son has brought water for foot-bathing to 
the lather, who thereafter pouts most away ; See, Rihula, the 
little water (left) ” j pours the rest away : “See, all is gone” i 
upsets the pan : see how topsy-turty ” i shows the empty pan i 
“ see how empty j see how little, how thrown away, how empty is 
the holy life of those who have no shame in consciously lying 1 ” ^ 
There are also the object-lessons of pebbles or leaves taken in the 
hand, or dust on the finger-nail to suggest violent contiasts with 
greater wholes * i and the hand held up and waved to suggest the 
freely willing agent who is not the toady or otherwise mentally 
Captivcn® Panthaka’s towel is another such, though less advertized p* 
We have considered Panthaka, snubbed a$ a dull boy by fellow- 
monks, but cherished by Gotama, who discerned his psychic gift 

Who laid his baud upon my head acd took 
My arm and to the garden led me back 
And in compas$]on to me gave 
A napkin for the feet and bade rnc thus: 

Fix now your mind on this clean thrng, the while 
Well concentrated you do sit apart. 

And perhaps the best known object-lesson i$ that of the *"■ mustard- 
seed ” for which the inconsolable Ktsa-Gotaml bearing about the 
body of her little child was to ask at any house where no ntan had 
died, to serve as medici ne for a mi rade-cu re. We have the story solely 
from the Commentaries,* but it may be a memory that is at least 
partly true. The lesson drawn from her quest by rfie mother is not 

* No. 61. * v, 437 ; 460^ etc. 

* Ibid., ii, 198. * TAerdi., CQ]a-Pauihaka, see Chap. XII. 

* DAommapadd C&my. on vtr. 47- 287 : ThirlgaiAd on No. Iiiii. 
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that conveyed in cerms of modern human sodality by Edwin Arnold’s 
poem : “ the whole wide world weeps with you.’" European Buddhisls 
have gladly adopted it, and to some extent Ceylon has also. The 
soktium is, that everything, not one’s own child's body 
only, being impermanent, the more one loves the more one will suffer. 
And hence, said monastictsm, love not, if you would not suffer. And 
so, adds the commentary, **she stiffened her mind from the softness 
of love.” So falsely rings the bigger note of to-day when struck with 
that of Eastern monasticism. The latter b not therefore wholly 
unworthy. Eoinchow the drug of selTpity had to be diminated. 

It is impossible in this passing reference to give more than a 
fragmeritary survey* I included upwards of 600 parables and other 
forms of simile in my Index and Supplement, and stall it is not 
exhaustive, even apart from Pitaka books at the time inediicd. The 
subject awaits better treatment and deserves it, for thereby may both 
knowledge and sympathy grow. There is no adequate sympathy m 
the study of any scriptures apart from their similes. These are like 
andcnr trees round whicli the creepers of religious sentiment, deep, 
old, very moving, have twined themselves. And we cannot trans¬ 
plant these old trees into the love and adoration and aspiration of 
another creed. Or at most in some Cases only, and even in these. * - 
The sun figures in Salcyan and Christian similes, but the tender 
feeling of fostering in the JeSu$-word : for he maketh the sun to 
shine upon the just and the unjust finds no echo under the less 
pitiful sun of India. The Sakyan has recourse to the patient tolerance 
of earth, water, fire. It is Bunyan rather than the Gospels which 
have made the way of life and the river of death mighty pictures for 
the English Christian, pictures whicdi for the Sakyan are so funda- 
mentady important. But if wc were to speak of the Wheel symbol 
(let alone the later simile of the Three GemsJ to a Christian, we 
stir no responsive throb j ^ little should we do so in the Buddhist 
by speaking of the Lamb, or of the winged me^ngers. So estranging 
have been the separate avenues made by the growth of figurative 
language. So impossible is it for never so ardent a con- or pervert 
who has been brought up an earnest Christian to become genuinely a 
Buddhist, or the converge, A learned and sympathetic American 
spent years in travel along the Eastward path pursued in history by 
Buddhism^ to try to find out what it feeb to be a Buddhist.” 
I venture lo think this b impossible. 'I'hcre is not for the sympathizer 
the traditional background which will have told upon any Buddhist 
whose upbringing has been worthy of the name. It is none the less 
^ by James B. Fratt. 
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well to know something about such a background, analogous to 
that of Islam and Christianity^ and to be able to draw comparisons^ 

I come to the special comparison pertinent to the object of this 
book. We have to askj of Piiaka parables and other similt^ which, if 
any of ihem, are, 1 cannot alas ! say positively, but Mi/j to have been 
actually uttered by the first men of the Sakyas i which are more likely 
to have been first used by Sakyan teachers of a later date ? And 1 
surest the following rough guide. 

If the conception put forward in these pages of the original 
Sak^ran message be accepted, then will also those similes be accepted 
as early, which are in line with, and illustrations of the nature of that 
message. And if ihe hypothesis as to tJie essential nature of the ** new 
word in a world^gospel, put forward in an early chapter, be valid, 
then are there some similes which,, as Ulu-straiing a standpoint adverrt 
to that new word, will not have been uttered by the first men, who 
stood so close to the heart of the mandate. Here too exhaustive 
survey is impossible, but a few typical instances should be uscfiiL 
There is first and foremost the idea tl^ar man, as to his nature 
and in his life, is in a state of becoming, diat is, not merely of change 
or of change negatively conceived as transience, but of if 

he be walking " by dhamrrui ”, (dkamm^n^)^ men than he was before. 
He IS, as man, not merely “ being To illustraie this, I see 

chief of all of course the way or ro^ or course (magga , 
jifflu, pafipadi!)j implying that which k its chief interest, its very 
cause : tvayfarrr. With this we may associate the stream, once 

equated with way What is it we hear called Stream’? Just 
this Ariyan Way ,.. ” and the chariot, when used, as it is in 
tlie quotatian given already (p. 3^7)> ^ man or woman way¬ 
faring to the goal (nor, 1 need hardly say, as it is misused in false 
analogy by the nun Vajit^ whereof more in a later chapter). A 
spirited simile too of a man^s stages in becoming or growth is that 
of the relays of chariots arranged for the ting'^s forced rate of travel 
No. xxiv). It is ascribed to Punna, when in conversa¬ 
tion witli Sariputta, and is for me very suggestive of a genuine 
memory, albeit somewhat dressed up with scholastic terms, and 
adorned with too much mutual salaaming. 

Then there is that symbol of tlic chariot^s progrea, the WTieel, 
nearest in importance for Buddhist tradition to the crc»ss for that of 
Christianity, the wheel which stands for the Way, for wayfaring, 
for the wayfarer, but which in legend has got mixed up witli the 

t Dr. Burlingame has puyi^bed a wort on Buddhist Parables 

* Vp 347, 
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spread of a cult* and which bj' monasticism got perverted into that 
which revolves without progress) ait idea in the air, forsooth, 
and not on solid ground : the wheel of rebirth severed from the 
feith in becoming..With these we must also associate the parable of 
the raft, a figure to which the Suttas themselves refer. It is so 
indicative of a gospel of becoming that it may be told as it stan^ 

“ I will teach you dhtiutma by the parable of the raft. Just as if a 
man on a journey should come to a great water, the hither shore 
whereof were full of perils, the further shore whereof wore the haven 
whence comes no fear, and he had no boat for crossing nor any ford. 
And he were to think; What shall 1 do now ? What if I were to 
make me a raft of brushwood and rushes and boughs, and were to 
launch it paddling with arms and legs ? And w he did and so he 
crossed. And coming ashore would he then think : Great service 
to me has been this raft. I wiU carry it along on my back f Nay, for 
he would tbink : Great service to me this raft has been. Now can I 
sink it, or leave it high and dry. And so, unencumbered, he were to go 
on his way. Even so do you leave behind what is dhammu, let alone 
what is not ^ 

The notable “ nn^ral ” h more worthily appredated in the words 
of St. Paul: “ Let us cease to speak of first principles and fere on unto 
perfection.” The Pall is most unusual in form and suggests a corrupt 
reading, but here is not fit opportunity to discuss it.j The meaning is 
not on that account obscure. The j/AffjBffld-monioon needed by the 
child, by the beginner, by the learner at an ^rly stage becomes out¬ 
grown, and may be, quo specific monition, Laid aside. Its message has 
been wrought up into the man’s partially achieved becoming. He 
needs, lie gets further monition, but the raft*st3ge of these he has left 
behind. It is a raft-stage that is explicitly referred to later on in the 
same book of Suttas,* A disciple is being reproved, that he saw the mmd 
as the man, namely as that who “ runs on, fares on ” — it Is the usual 
phrase — from life to life. This may well have been a caveat to 
the firet men, of the nature of the ^ond Utterance.* And the 
clinging to the nnind as the speaketi the expericncer 

faring on is here and there to feel the results of deeds good and bad ” 
is there stated to be incompatible with the having Icami the lesson 
of putting aside the raft. 

This Sum has been woefully misconstrued, not to say miS- 

* Majihisia, i. No. aa. > . t ■ - 

* i.c. in using diammi for what should be Jiamma, and in Ac curious 

term Dictiotia^ editors haye overlooked this. Trenckneri 

VT, U, note un-certiJaty in mensiojlS. i-.iv 

* 38. * Above, Chap. X, 
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construcred by Pitaka. editors, let alone incKlern writers,^ but its 
appitcathft of iht raJft-parabJcr, together with the parable itself, is for me 
of the original stock of teachings* The man, in the first place h not a 
static being, but in process of becoming ; the man, in the second place, 
is not, in becoming, just mind ; be is he. 

To me the raft-parable, as told and then as further applied in 
the Majjhima^Nikaya, is in my judgment of the original teaching. 
But if we turn to the same parable a$ told in the group of parables in the 
Sense-sphere Collection of the Sarnyutta-NiBya, we see that the 
whole pith and point of the earlier symbolism has been blurred, lost. 
The “ Snake Sutta (xxxv, iv, 5 :^ ^ 97 ) of the world-v?ayfaring of 

many terrors of the average Everyman, and how hnalty, coming to the 
great water he builds him a raft, in the same wording as m the 
Majjhima. But the raft-joumey is the one effective and final stage 
**the Ariyan eightfold way'^ which lands him, a perfected ""brah^ 
man ”, i.e^ saint, in the great Beyond of nimna. It is no intermediate 
means to be discarded for a better means of progress ; the man is now 
at die end, the gone-out, the finish so far as any teaching showed, of 
both “ being ” and “ becoming Here we have no weaving of the 
Way into Evcjy'man’s life in the world, as the right choosing now in 
this, now in that crisis of will and conduct. Wc have first ihe man-in- 
the-life-and-work-of-the-world j then we have the cutting himself 
adrift from that life, and then only, the entering upon the Way and its 
(relatively speedy and simple) termination. 

This finality about the raft-business as achieving a final crossing is 
also to be seen in perhaps the purest expression of reduse-ideab : the 
poems of the Sutta-NEpata (vef. 21J 

Bounds well wrought, was the raft^ sJd Bhapvl, 

Crossed, gone beyond, I coaid subdue the iood ; 

No further need for raft doth now arise . « . 

And in that late oompiktien of materials early and late, the Book 
of the Passing Away, we find the raft no longer used to illustrate 
even a stage in the Way, but as contrasted with die superior method 
of salvation used by the wise :— 

They who to cross the mighty stream evade the swamps. 

Bind them a raft l crossed over are the wise. 

Here again is the way of the layman and the short-cut assumed as 
the way of the inmana held up in contrast. In other words we are, 
in these latter applications of the raft simile, listening not to Gotama 
and his men, but to the monk of the monks’ world* 

J Myielf induded, in 
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I turn to a very different picture, yet to one in whidi we see the 
same pTC-tJCCupaiioTi with the Jact, the mj-stery, the all-importanCE qf 
Becoming : the parable of the hco and her The sublitn iiy tn the 

mother-yearning of the Saviour of men over the stubborn city : How 
often would 1 have gathered thee, O Jerusalem! . . . ” exalts the 
homely metaphor of the anxious little bird to its own height. In the 
Sutta similes we find her at an earlier stage of her motherly cares, and 
concerning a matter where the emphasis is less poign^ t, and is more on 
the very fact of the coming-to-be. It was of sufficient salience to be 
repeated four dmes in three of the Four Nikiy^ 

“ Let a man, if he have done his utmost in right training, not ^ 
anxious as to the result. He will surely come forth to the ligjit m 
safety. Even as a hen who has brooded over duly and sat herself round 
her dozen eggs, may yearn : ' O that my little chicks may break open 
the cgg-^ell,. . and come forth into the light in safety 1 ’ Yet all the 
while those little chicks are sure to do so. Even so, etc.” 

The parable is given also in three of the passages in the case of a 
not coming to be where the man “has not done his utmost”. It is 
for the rest much wrapped up in monastic admonition, yet iit bhe 
passage 1 quote, the Sutta of the Fallows of the mind (Majjh. i 6 ), the 
subject is introduced with the phrase: “ he will surely not.. he surely 
wilt, attain to growth, development, abundance,”-—words d^ly 
connected in the origind with organic life—^which is echoed in so 
many Suttas. And mote : there is the significant word, 
the Vedic here (and elsewherej used : “ the man-who-rnay- 

bccome." The word may well have lost its early force, nor is tliat 
force well brought out in translations. It is rendered as able to, capable 
of, fit for. But this for original Sakya is not enough ; the rendennp 
are tod lopsej coo free i wc have in hhfwy^ the man who was strongly 
advancing in coming-to-be ; the will-full man ; the man very much 
awake and alive as to the very man, not just in body or mind. 

Then there is the parable of the judas tree (or kiinsukaj, illustrating 
differing needs, differing values, differing attainments in growth at 
different seasons. It is analogous to the raft as a lemporaty need 5 it is 
much beworded with scholastic formulas, but it may well be of the true 
original sayings, and is all the more to be noted, in that few parables of 
things so patently “ becoming ” as the plant have survived. It is a far 
cry in time and in changed views to Buddhaghosa, yet it is precisely he 
who reminds us of the plant tradition in teaching,^ when trying to ex¬ 
plain his paralogism of survival without the man to survive, and with 
the connection between the Way and Becoming practically lost. 

I FiiudiiAi-MiiiSa, svii, p. 555 i •p. t+5. 
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The most notable association with organic growing is the parable 
of the Jeta Wood ^ i Here tile parable as it has come down to us has 
this in common with the Second Utterance : the central point in bodi 
is left unsaid. I mean that, in reminding hearers tlut the faggots 
borne away to be firewood were as body and mind^ it was not neciessary 
to say that the wood was sdll thcre^ as the “ man ” was still there, 
becoming^ even as the w-ood went on growing. N evertliclcss, it may be 
that we have here some later editing with which I will deal later. 

Another parable which has perhaps undergone similar treat¬ 
ment, and which has, in contexi and in point, much that is akin to t^t 
of the judas tree, Is that of the border dty. Here is a fortified six¬ 
gated city (five senses and m^nas) with a w*ary gatekeeper, or radier 
announcer : (awareness inner and outer), and swift chariots bringing a 
*' true word from east, from west, from north : the three avenues 
from without for India. All are submitted to the lord of the city 
sitting at the crossroads, i^e, the chief square.^ So by this message and 
by that does the man grow. 

Here we have, I believe, another ancient saying of the true old 
stock. The thing about it which is later and not true seems to me to be 
the interpretation. The swift messengers are called calm and insight, 
terms which albeit mentioned in the of the Anguttara are 

only dwelt upon in later bcx>ks^ And the lord of the city is mind, 
the mind where we ought to have found the man, the selfi 
Mind has already been accounted for under the “ $ix gates More of 
this too later. Clearly there has been editing, and not able editing at 
that. We have only to glance a litde further at the jumble of applica¬ 
tion in the “ poaching cow parable ” and that of die lute, w^here the 
castigation of scnse-desircs is merged without distinction into the mart 
as not to be found in his body or mind. 

I come to a parable which has for me now a meaning transformed 
from that w^hich it seemed to bear many years ago. This is the fi^re 
in one Sutra only (in the Second Book of the Saipyutra) entitled 
Nagara ”, the City. Gotama is represented os telling, at ^vatthi, 
the story of his woe over the w^orld^s obsession by disease, age, and 
dying, and how light come to him in discerning that the man could 
be, nay, was the cause in his own becoming. 

“ At that thought about things not raught before there arose in me 
vision, knowledge, wisdom, light. Just as if a man faring 

through the forest, through the great wood should see an ancient way, 
an ancient read, traversed by men of fortner days. And he were to go 
along it, and going along it he should see an ancient city, an ancient 

^ MeJjAima, i, pp. io4p 357 ; Lii, 153 ; iv, 125. 
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princely domain, wherein dwelt men of old, having garden^ groves, 
pools, foundations of walls, a goodly spot. And that mEin were to 
bring word to tke raja.., Patdon, sir, know this: such and such have 
1 seen . . . Lord, restore that city - - . Even so have I seen an ancient 
way, an ancient road traversed by die righdy enlightened ones of old. 
And whas is that way ?. *, Just this Ariyan Way.. - ^ 

In the translation of this Book of the Samyutta, 1 , a little over 
mid-way between the earlier interpretation alluded to and what 1 now 
hold to be true, wrote in my Baddhiim (p. 33J: “This beautiful Sutta 
which has the stamp of an ipst dixit stress *.. fbr a special purpose was 
held to He on the teacher showing in it, that be was not unique, but in a 
series of teachers," And I likened the statement to words by Jesus and 
by Confucius. Six years later I saw, in the Sutta as a whole, stress 
laid on the antiquity of the moral instinct, the “ ought the Way-law 
in human nature, shown by great teachers. I was feeling out after 
dhammii here better than before j there was, I hope, some "" becom¬ 
ing shown, but at this later day I trust that where I ha%^e comq-tq-be 
is better, is truer yet 

The question here is neither of a Buddha-succescon, nor of 
df}it7n7n& conceived as the dubious word instinct. DAamm^ i$ for me 
that Alpha whereof tlie simile of ancient city in ruins is not fit. The 
Founder may, or may not have been spizaking as the Sutta records. It 
seems quite probable that he may have. But in those musing^ on the 
mandate, urging him, travailing in him for binh, it was the nature and 
life of man that was occupying him. It was a renascent word concern¬ 
ing this that be had to utter. It was the ideas about the man and the 
Way of him that needed building up. These were the things that 
needed re-discovering And for all the wordy glosses about cause as 
Conceived in monkish formula and the Way in its eightfold dress, 
I believe we have here a true pamblc of the first men. 

Of cardinal importance in this rediscovering of rhe Man and the 
Way of him was the new word of Sakya, emphasizing a raising the 
standard of conduct here, as necessary to salvation hereafter. The life 
must be in keeping with the prayer. The Tevijja SutUnta (Digha, 
xiiij is a talk with young brahmans, showing no dissent from their 
main beliefs, but making of this life a preparation for qualifying to 
join the company of a better moral world after death. Only in this way 
would there be consistency in invoking the warding of them here by 
that world. Now the notable simile in that talk lifts this into high 
relief, and is for me therefore very genuine : As well might a man 
stand on the hither bank of this river Achiravad and think to cross 
^ Samyui/a^ il, 103. 
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he either to ch&in hiitiself Iiere^ or lie down And sleepj or 
koep^ calling, * Conte, O Beyond from the Beyond ! Nay, but he 
must be up and doing, ridding himself of all that disqualifies him 
from being fit for admission yonder. Do we not see here how the 
Sakyan mission was no aiiti-brahman attack, but the building up 
where was a weak spot in the current teaching : the need to work for 
the Becoming-more In the man who potentially was the very Most ? 

Significantly old too for me Is SSriputta’s parable of the mja and his 
wardrobe {duisa-iSmHdgia), In the charming G rcater Gosinga Wood 
Sutta, where the first men are enjoying its moonlit glory, they, each 
of them, declare how the “ man ” might enhance it. (The text has 
“almsman ”, monk, but It is only one among them whose affirma¬ 
tion is narrow enough to fit that : Kassapa-) It is Safiputta who has 
started the talk : “ Fair is the wood in the clear moonlight, with the 
s£l-treea blossom-laden, with heaven’s perfumes mtchinks wafted 
around ! What think you, Ananda ? ” And Siriputta Is the last 

to state his opinion : , ■ j - 

“ Take a man who Is master of the mind, and is not under its 
mastery . . . It is as if an eminent man, with a wardrobe filled with 
clothes of divers colours, were in the morning to don the pair of robes 
he were to desire for early wear } at noon to don the pair he might 
desire then j in the evening were to don the pair he might de^re 
tlicn. By such a man were Gosinga made beautiful,” 

(The translator in Fitrthtr DiaUgues has here, I regret to see, been 
misleading, just where it is important, in this matter of early Sakyan 
ideas, to use utmost care* The telling is in Pali of the simplest descrip¬ 
tion and with a slender vocabulary- The English translation is how an 
Englishman might now tell it- But there Is no viord in Pali^ for 
“ choose ” or for “ select", else had they been used- “ Don ” is 
pdrtipeyya, lit- “to wrap round " i “ desire*’ is Jiaftihfiti.} 

Slriputta IS again associated with this parable in the Sarnyurta- 

Nifcaya (v, 71). , . 

Why do I think wc have here an early saying ? Because it is not a 
theme which would occur to a man of ^riputta’s culture to say, on 
such an occasion, if fur him the man was merged in, was to be 
sought In, the mind. He might have used it in talking as teacher to 
the Many, the less cultured, the young, but not here to the elect few. 
The Sankhyan teaching, as I have indicated, was distinguishing the 
man (^wrwjff, dtttt&nj from the mind much mote clearly than ever 
before, and diat little company would know this. But in exp«ting 
appreciation of his statement from that company, Siriputta 
et'idcntly held that the man was both very real, and also was That- 
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who-mattered ^ the owner, the dcsirer, ihc don-ncr ; as we should 
now say : the chooser, the selector. The mind was for him the 
outward going self-expression of the man, even as were the robes. 

1 have referred to the many similes drawn from the many forms of 
human arts and crafts, such as any walk through the tdlkge, or city 
streets^ or along the fidd or river, or through a wood brought to view. 
I am r«idy to admit such similes as for the most part likely to be 
origina] talk of the £fSt men. This is mainly because I do not sec them 
as monks vocationally, but as in die first place mJssioners to the Many s 
because 1 do no£ see them as world-fprsakerSj recluses, world^work- 
shirkers in their teaching, but as eager to help men to be better workers. 
They would be interested m men as workers j they would know them 
better as such. T quoted long ago with approval Edwin Amold^s lines 
in this connection : —^ 

Radkut in heavenly pity^ lost in care 
For those he fenew not save as fdlow-bves.^ 

I still hold that the first men*s appeal and mandate was to the very man 
in each man, nay, I hold it much more decidedly than I did. But 1 
believe that the very man was in each case better “ got at ” by way of a 
knowledge of the man's life. So perhaps was Nanda the commuEml 
Cowherd better revealed in his unconsciendous impulsiveness to the 
Founder, as he halted while taking his cows home, than when not 
engaged w ith his duties : — 

The parable finished, Nanda who has been listening breaks in : 
‘‘ Master ! not one of those obstacles shall stay my log floating down¬ 
stream ^ . May I be ordained in your Order ? ” Well, Nanda, 

hand over your cows to their owners.'* “ Master, they will go home 
alright j they arc crazy for their calves ”+ Do you hand over your 
Cows to their owners ^ . and then we will have a talk about these 

things.” I was reminded of this when I heard a sagacious woman say 
(an officer in die ** Rangers I would much rather see the girl 

out of uniform at her work ; I know much more about her then ”, 
Especially do I see in similes of constructive activities pictures the 
first men will have used. Here is one out of many 

The ccnduk-makci? lead the stream p 
Fletchers Coerce the arrowahaft. 

The joinen luoqld the wooden pkntp. 

The self: that the pioui tame. 

This verse occurs twice in Dhammapada, twice in the TheragathL 
Now one of the disciples who is named as composer, is by the Com¬ 
mentary described as lacking in concentration, and as noticing, as he 
^ Light of Asia had been better). “ Above, p. 314. 
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walked^ the concentrated industry of craftsmen and how they made 
tilings come to be. In the Dhammapda it is a little boy-monk whom 
Sariputta takes for a walk and responds to the impression the seeing 
of effective work makes on the child^s intelltgence. The repctidon 
in each book is merely the same: verse and a different version of the 
same story respectively. The Comments have become mona^ically 
distorted, yet is the idea of the man being able to make himself 
become a morenot wholly lost, even though in the former case 
the moral drawn is more complete ignoring the world of men, and 
in the other, the greater concept of becoming ” is shrivelled into 
a ""taming^", 

I am not claiming for a moment that all or even any of these 
many similes were put into words for the first time in India, or else¬ 
where by the men of Sakya early or late. It is of course the applica¬ 
tion, the choice of them with which we are concerned. It is possible, 
that in cases where there was a borrowing, the loan was taken un¬ 
awares- But it is also possible that the Sakyan teachers may have 
borrowed deliberately, T f they did not admit the debt, that after all 
was the ancient way. There is, for instance, a trio of very splendid 
figures, occurring only in the Majjhima, which I incline to think 
were borrowed, and knowingly borrowed. The probably involuntary 
lenders will have been the man (a brahmanj and his disciples who taught 
the little gospel of willing one's own amity pity, gladness, poise to 
another nun who was lacking in one or the other. These efforts in 
telepathy I have deah with above, and they appear as an outcrop 
in the Pali records, not belonging to the Sakyan gospel. The similes ar* 
as follows : — 

“ Men may use manifold speech to you, rough or smooth, kind or 
cruel. But you towards them have thus to hold your thought : we 
will not let our mind be disturbed, nor evil sound escape our lips , 
kind and compassionate will we abide, our mind affectionate, free from 
secret malice. And any such man will we irradiate with mind of 
amity, and going beyond him, we will . « - irradiate the whole 
world with mind of amity, broad, deep, unbounded. As a man who 
with spade and basket sought to dig up and remove the whole earth 
and could not, for deep and immeasurable is the earth. -, or who came 
with points to paint over the whole of space . .. but formless and in¬ 
visible is space... or who came wiih a torch to dry up great Ganges.,. 
but deep and boundless is Ganges, so do you say : we will irradiate the 
whole world with a mind like the earth, like the sky, like Ganges.” ^ 

The sweep of this mind-play leaves our poet Heine, with his 
^ No, zi v No* 28, 
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Norse fir, his Vesuvius crater and his sky, writing ** Agnes, ich liebe 
dich ! ” some way behind. We get n^r it in the elemental tolerance I 
have already mentioned, but it is nowhere else approached. There is a 
fourth figure, the perfectly dressed hide, but it is bathos after the three^ 
and may well be a sweeping in from some other record. Once more, 
there is at the conclusion the simile of the Saw, which we find referred 
to as a known Saying : that the monk is to be non-resistant, even if 
men would saw him asunder* We do not read of rriartj^rs in Sakya, 
and It is likely to have been a hyperbole used in the days wherr to 
become a monk brought a man some abuse, and he was eager to 
profess himseif undaunted. Our own saying “ I will see myself 
shot first ** is such a hyperbole. 

Lastly, it may well be that the rank and traditions of** Gotama the 
Man as well as of his kindred who followed him, not to 
mention disciple Such as Kappina raja, may have led to a certairi 
predilection for similes drawn from things familiar to such men. I 
refer to the chariot and horse, the elephant and archery, to armour 
and the fight, to the raja'giving orders, to sword and turban. So 
impressive will these have been to an Indian that at a later date we 
find the author of the Mi/inJa Quisthns considering a kshatriya^s 
insignia good evidence that, even in the absence of him, he had been ^: 
fuii Nitdm ! It docs not, I confess, take us far * later monks may well 
have been of kshatri)^ rank and used such parables ^ wc will only go 
so far as to say that such similes are not to be ruled our from first 
men’s talk. 

Certain similes there are, however, which I should be indined to 
hold jTf ruled out from that talk. Herein 1 sugg^t, knowing that 
many will differ j I suggest, that we first listen to a collective ex¬ 
pression of such similes. This is from the last poem in die Nans* 
Anthology—in its way a collection unique in any literature. It 
bears the stamp of late, i,e. the stamp of probably written work and 
not that of an ancient record committed when orally old to writing. 
Sumedha, a fictioous princess, has, like young Catherine of Siena, 
herself cut off her hair, dropped the cresses before her prospective 
bridegroom, and is insisting that she be sulfcred to leave the world : — 

To Jrijn thui SumedibJ, for whom desires 
Of sensuous love were worthlKS^ nor availed 
To lead astrayp inade ansi^^cr : “ O set not 
The beards afiecdons on this ^suous love. 

^ See all the peril, the satiety of sense. 
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Na^i an the r^n-god rslned all seven kinds 
Of till earth and heavrn vs^crc still wotild 
The senses crave and men insatiate die. 

Like the sharp bladei of swords arc scnse^cnres ” i 
“ Lite the pois^ heads of snakes prepared lo dart ” \ 

“ like blazing torches ” and ** like bare gnawn bones . » 


As fruit that brings the climber to a fall ” 

Arc scfise^esires ^ evil ^^as lumps of Kesh 
That greedy birds one from the other snatch ” s 
“ Aa cheating dreams ” i “ as borrowed goods ” reckijned. 
As spears and javelins ” are desires of sensejn 
“ A pesrilenceT a boilp and bane and 
“ A fu rnace of live coab,” the “ root of bane 
Murderous and the source of harrowing dread. 


Call yc to mind how it was said that “ tears 
xAnd milk and blood flow on world without end. 
And bear in mind that tumulus of bones 
By erratures piled who wander through the worldSh*^ 
Remember ^ the four oceans “ as compared 
With all the flow of tears and milk and blood. 
Remember ** the great calm of one man’s boucs 
From one scon alone equal to Vipula*"x 
And how “ great India w^ouid not suffice 
To furnish little Uillyballs of mouldp 
Wherewith to number all the ancestors 
Of one’s own round of life world without end,” 
Remember how “ the little squares of straws 
And boughs and twigs could ne’er suffice 
As tallies for one’s sires world without end,^’ 
Renitmber how the parable was told 
Of purblind turtle in the Eastern Seas, 

Or other octsnh once as time goes by 
Thrusting his head through hole of drifting yoke ; 
So rare as this the charLOe of human btrili. 

Remember too the “body-parable ; 

**The lump of froth/’ of “spictk without core ”, 
Drifting ^ . 

Remember wi'hat was said of crocodiles 
And what those perils meant for us. 


Him will straw torches bum who holds them long 
and lets not go so in the parable ^ . . 
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Cast not awaf, becanae of some vain joy 
Of sense^ the vaster happincw itiblime. 

Lest “ like the finn/ carp tJiou ^Ip the hoot* 

Only to find thyidf for that forcdone 
Tsitic chou ihysdf in scnKMlcsircs* nor let 
Thyself be bound by fhem as is “ a dog 
Bound by a chain *% else will they do forsooth 
With thee as hungry pariahs with that dogJ 

Here wc have on the one hand the world-shy reduse^s ascedc shudder 
over any, even healthy enjoy merit by way of sensOj and on the other, 
the specifically Indian rcdusc^s refusal to see, in life indefinitely pro¬ 
longed by rebirth, the indchnitcly many opportunities needed for ever 
further becoming ", growth, development. It is the oudook of tired 
vision^ which is dull of itnaginatioti and fails to gra:^ what it means to 
be reborn anew, with youth and energy as fresh as in Eden, and with 
who knows what more added in the will to be put forth by the man 
who has become the more, with as it were a brand-new battery 
wherewith to expres himself? If it be not so with him, let him not 
blame the fresh opportunity. 

The fault, dear BrutuSp lies nor in our stars. 

But la ourselveSp that wc arc underlings. 

But it is just the fresh opportunity which the outlook of the monk 
held as an undesirable and fearsome future. The idea underlying his 
own Jatakas, the idea of the evolution of a Bodhisat, or Buddha-to- 
be ought to have taught him better — might have taught him, had he 
undemtood better, that not a Bodhisat only, but every man and 
woman underwent that evolution. 

Now every one of the similes and parables cited in SumedhS’s 
verses arc easily to be traced in the Suttas. She presents a relatively 
complete list of such baleful figures, such as suggests either assiduous 
note-taking or just memorizing when listening to her instructors^ 
monk or nun, or that she had access to some Mltika or ** table of 
such tropes drawn up, say, at Patna, in her day the Rome of the 
Sangha. In either Case we must conclude that such similes were the 
samples mainly in use for and by monk and nun in the instruction 
given, as according to Vinaya and Eutta it was regularly given in the 
viharas. If it be said that for other poems Sumedha may have 
the similes of " becoming ” sampled above, the fact remains, none the 
less, that the one poem which survives as hers is not such another, but 
jusc this. I do not forget that she too, in this one little masterpiece 
of its kind, bursts into an austere joy over the vision of the vaster 

* TArrJgdlAa^ vttr 485 f. Cf. Psa/miv/ /ir Sii/erSt p. 17T f 
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hiippine$& sublime ** awaiting one whose truck is aJcuig the never- 
ageing, never-dying Way But she too shows in this that loss of 
the earlier symbolism which we found in the Snake Sutta. The Way 
has become tantamount to the End itself, not the way thither. The 
Way no longer ** flows on into Nirvana ”, but ts Nirvana, and can 
onlv be described, as I have said, in a very world of the Not.*^ 

This never ageing never dying Way— 

No sorrow cometti therfit no itnEiiiics^ 

Nor is tiiicrc any crowd v none fitint or 
No fcfir comeihj nor angkt that doth tormeni— 

TJie Way of ambrosial + . . 

No such Matika appears to have survived, yet is there m the 
Majijhima-Nikaya a suggestion or two that the baleful pictures 
Sumedha quotes may have been listed. For instance, in No. 22 . 

“ The Bhagava has described these sense-desires in the (ten) parables : 
the hare bone, the straw-torch” and so on. And most of these are 

expanded as schedule in No. 54. 

The third* of the three Utterances ascribed to Gotama at the out¬ 
set of his career is, as compared widi the (for me} genuine portions of 
the first two, a very plunge from the worid-messages of these into the 
little world-withln-world of the monk. Its position is so for histori^ 
as to the Order and not to aJiy mere rule, that the context is about the 
early accession of men as disciples who were already samaam. But its 
simile of things on fire, quaintly suggestive of the widely popular 
sea-chanty ** Fire ”, has no worthy bearing on the new word of the 
Sakya mandate, is just the warning of one recluse to other recluses, 
with never a ” new word ” in it and, as the first, the tnaugMiul, address 
of a new leader to new converts, is simply impossible. If it represents 
an actual opportunity, the use made of it as recorded would lower 
our estimate of the really great man who could so throw it away. 

In speaking of the Pitaka similes as only in part assignable 10 the 
fiist men, I repeat there is here no question, taking them in their 
totality, of a hard and fast marking off. It is for instance very possible 
that the similes drawn from the field and workshop have been r/prfl/f 
by worthy monks In their teaching, from the first authore of such to the 
pTcscnt day. But that it was scarcely the genuine monk, the scrupulous 
recluse who would have betliought Him to use them, is amusingly 
betrayed by the Commentary on Kula, the monk who beked self- 
absorbed thought. Kub is said, in going for alms along the street, to 
have peeped ” out of the corner of his eye ” at the craftsman working 

1 Gtf/tfWii tit A/-J*. p. ISS- * i, 34 - 
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as he sat tailorwjse, intent on his job.i And this becomes dear when 
the Vinap ruJe fs read : “ With downcast eye will I go amidst the 
houM : this is a discipline which ought to be observed,”,.. “ that is, 
looting the length of a plough-and-beast ” Kula’s 

peeping taught him a ‘^ new word ”, perhaps j other monks merely 
repeated it. ^ 

Then again, whereas the monk may well have used that other fit 
simile for “becoming ”, the tilling of the earth, namely, the field or 
ifiett&y he i$ nevertheless found: diverting it to forward his own 
interests, monk. Take first a parable which belongs to the treasure 
of a Society which, in its chief aim, and work, was a mlssioners’ 
dub:— 

“ Such a teacher may be rebuked thus : ' You are like a man who, 
neglecting his own field, should take thought to weed in his neigh¬ 
bour s field. Like that I say is this lust ofyours to teach others what 
you have not yourself attained to.”' (Digha-Nikaya, i, No. xiij. 

T^e next the charming “ Ploughing ” Sutta, where Gotama, 
watching the 500 ploughs of the Bhamdvaja brahman's estate ceasing 
for the noontide dinner of the workmen, is challenged by the master 
to show he has also earned his dinner by his ploughing. The reply has: 
been done into verse, but may well have been in substance spoken 
by that First Missioncr 

“ 1 1<^ brahman, plough and sow, and when all is done I eat... 
my seed is /ai^ and rain my discipline, paSSa for me is plough and 
yoke, the pole is conscience and the team my mind i inwy t my plough¬ 
share and my goad . . . j I dear the ground with truth, and my 
release from work is That fair Thing of innermost desire {tsrscesm) ; 

Eticr^ h tuy burdcnbeai-bg teanip 
Drawing mjr plcm^h toward die Haven sore. 

Onward it goes; nor ever draweth back^ 

And where it goeth we shall weep no more. 

Sydi u the plongiiirig that it ploughed by me. 

The huh it yi^hh U food ambrosial. 

Whoao this ploughing hath accomplishedp he 
From snCcring and from sorrow is sel free* 

ver. 76, p. ij ; I, p. 172) 

But there is another more prevailing use of ihtin in the Sums, 
an yet another, both of a very different purpose. In the latter, where 
the field is likened to “ tarma there is a teaching parallel to Jain 
monasticism, wherein “action”, the deed is as such deprecated, 

* j 9, cf. 29; pjaJ/ai ef tie Brttireir, p. la. 

* Fixsya, iv, 1B6. 
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(Angytta.ra'-Nikayij 1, p, :!i23). In the formerj the commutiicy of the 
monlc is made the field, whereby the faithful laity ever ^ving may reap 
a pleiitifbl crop ofmerit And here the simile is further used to 
show that the crop, accruing from "giving” generally, will be in 
direcE proportion to the object of the giving being very wortl^y men, a 
view of " charity ” which excludes any parallel with modem charity, 
since it docs not countenance rescue work " in any form. 

It is a rich " field ”, this of the Pali similes, I have but touched on 
it here and there, and have in this chapter suggested a fresh guide in any 
attempt to treat them historically . And this is, that the earliest among 
them are on the whole likely to have been such as throw into greater 
relief the religious ideal of thetr biith-time : the importance of the very 
Man^—as enhanced by the new word about him^—namely, that it is 
truer to say of the Man he is than to say he if. It is this that 

we sec pictured in the raft, die embryonic chick, the ploughing, the 
sclf aiid-neighbour-gardens, tlic man and his wardrobe. Here 1$ no 
man as mind only j here is no man as monk only. Here are no wordy 
pundits with formulas, widi stereotyped teaching, with refrains for 
memorizers. Here are the Sakyaiis with their new word. 

But of course not here only. Ti he parabliK and similes but served 
to throw the real message about the man into relief. And it is in that 
relief that we cmi divide between the early and the laier with some 
confidence in our division as truly made. A^un, it is in these figures 
that we get away from the standardized teaching to whicdi I refer. 
Elsewhere we are for ever wandering in it+ Very little is left of what 
we rnay call heart 10 heart talks between man and man, such as all true 
mission work must mainly show if truly recorded. Where they have 
sun'ived we at once note the difference. The mantra W'as needed for 
the very Message itself The fraction surviving of that, with its 
buttressing, I have discussed. It was needed at the start for 
the missiofiers. It will often have been repeated as mantra.^ But 
the main body of actual teaching will have been the application of 
the mantra, with all that it implied, in talks, rather tlian in fmished 
discourses or sermons. These we find everywhere : expositions or 
discussions of dogma y elaborarions in a fixed wording to be " worded 
on feast days ; the work of the editor, not of the first teachers. 
In them we arc reading of a form of words as die thing of 
value ; there is rarely any vivid, living accosting of man by man. 

This it is that we long to find, that we rarely find, that we see must 
have been lost Save just here and there. Why must ? Because these 
first men were no staid, elderly ptedagogues ; they were mainly 
young men, young anyway in spirit, young as to the very man, who 
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were fired witli the ardour of a new word of renascence to a world, 
grown a little beyond, out of, certain fked habits of thought, and 
waiting to make resportse. “ Burning with fervour ujasjj 

is tile word of an old verse, a survival probably of the metrical setting 
of the founder's reply, whileyet young, to the king of Kosala. We may 
discount the, as wc say, * swank put, as in so many other passages, 
mio the mouth of a Founder in ihe day of a develop^ Buddlia-cult. 
But the dacni hert made by the new, yet young teacher from the 
Sakv'as, that a man of his calling was not to be despised on account of 
his youth, may point to a certain confidence in the truth and timdi- 
ness of his message, and also in his own sincerity, and it may very 
likely be genuine old memory. The young noble, the yet small snake, 
the forest fire just started, the man strong in casting off all worldly 
encumbrances, were none the less things it was well to take into 
account without delay. We have in the Sutta the new man vindicating 
with ardour his new word. For that matter all the " talks in this 
Kosala Collection seem relatively free from editing. Almost in them 
we see and hear the Man. They are, it 1$ true, milk for babes ; the 
king was no more than that. But his foolish little war evokes a pro¬ 
found word on war j he hears a New Word on woman at the birth of 
his daughter, at which he has pulled a long free ; and the rousing 
parable of the immifient landslide, with the trenchant summons to be 
in haste to do what alone it is worth while doing, is of tremendous 
power i, Book IIIJ. 

Power, ardour, joyous energy : these and the like are what we 
much more need to see in those first men of the Sakyas dian we do, 
who have too long been hypnotized by that libel on their leader, 
tlie set type of the immobile eternal cross-legged Sitter, type 
of a creed and a church which has come to a standstill, has Cast aside 
its own first and central truth, that man^s nature is essentially a 
becoming, that his salvation is thereby guaraEiteed, but he must 
look to Jt that he speed up that beaming. 

Let us try to disentangle a few sayings which are more of meat than 
milk. 

T issa his cousin \$ depressed or bilious or both. His cousin Gotama 
first heartens him by a calk on the great Adventure of the Way, (before 
which, a fH^dantic section on the five skandhas has been inserted). We 
then see him driving in the great figure of wayfaring and the end lying 
beyond with words like so niany magnetic shocks of will-healing : — 

jfhkirama, Tisja / Tissfi I * * . 

artuggn/jfTia . . . ahay . . . ” ^ 

^ Samyufia^ ill, 108. 
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Now these wor< 3 s mcati of great joy, Tissi. . , 

I by exhorting, I by helping, I by instnjcdng 1 know of no such 
sentences tn Pali construction as are the last clause The readings 
differ, and the Burmese emendation does not emendate. Nor have 
I at hand the Commentary. With perhaps ill-advdsed impatience 
I venture to see here the very idiom for “what use is it to 

you that 1 exhort, etc. i ” Then only do we see, that here we 
have, from the buried years, a very shout of joyous comradeship 
in the new vista of the Way and the fellaw-wayJarcrs ; “ Be of 

great joy, my lad ! (See ivhat lies ahead ! Sec all the morc-in-life I 
show you in what lies before you Whai nud fsr is iherf 
that 1 preachy that 1 j&Mr aid^ that 1 mstrtat ? And this 

with hands upon head, upon shoulders, or within handgrasp. Is 
not this perhaps a truer picture than the solemn cross-legged seer 
speaking of skandhas, of lusts, of die world and of life as only tragic ? 

To that other cousin too, Mahanama the Sakyan, a layman of 
worth, sincerely devoted to Gotama, we just catch (preceding the 
stereotj^ped sayings of a creed), a word or two of direct encourage* 
ment. GoEama is going on tour ^ Mahanlma asks i Among men 
living in divers ways, how is it best I should live, while you are away ? 

Keep faith,' ^ is the reply, “ keep up effon (no word for * will ’ here) j 
watch over thought; practise musing ; have praj^ (let the Self 
value}^^* ^ Here we have the i^rly category of the five spiritual 
faculties,- and with them we may well have the founder's advice. 
The rest is late crcdal matter. Again, we have Mah^nama shrinking 
from death, scared apparently, in a modem way, at the danger in 
street traffic. What would be his fate were death sudden ? Have 
no fears, cousin, have no fears,^^ is the answer, “ you have lived a 
good life : not evil will be your dying, not evil will be your passing 
hour. Your body may become the prey of this and that, but you 
youTwIf will rise up, will go to better things (vtstsa-gamiy^ ^ The 
rest here too is credaL 

Here again is a word, free from all credal admonition, going 
straight to the heart of things : The aged sick Nakubpitar comes 
for comfort. Gotama rejoins : " Verily, householder, your bod? is 
in poor health, and you live with pain. Sec to it that the man, the 
self, keeps well.” ^ Here the credal matter is appended in an after- 
meeting with a disciple, highly suggestive of later editing. And 
further, both here and in the foregoing reply, the words self, or man 
are not there 5 what wq find is ** mind ” (fir/a) ; mind is said 

^ jf^pittara, v, L < Ibid.* i* 39.^22. 

* Vf 369. * Ibid., hi* T f. 
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to ajrvive deaUi i miiid is to be kept in health. Xhe former of 
these two statemencs would be in conflict with the statemerit 
given under the raft-similes- Both are later than the day of 
early Sakya; both are obvious glosses. 

Lastly, I see in the talk with M^andi}^ a wandering student such 
as the first men had been, something that is not edited out of all its 
first shape, albeit the editor has not been quite idle. I cannot take up 
space with it here, and a good transJacion is with us.^ The openihg is 
an outstanding episode, vivid, probable, with Gotanna as the guest of a 
brahman. It is the Wanderer who is hostilep With courtesy and ardour 
Gotama opens up for him the vista of the Health, the Wellbeing, not 
of body or mlnJ, but £?/ thr mm. And for once the word Nirvana is 
Worded as the consummation of man^s Jualth^ with all that hinders 
that uttermost-weal extinguished- 

Here then are just a few fragments surviving to show to some little 
extent how I hear those first Will-mis^oners spreading their glad 
tidings of good will of the Man, the Man held by the current 
teaching as tging the High^t, but needing to realize that the Highest 
was to be a a long upward Way of mffUftg /a hfcome. 

^ Furi^^r DmUgvft ^iAe BudJAaf by Lord Chalmers, i| JSjlf* 


PART II 
XVIII 

SAKYA ORPHANED 

I have now completed^ so lar as ic is givtn mt, for this work, 
che inquiry into what consdruted the onginaJ majidate of Sakya^ the 
gospel of Gotama^ and his leading co-workers. This is not the 
teaching mainiy emphasized in the Pi^kas, nor in any portion of 
them. Nor for that matter is it the leaching as yet discovered in 
any odier Buddhist literature, in whatever language it survives. 
But ihf Pitakus betruy if they do not place it on the pedestal 
whore it should be. It would be, were the Pf^kas the work of 
men, whease values were tile values of the Founder and his con^ 
temporaries, in chetj' prime. But they are not i they are the work 
of men carried out during a period lasting from, say, the last 
quarter of Gotama^s ministry to a period luhsequfnt to the time of 
Asoka and the Third Congress, a period not far short of five 
centuries. Dunng that time, much was undergoing change i 
tendencies, which were in their infancy at the birth of Sakya, 
had grown strong and unwithstandable j ^'alues strong at that 
time had depreciated^ And, pregnant event, north India had 
experienced the rapid rise, on the upheaval following Greek 
in^'asion, of a Chakravarti, a world-monarchan Indian 
emperon Lastly, but not least, there came the transfer of that 
specific line in Sakyan energies which resulted in the PaJi 
Pimkas to a new land, to Ceylon, where “the man” was 
otherwise conceived, where the memorized sayings in some form of 
Prakrit were reworded as Pali, where the Said became in time the 
W ritten. 

Of those tendencies, of those values, it is these three which we have 
in what follows to keep ever in view :— 

(ij die depreciated v'alue in the concept man j 

(2) the growing tendency to Seek the man in the mind 5 

(3J growing r^me of the monk. 

Nor should we lose sight of the supcr-monardi. 

With these tendencies and valurrs, I have already dealt to some 
extent. I was digging under these, the burying supcr-^tmctures, and 
reference to the changes was, if incidental, unavoidable^ I am now 

3S9 
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concerned mainly with the super-stnicturt^ in other words, tuiih 
thr valufs ^mphaiizid in th^ Pipk&s^ and not merely betrayed. My 
book is not mainly concerned with them. But handled they must 
be, if only to bring the treasure buried beneath them the better to the 
surface. On the pregnant fact of the super-monarch 1 have also a 
word of comment- 

In my book, Gotama the i have tried to reconstruct 

the corpomie activities as going on tn, shall I say ? the last decade 
of the founder's life. I have located these activities as mainly, or 
wholly at Saratthi, for which evidence is not wanting. Thus a 
quite disproportiQnace number of Suttas are associated with Savatthi, 
many of them with the curt heading : Situstthi nld^na^} There 
are five other such curt headings, but they are aU in the latter part of 
the Third NiMya, and suggest a late collecting of memorized 
Sayings, possibly a search for and a sweeping in^ nmie for the great 
revision of repeatings said to hav^c been carried out at the Third 
Congress- Again, when the Founder on the tour he undertook in 
extreme old age fell ill, his companion Ananda is said, in the Com¬ 
mentary^, to have gone after the cremation to Savatthi, and there, 
Steeped in grief, to have resumed his customary service on the 
beloved Master as if he were still there hh A?™, to be waited 
on I and then, rousing himself to have spread the new?, causing 
much mourning among the townsfolk, to whom the passing of so 
venerable a figure must have been as was to those of Windsor and 
Balmoral the passing of idle aged Queen at Osborne. 

And as to that tour, made when walking must have been an 
ordeal for one whose body was, as he may indeed have said, “ only 
kept going as was a wom-out cart^^^ it b now a few years since I 
said, in the teeth of the Pitakan refrain, that, for some reason care¬ 
fully suppressed, it was with a gr^t company but alone with 
cousin Ananda.* Only one critic noted at the time, to me, that 
this was contradicting the books. But then very few critics or 
Buddhists arc on speaking terms with the detailed contents of the 
books. I did not then g^ve any reasons, and in my book referred to, 
I have again, in repeating the heresy, given no reasons which would 
weigh. I said only : Reading attentively, men could see for 

themselves. , . I will here try to show what, $o reading, we get. 

The lour-Suttantas '■ of the Dlgha^Nikaya are all in the first, or 
Sitakkhandha division, which oomprkes the first thirteen Suttantas 
(vol. i). They are six in number, to wit, i, iii, iv, v, xh, and xiii. In 

^ ** BuddhisiD and the Negative/’ JPTS.t 19 £4-7 i Kindr^J 
iii^ iv^ Introducdofu- ■ “ BuddlusiiL and the Negative/^ 
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every case the opening 1$ with an Edcntical formula : “Thus have I 
heard. The Blessed One was once wayfaring along the high road 
between X and Y with a great company of monks, with not morfi 
than 500 monks.” The last tour of his life occurs, as rcadErs 
will know^ m the second Sultanta of the middle division entided 
Great, = “ important.” It does not come at the beginning of 
the SuttanCLj as do the earlier tours of the DTgha. It starts 
with the paragraph numbered by our editors as thirteen. No 
start as Such is worded. It begins abruptly : “ Now when the 
Blessed One had sojourned at Rajagaha a$ long as he pissed, he 
invited Ananda t Come, Ananda, we shall go to Ambalatthika. 
Even so, sir, assented Ananda. Then the Blessed One with a great 
monk-company proceeded to Amhabtthika."" This formula is 
repeated for farther walks eleven times, till the fateful Kusinlra 
is reached. Nowhere else, in any tour in any of the Nikayas, 
have I come across a walk bc^nniiig with that invitation is ofir 
Fnmj with its pathetic suggestion, when once we have deleted the 
last sentence in its oddly diminished wording, of the two aged 
men warily plodding along from village to village. 

Now I say not that my inference amounts to what actually 
took place. But there must be ^me rea^n for this departure from 
the previous tour-formula, repeated six times in the Dlgha. There 
must be some reason for the reiterated appeal or bidding to Ananda 
only, and for the %^ery evident comradeship of Ananda throughout 
till he is left weeping beside the “man "-deserted body. I believe 
that, if this tour be read attentively and comparatively, the shadowy 
“great monk-sanghawill dissolve, and the two aged men will for 
the first time stand out in a sharp relief that is true. Ac the Last 
scene ioo, there is no sign whatever that anyone was present save 
Ananda, widi whom we may imagine will have been a physician 
hastily fetched, and perhaps also the few women who in tears were 
the first to come to mourn.^ It is incredible, that the $hadowy 
many would have sufFered him lo lie there in the open, on a cloak 
between the two sal-trees, with no ministering activides^ 

I cannot but think ttiat this moving scene has been read with 
little or no reconstructive imagination qn the part of writers and 
readers, else this matter of the tour, in its unique wording, and of 
the dying, little befitting the passing of a leader so encirdy devoted 
to his followers over such a long period, would have come up for 
the critical discussion due to it. And if I have tried to discuss it in 
this book, the subject of which is not the life and passing of 
^ Fiaaya^ ii 1 Culkvagga, xi, i, lO, 
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Gocima, but the message he lived and taught^ it is to Illustrate vrhat 
I mean by the need, in getting at that message, to read attentively, 
to read between the lines, to read with a certain amount of, I 
think, wholesome mistrust, to read with an imagination which 
would get behind the records, compiled, resised, and finally written 
each and all at different periods of time, at different places. 

And there are other features in those last days, con¬ 
cerning which we have been reading with sluggish reconstructive 
imagination. We tend to forget, to overlook, or perhaps we have 
not even known, that in those two aged tourers we see almost 
the only survivors of the original or very early Sakyaputtiyas. 
And that means two lonely comrades of the Old Brigade. 
Kaccana was still there, but at Avanti (Majjhlma, Sutta S4); 
and there was Kassapa, but living by choice as a recluse. 

There was. It Is true, still Anuruddha, also aged, but he was ever a 
conRrtncd recluse, and we have more than one account of the Leader 
going to visit him ^ and not,as in ICondai^ha’s case, of him visiting the 
Leader.® Now it is true, that in the deathbed scene we have 
Anuruddha suddenly emerging, and correcting Ananda’s moan : 
“ He is dead ! " by saying: “ Nay, he i$ In trance.” ® Anuruddha is 
also credited, both here and in a slightly different version in the 
Anthology, with a very lovely couple ofstanias on the passing.* The 
latter feature is of course of litde or no evidendal value, for he 
may well have uttered a response on hearing the news in his 
retreat, and this may have been put into metre by others 
whose business this work was, or by himself. 

But even if we expbin the verses in the Dlgha in this way, it will 
seem, to most, very wantonly sceptical to go further and say, that the 
verse-maker himsdf was not righdy described as present. It will 
be said : Surely he was, for as a noted muser, he better than Ananda 
would recognize the difference between trance and death. I would 
be the last to discredit a line in the records, where I see no rdton 
for doing so. It is a weary and disappointing work to be seeking 
the true, and to have so often to find what is not the true, even if 
the untrue be put in with the laudable motive of apologia or edifica¬ 
tion. Why I see no Anuruddha at that last scene is the utter 
silence in (he record on a matter where he, of all survivors, would 
have been first to record what he heard and saw, hut where 
he did neither. 

If we look at the first utterance, we see in the record a glowing 

' e.g. MuJjAinttif No. 3t' * i, I 93 > * iij 1 S^- 

* Ibid., 1 57. 
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account of unseen witnesses to that utterance. We do not know 
who testified to thisj nor to what extent it was subsequently 
“ dressed up ” in the brave array of a sort of wireless message passed 
on from world to world. But it is there. Somehow it Came there. 
There were^ it is said, only sbe persons present; there may have 
been more i only five are named as joining the speaker at onoe. 
All were vtgprous, keenly interested men. We have seen, that 
to testify to unseen presences was a feature in early Sakya from 
the very firet, in both the Founder and a few others of his men. 
But we do not know which of those six could have then testified 
save only Gotama himself. But at his dying we have an event 
which Buddhism has celebrated a$ of the utmost wei^t, dating 
events from it as the begiruiing of an era : thus in the Dtpavamsa . 

Four mouths after Parinibblna, the fint Recital will uke placet a 
hundred and eighteen years later the third recital will rate place- 

Similarly, in the Mahlvarnsa and Commenurio- Is it then 
Lkcly, that an event, so very grave at the time, so very weighty in 
the years to come, should have been let pass in utter silence as to 
any such testimony to unseen witnesses, had there been a witness 
of known competence to testily to their presence ? Gating that 
the monastic teaching comes in here, namely, that this man was 
passing not on in the worlds, but out of all worlds, is it for all 
that likely, that the governors of worlds (who ate recorded as 
making pronouncements on the passing) would have failed to testify 
by their presence, to so supreme a passing, and that the homage of 
their presence would have been suffered to pass unnoticed by a 
witness like Anuruddlia, a “ man who saw ” ? Anuruddha Bt <9 
have been there, summoned possibly by a messenger sent by 
Ananda, as was probably the case with iCassapa; he may 

have testified to the “ Musing ” of the dying man, so queerly 
recorded; he is taid to have ordered Ananda to act as his 
messenger; he is said to have interpreted the wishes of unseen 
willcrs in a matter quite unimportant to them—^thc place, 
relative to the village, of the cremation—but would he not 
surclv have witnessed to more, had he indeed been there ? 

Shall wc say, there is here no reason to doubt Anuruddha’s 
presence ? Or shall we interpret the silence as to a tradition of unseen 
attenckmt companies in this way :—There was no such tradition, 
because the interest of Sakya in other worlds and in deva-intercourse 
was waning. When the old memorized Sayings in dilFcrcnt versions, 
underwent, at a later date, or dates, sen^afta, or compilation into 
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rtsLindtd-off divisions, there was a felt need to make here and there 
apologias for this and diat shortcomingj or give some weight)' sanction 
for this or that rraditiona] feature^ There was need lo camou¬ 
flage the unseemliness of the secluded passing away j diere was 
need to explain an old saying stating that the Man, in his passing, 
was in Jhina, this, as I have shown in a previous chapter} 
meaning “access to de%^"V to another world \ and this, 
according to the Ucer theory of nirvana and parinirvana, was 
anomalouS} and had either to be dropped out, or sanctioned by 
the alleged presence of a great and honoured clairvoyant I Eke 
Aiiuruddha. There was need to give weight to the surviving 
tradition of a change in cremation arrangements as being somehow 
associated with a mandate “from withotit'*. Now in the first 
place, there had survived a verse ascribed to Anuruddha on the 
Leader's passing j secondly, of the few great First Men, Kacc^na 
was living alar at Avanti, Gavampati was afar and age-weakened, 
Kassapa came, in the tradition, after the event, when the cremation 
was over-due. There remained only Anuruddha. And further, 
Anuruddha^s psychic fame would avail to sanction the keeping 
in of those two features : the Jhana, ending on the Fourth Stage, 
which was traditionally that of entering into derarinicrcourse, 
surviving in tradition about the Man who, it had rs™ u hi 
was no longer in any world of personal being j and the unexplained 
tradition of the changed location, explicable perhaps by the link 
between Brahml and the North—the sign of his advent being 

splendid light coming from the Nordi*'®—but needing the 
endorsement by Anuruddha. 

And so we have the aged recluse Anuruddha clothed for a 
moment in , the demi-god Authority , , and brought 

to the front of the stage, bidding his cousin Ananda, as 
as equal or inferior, be his living letter, and obeyed 
by Ananda as an inferior would answer his superior ; 

To some extent, the situation is thereby raved. Let it not be 
thought} that the criticism is frivolous. Greater critics than I have 
made dear the patch-work character of this Suttanta, interweaving 
old sayings with much Sutta-dlscourse, and that for a special 
purpose, or purposes. They have, I think, overlooked the patchwork 
in the central episode, a patching which is, from the point of view of 
the exegesist and the apologist, even more needed, even more 
justifiable than the rset* 


^ D/pufp^ftL 
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I incline to think th^t the fact of the sur^^vors^ loneliness is 
dimmed by the^ this time more obvioiis, glo^ of the taJk with Sin- 
putca inserted in the la^ tour, a.t a time when Sariputni had passed 
away, perhaps many years earlier. We know from, the Suttas, and 
also from the Jataka “ preseni^lay ” episodes, that both Sariputm 
and MoggaUana died before their Leader,^ and one of the latter 
episodes would lead the credulous reader to think that the former^s 
going preceded that of the Leader by a very short inter^^al. There 
is further the mideading translation somewhere, rendering Gotama's 
tribute to his beloved brother-in-work 

+ , . that Wheel 

Doth S^ripucta after my esaniple turn A 

as vriU turn after me **, as if he was to be the Leader^s heir and 
successor. That the Suttanta of the Decease is to a large extent a 
patchwork of passages from other Sayings has been shown 
in detail by Rhys Davids, and this passage is such a patch, 
cut out from the Sampasadanlya Suttanta of the last division 
of the Digha. Its insertion here, where it is out of place (else 
should we have su rely had the death of Siiiputta narrated 
as immediately following), is as I read it a word of apologia to 
the great man who had, for reasons I have suggested in G$t^ma 
ih jifuw* left once and for all the Bavatthf Sangha, where the 
framing of formulas was going on in a way he had realized to be 
one of which he disapproved. The old lion was^ 1 conceive, 
aroused, and it may he, that sore and indignant he set out 
alone for the Iasi time to tell his message.® If this be true, it 
explams the anomaly in the Come, Ananda It was a veiy 
awkward situation, which the recorders had sul^equently to 
face, and in their wuy they met it as best they could, with 
memorized sayings exalting the powers of their Founder in 
prophecy, in in in rapt musing, in the Lokflyata or 

world-lore about earthquakes, and in dwelling on the three^fold 
institute of Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha, which the aged leader 
would certainly not have used as a “slogan” in his day, 

I have little hope of doing mote here than making suggicstions 
which a later generation may find are not without weight. If I go on 
to say, that not only was the dying of the Founder an event as 

* Sumyaiidj t63 i v* 64 f 

a Sisffa-NlpJ/a and ; Sek. 

® The culminating pathos here k that a set lecture k put into his mouth 
on the subjects: morality, Concerttratiorsi (divine) wisdom, which is not 
anywhere in the records a triple teat a55ocktcd with him. 
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lonely as it was unexpectedly sudden, that not only were the ftineml 
arrangeoricnts of a very hurried kind, that the first general 
conference, miscalled Council, was also hurriedly convened, 1 
have little hope of carrying readers with me — least as yet. 

Agreement with the first of these three condusions is hindered by 
the rmny, indefinitely kter representations of the Dying in sculpture 
and other w^ay$ of graphic art, lending a sense of solemn and expected 
climax to a scene which actually lacked such an atmospherep Then, too 
the sudden collapse of a victim to a fatal seizure of dysentery, where 
there may well have been a lingering for a couple of days only, 
is artificially softened by the Founder being represented as able, after 
the seizure, to arise and take a walk, as well as give more admonitions 
to Ananda, and point a last convert to the Way, in words which will 
surely have been different from the stilted form in which they arc 
reworded. I have been told tliat in our own day the empress Hsi, 
while suffering from dysentery before her death, was able to compose 
verses. Well, it is one thing to sit up and write lines, tended in 
luxurious surroundings, or at best to murmur metrical cadences 
taken down by an attendant scribe j it is another to be weathering 
an attack described as very violentj in the open lying on a doak, 
and in the eighties- 

Agreement with the second conclusion does not suffer camouflage 
in the record. Something of the kind there may be in Kassapa's 
sudden arrival being really due to a message sent by Ananda, Ac¬ 
cording to the record, Kassapa walking from Pava to Kusinara with 
the stereotyped reffnue of a great teacher: wi th a great company of 
the monks, with just 500 monks,” meets an AjTvaka, and says : 
“ Sir, would you be knowing our teacher ? Apparently—I say this 
because the sp^ker of the following is not named — -the ascetic replies : 
“ Yes, I know him j the saTnami Gotama passed away a week ago from 
to-day . - . ' " Thereupon follows a burse of lamentation from the 
monks. ^ 

Is it not much more likely, that we have here the half-forgotten 
fact of a message sent by Ananda, alone, uncomraded, to the 
influential colleague he knew to be not very far away, sent by a 
messenger he only secured after a few days ? Come ! '^ his & O 5 
will have said, “do you not know our Teacher is dead The 
<}uestion as put by Kassapa is <juite meaningless. The answer, if 
said by Kassapa would be equally so, for the kmennng would have 
found utterance when Kas^pa learnt the news, not when he 


^ iij i6t. 
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announced it to a stranger. When once we get rid of those “just 500 
monb ” of retinue, the situation of poor venerable Ananda su^ests 
such solutions. 

The whole is at the best a blurred account of half-fbrgotten 
sayings, pieced u^ther, at a much later date, with much borrowing 
from other portions, and with a certain amount of camouflage 
to cover the apparently unseemly desertion of the lonely tourer, such 
as the fliUing of sky-flowers, the suppression of Ananda’s SOS 
message and more • the whole leading up to that which had come 
into &kya and was new : the cult of the relics. 


XIX 

SAKYA IN CONFERENCE 

As to the third condusion : that the First SangJti^ commonly 
called Council, at Raji^ha was more or less of a hasty procedurei 
I am not wishing to stress this. 1 have come to the conclusion from 
the account given in the Vinaya. This is a meagre^ jejune picture, 
about as unlike the reverent and dignified procedure, which should 
have followed on so great and solemn a crisis as could well be imagined. 
If we turn to the Commentaries:, we find an attempt to make this in 
part good by much talk of preparations made for it at Rijagaha, and 
of Ananda canvasing for attendance at it in Savatthl. 

Let us glance at the older account. The Conference is called 
“that of the five hundred", as the Second was “that of the 
seven hundred There may, in the former, be the result of an 
editorial agreement to be consistent with the number in the rednue ‘■ 
assigned to the toiir^^utta formula cited above ^ but it is anyway 
refreshingly sober in limitadon, and is probably no exaggeration 
of the number that could be summoned in the short interval between 
the funeral in the MaJk republic’s territory and the meeting during 
the rainy season at Rajagaha. 

That there was need for prompt action is made fairly evident. The 
swift outcrop, in the person of Subhadda (of course a different person 
from the last convert, who so soon “ graduated " as arahanr—the name 
is very common), of that tendency to divergent teaching and riten 
sodality, which broke out so strongly in the following centuries, 
shows this. Not less does that first Seceder (dating from the Passing) 
show it, the disciple strangely disguised under the name of Purana : 
the Man of Old who would not wish we had his real name ! 
Gavampati, the senior disciple (Theia) commended in the Anthology 
as of mighty izWAi, but elsewhere coming into, 1 think but one brief 
Sutta,^ declined to come for less worthy motives : this is according 
to the Chinese recensions translated for us by Professor Pnyluski,* 
Namely, there seemed to be nothing worth while in trying to 
help the world, now that the Light of it had faded out, save in 

> PaS(g laiamattism ; antounuu| to, or rot more than joo. 

* /VjTrfJJp 13 . 

* Samwtta, v, 436. In the reference Dlgha, Sia. 33, he is in another 
world. 

* Li Cemh^t Sajegriha, pt. I, pp. 30, 66, 116. 
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fading out also^ which he proceeded to do. It may well be, that 
the f^lkire by not in <^vajinpati"s will, but in hk physical 
inability to travd. But that it has been allowed to come in, as a 
$eriDus reason for holding aloof from a Community in whom the 
mission spirit was still alive, is a sinister feature in the compilers. 

But if there was buriy, this rather strengthens than weakens the 
case for ajccepting the Conference as historical. And it is well that, 
in the face of Oldenberg^s hasty assumption, that die Conference 
b a mere fiction, we have had, for an internal almost equally lor^, 
Rhys Davids^s more sagacious rejoinder, that the assumpdon is 
ill-based and unneces sa ry, Mr. E. Thomas comments to the 
same effect. The reader can consult assumption and rejoinders 
in (a) Pinaya I, Introd., Dta/nfgues^ II, Introd. i 

Thi Budt^ka in Lfg^nd snd in p- 165- I^j apart from 

assumptions and rejoinders, we consider the traditiein in itself, we 
must surely see, that it is very likely, some Conference in Sakya 
should have just then taken place. The very likely is in itself 
not evidential, but it should always be suffered to have weight. 

The position was more or less this: The leading men, the 
Centre in the Sakyan Order had been coming for some years, 
perhaps half unawares, to be leaning, in their attitude to die 
external world both lay and religious, on the support of the Word, 
rather than on the presence of die ageing teacher and on die 
teaching he had given of ihat inner monitor dhamma Hereon 
the way in which, in his latter admonitions, he is shown as urging 
attention to it, Is enlightening. This is only less enlightening than 
it should be, iff /lave mGdensr^rd the force and meaning 

of his words : “Be you they who have the Self, the Man, as 
your bmp, your referee, your dh^mnsa i —^your ought-to-be, your 
ideal I ** That whom he bade his first men seek he also hade his 
last seek. But the modern critic holds that there lies herein no more 
significance than our own compounds of the word “ self’’. Well, they 
arc right- — and so am L But I give the weight the prefix had/er thi 
gnat Teactirr and hit and what it also has, p^ttniinllj flw/y, for us- 
It isttr who have minimized the nature and truth of the self, and this 
wilted self we set up in the place of that truer {the Indian) self. But 
this wilted sdf is just what the trans-Indian Buddhism came to do also. 

By ^>eaking of the Order as leaning on the Word, 1 mean that, 
with a Leader growing old and weak, and probably much less given to 
sermons and homilies than the many Suttas of discourse, each 
headed by the stereotyped opening ascribed 10 the Bhagavl^s summons, 
would seem to imply, the disdplcs^ mandatory sanefion was coming to 
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be more the Mantra, the fixed form of words, than the humaji 
Source of the mandate itself There are several Suttas in which 
Got^a is recorded as saying a few torse pregnant sentences^ and then 
leaving his listeners. Now and then he pleads backache^ and the 
need of lying down^ Now and then ho names a deputy to carry on ■ 
Sariputta, Moggallana, Ananda. Now and then the listeners are 
wishful to have a dearer exposition^ and appeal to a disciple like 
kacdlna, noted as exponent, I am not here giving much weight 
to names of the alleged supplementers. When the Suttas took 
their final form, the Man himself had become the overwhelmingly 
important feature. Any noted name would suffice to fill in and 
round off the full wording of the edited, then of the written sayings 
so long transit!Etted orally. 

But there is on the other hand rtiiich probability that the sayings^ so 
far as their repeaters were living at, or visiting the Central Sesdemimt 
—first Rijagaha, then Savatthi — were being cast into some kind of 
fixed form, while the Founder was living his last decade or two, say, 
at the latter place. Hints that this was so I find in such Suttas as MsJke 
r/firen€jf to such a poem as the Parayana of the Sutta-Nipata 

“ h y said, Sariputtap b the Way to the Beyond (Padyaiia>p in 
Ajita^S queattou , , , what do you make of this ? ” ^ 

And in the Anguttara^Nikaya there are also references to 
Metteyya's question in the Psirayana,^ and to the poem itselfas being 
recited by a woman disciple Nandam^ta.^ A further hint I see in 
the charge said to have be^ made before his decease by Gotama, that 
certain heads of teaching should be carefully studied and taughL And 
yet another hint peeps out from the uddiS^f, or arguments ” as our 
bMks used to say, summaries, with which a few Sutos begin, the 
or exposition following. The exposition is here victually the 
Commentary, the role of the expounding teacher, once he had uttered 
the mantra or, as we say, his **texi Nandamata is recorded as 
uttering the Parayana ivith ihe vsict a, to me, unique 

phriBing, which may have had some now lost significance. 

This work on the standardising of taught Saying will, we may be 
sure, have had the full consent and encouragement of the Founder. 
He hid fought too many battles with the lions of schism and discord 
in his Order not to know well how swiftly that Order might split up, 
once the constraining bond of his presence was loosed. Had his best 
men been yet with him and yet vigorous, the outlook might have 
been more assured. In so Saying, I would not make him appear an 

^ ii, +o. » YoL iil, a VgI. iv, 63 ; tf. i, j+4. 
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anxious Church-builder. He was much griater thaL That he 
has come down to us as a founder of a monasiic insiituttori, when in 
reality, he may have been so more against than with, his own indina- 
iion, is a theory that opinion to-day will not accept. And anyway, ihe 
growing vogue of the ssjnana was stronig enough to make any othev 
Course more or less impracticable^ But the very truth rin^ out in his 
earnest words as to his one and only successor being no man, however 
loyal to himself, but dhammftr I say “ the truth ” here, because the 
other injunctions imputed to him at that very time are more or less 
contradictory to this saying, and are at the same time so much more 
what an Order, which had become a Church, would have compiled 
and inserted as a justification of its existence and constitution^ 

The word which for me rings true is this : Ananda pa^es on to 
Gotama, when the latter had already shown symptoms of bodily 
collapse, in a very delicate manner, die wiah he will have known 
existed in the Order, that Gotama would leave a testament in words 
to his community.V “Now what” is the reply, does the Order 
expect of me f I have taught dhammi^ openly keeping nothing back. 
If any one thinks he will lead the Order, or that tt should refer to 
him, it is he who should make depositions about this or that. I say 
not that I lead it, or that it should refer to me . ^. 1 am old and 
feeble. „ I shall soon be gone-... Therefore do ye live as they who 
have the Self as lamp .,. the Self as 

If with this we compare the words a little later: Say not, 

Ananda, when I am gone, the * word' ^ ^ past-teacher- 

thing. Dhamma-and-VInaya which I have taught, set forth : 
for you, I being gone, (is) teacher;^ and still more the meticulously 
worded Four Allocatings (muhi^-pades^)^ referred to an address g?ven, 
on the tour, to the monks at a town called Bhoga, we $ec sentenc*^ 
betraying the atmo^hcre of ecclesiastical institutions. is 

now no longer the Highest in the man urging the will to the 
higher, the Most inspiring him to the More. It is the externalized, 
the fixed word, nay, it is even the ** Sutias ”, the Rules, with which 
other men's teachings are to be compared. We are no longer in the 
world of the Many, In every woman and man of whom dhji^Ma W'as 
to be assumed by the follow-man ; we are in the chapterhouse ; 
we are next door to the academy+ 

It is true we are, in the matter of the Rajagaha Conference, not 

1 DigAa, iip p. 99. “Be ye kinps unco yourselv« . , ''the 

Truth ” have served^ alas ! as very miitHiding traiwlations ^ Olden- 

berg^s are just as bad here > Franke's are even worse. Nor do I hold 
Mr. E, J. Thomas has caught the truth. 
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yet so far as were the editors of such glosses. But a beginning has been 
made. The authdritj^ qf the Founder as Teff^tirr ssipr^mf had waned, 
and w-TiS in proc^ of being supplanted by the standardised nucleus of 
Sayings. I judge that to say this is probably nearer the truth than 
to say ^Categories \ such as Bodhipakthiy^ Dhamma, It is true that 
those teachings are referred to In the Suttanta before us In Categories, 
but I shatl suggest in the next chapters, that this is nosound warnuit for 
tlicir having been then called by such enumerations. Had this been 
so, we should have looked to hear of them at the First Conference. 
It i$ indeed certain that we should have found them there and then. 

It does not come within the quest of this book to follow Satya 
in its Conferences in detail. Let it suffice that the reader be 
reminded, that in the one Pi taka record we have of that which 
followed the Founder’s decease, two points are worthy of notice, 
more notice than they Jiave, I believe, received. 

In the first place, we see a more careful, more detailed attention 
paid to the Rule, than is paid to the Teaching. Thu$ ; when the 
President Kassapa questions Upali, the Vinaya expert, on the four 
Rules, infringement of which meant expulsion (P^r^Jiia's)^ the com¬ 
piler, or editor adds, after each Rule, that thus was there questioning 
on the matter, occasion, individual (first) Concerned, the rule itself, 
the sub-mie, guilt and innocence. In rite Case of the second item of the 
agenda, the questioning of Anaitda about the stock of Savings, sub¬ 
sequently called Suttas, or Suttantas, the compiler, or editor adds, 
after each of the oTify ttvo to which reference by name is made, Thus 
did Kassapa question Ananda as to the occasion of the Brahmajata, 
(and thereupon of the Samatlflaphala), and as to the individuals.^^ No 
Cross-question was apparently made as to what on either occasion was 
taught, pact any first, second or third heads. 

This in itself is ominous. It is not evidence, that at the Conference 
there was no reciting of the Sayings after Ananda had, so to speak, 
given out the hymn. But it does leave us in doubt whether at 
that time, the one thing standardized in a *’^Sutta^^ was just what 
Ananda is reported as giving oui^ and whether the actual episode 
itself was noE left, as we Ixilieve the Commentaries were, to the 
exponent’s own wording. Namely, that the telling of the episode, 
when once the occasion and individual {pu^al&) ” had been stated, 
the teaching monk was free to tell the Sayings in his own words. If 
that w^ so, what an opening does it not leave for a gradual trans¬ 
formation in the emphasis, in the wording i 

But this is not all that is ominous. If the reader will pursue the 
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shon account of the Conference to the end, he will find that, after allj 
he is yet led by the incorri^hly monastic pre-oceupadon abouc^ not 
the history of the Order as the gr^t work of hk founders, hut the 
occasion (niddns) for telling details about Rules. The Conference, 
which conics at so fita dme, like the Pentecost meeting at Jemsaler^ 
to declare both Mandate and lines of teaching, peters out in 
Ananda being fmost unfairly) hauled over the coals aa to certain 
things, some of them most worthy, which he had done, and 
—the futility and unseemliness of it ! — Ananda being shown as 
giving to a local raja detailed information about the monks’ 
worn-out wardrobes — a very rag-and-bottle talk. 

I see hero little blame to Ananda and the other Sakjf'ans in con- 
ferents. They would be loud^t in condemnation of such a parody 
of their very worthy will to meet and confer on the measures to be 
taken. It is the pre-occupations of the later editors over which we 
may feel dismay. 

In the second place, the silence about the Founder h curious or 
would be, if we had here any but an account of the kind I have just 
described: a mere matter of Rulc-episodc. In the Digha Suttanta, we 
sec on the one hand an explc^ion of grief and homage at the $peedy 
passing ^ we see on the other hand, on the part of the venerable Chief, 
an aiTcctionate solicitude, that his children should rightly understand 
what he had so long tried to teach, and should in particular question 
him as friend with friend (iahdja)^ comrade with comrade,^ if there 
vvas arty thing which any of them was i n doubt abou t. At the Con- 
ference s word i^f all thh \ no fitting tribute to their great father t no 
word of his mandate of the Way, of his values under that and other 
figures of growth, of becoming, of advance as way hirers, of the worth 
in which he held the things unseen in the Way to the Beyond, of the 
insistence on their heeding the Highest, dhdmma ” within them. 
Were not these things the last solemn injunctions of him ? Surely 
we cannot have here the true Agenda of that Conference ! 

But that nothing of the kind is recorded in the proceedings 
may possibly point to thb : that not at that day, nor for that 
matter, at the Second Conference, a century later, when much 
revision is recorded to have been carried out, can there have yet 
arisen that Buddhan^uU, which in the NikSyas is already an 
expanding blossom* In the Third Conference, we do hear that 
note struck. The orthodox are specified as fbUowere with regard to 
one point of view attributed to ^e Buddha Kim-^ddi^ bkdTitfj 

1 DigAdt Up 154 f- Frante miss the pobt here* 
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Samnuisumbu^dhc ii ? ” : “ What was the teaching of the Truly 

Enlightened^ sir ? ” Asoka is made to ask, as president. Yet even there 
the higher worth lo the Founder went no further in word. 

Taken by itself^ this curt reference may be no adequate guide to 
the stage reached at the nme in Buddha*cult. Buddhaghosa s account 
may be brief, in that he is prc-oocupied with getting past his introduc¬ 
tion to his subject, vizn comment on Vinaya and Kathavatthu. It may 
be said, that at the time of that Congress, the Pitakas would appear to 
have been mostly, if not wholly compiled, and that in them the homage 
to the “Buddha, Sambuddha, Tathagaia” U strongly brought out, 
even if $uch titles as Devaddeva (deva above drv^s) and ** Sab- 
ban nu ” (omniscient), and the like app^r only in yet later Utcraturei 
Into this matter of completed compilation I shall go briefly presently. 
It does remain a curious point, that these scanty records of events, 
so momentous in Sakyan history as the Conferences, should have 
preserved (ff) such slight reference to the Man who taught and 
founded, with (i) a patent pre-oocupation about the Rule, mddkamTns 
as w&rdf and lastly (cj with the view or school as being orthodox, 
or the reverse, in ^e eyes of a majority m die Sangha. In the fixed 
wording convening the First Conference, dhamftt^ is put fifst before 
Vinaya. This will have been the natural order in pinecedence of 
disciples of the Man of Dhamma i the natural order in growths In 
the Conference itself, Vinaya is given the place of honour. This 
can scarcely be because Upali was ranked higher than Ananda. 

But let us pfass to the second meeting of Sakya in Conference. 

Here wc have no evidence of hurry. Here is no appearance of 
establishing at least the sint qud nm of both the constitutional basis of a 
sodality and the nucleus of a doctrinal tradition or Smrtti. Here is 
recorded both the canv'assing of supporters previous to the Con¬ 
ference, the attempt to setde points in that constitutional b^y of 
discipline in a full house, and the referring of the decisions to a j'Jry 
of eight, to wit, four monks from the Eastern viharas and as many 
from those of the West of the Ganges watershed. The fact that the 
points, known as the Ten Indulgences^ were of a kind too trivial 
to h ave called for such a commotion has been made a ground for reject¬ 
ing the historicity of the Conference, The real battleground under¬ 
lying the pernickety value in the points has been too much overlooked* 
It IS true that, at a later epoch, ^ere would have been a serious issue 
in the matter of liberty to use metal currency. But scarcely then- 
So much traffic in goods was done in kind. Had the use of “ gold and 
silver been the important concession thenu which it would have been. 
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if disitued at a later date, it wi>uid have certainly been placed as 
Claim I, not Claim lO* 

The rtdl pinni at tssur was the rights of the indwidual^ as well as 
of those of the provincial communities, as against the pr^iiptions of a 
centralized hierarchy. Not only as a unit> but ako in the smaller 
groups, the man would have more weight } he would count as a man, 
and not merely as the mere unit he would be^ if his life, even his life 
in an Order of monks, were to be the carrj'ing out of Rule thb and 
Rule that with the monotony of herd life. He would be able as man to 
wayfare in the Way atta-dhummo : choosing, deciding according to 
his "conscience So did at one time English libEities depend on a 
relatively insignificant matter of “ship-money”, and New 
England JibertiK on a matter of tea-dudes. Why is our vision 
so dim when it is the liberties of those long-ago monks of Vesalf 
we have to picture ? 

Let it not be forgotten, that it was the monks of VesalT who 
defended more than the right of a man to order his own wayfaring. It 
was they who defended his very reality. The thesis : The man is to 
be got at, or is an intelligible entity, in the true, ultimate sense was, we 
read, upheld by the Vajjian monks of Vesall, and by others of the 
Order, Collecdvely they Came to be called " of the Great Com- 
munity ”, Mahl-sanghikas, and still later, Sammitijp'aSj or Sam- 
madyas (it may at first have been Sammutiyas}.^ These held, that the 
speech of conventional usage (s^mmuts^JiathJ) was more true than the 
distorting analysis used in the growing vogue called Abhidhamma, 
They said that, wheri we say man ”, wc do not mean, that it is 
truer to see reali^ in a complex of dhamma^t or mental phenomena 
making up the man, who is but a name-label t we mean that be¬ 
neath, or behind the things seen of body, and the things inferred 
called mind, there is the yet more real doer and minder, expericncer 
and valuer- These were, I say, they who mainlained more truly the 
teaching of their Founder, than the growing nvajority of Rule-men 
and Analysts of the men at SSvatthT and Later ai Patna-^ 

What significance does not this stand, which I take as true Sakya, 
lend to that gesture of Gotema, turning not the head only but “ the 
whole betdy like an elephant the old grow stiff in the neck—to give 
his last farewell look at the city of VcsalT ? It is a unique case : why 
just VcsaJl only ? Wa$ it only because it may probably have been there 
he first Came on leaving home to inquire of Jain teaching ? Or was It 
also because he was leaving the men In whom lay his one hope that 

^ Later than the Patna Conference ; the term {jammsfi) had else been 
used in the KaiA^a/tAttj chap, i. * Cf- bdow, P' 4 ^ 5 - 
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there vftrc yet to be found they who will understand ** 
ikavissanti) ? 

It m^de anyway a profound impression upon Ananda^ whether 
or no disciples may have escorted the two teachers up to that poiniL 
If I am rights that they were alone on the tour, it sn only have been 
Ananda who will have told in his last years the story of that last look. 
And so well did he impress it on his hearers, that Chinese pilgrims, 
centuries later, found a tope had been erected near Ves 3 ll to com¬ 
memorate it, the Tope of the Last Look, on the road going West 
from the city* 

However this be, I confess to seeing a significance in the very 
place which was the stronghold of the Defenders of the Man being also 
the place where the man, in the sense in which Europe understands 
the word’ — -the man-made-visible — ^Cood up for the right to exercise 
private judgment in the carrying out of his life as a Sakyan. Is it 
possible that the Jain influence, which preceded Sakya^ at Vesalf, and 
which upheld the “ man in-man helped in the upholding of him also 
in the Sakyans there ? 

1 come, flitting across approximately two and a half centuries, 
10 the Congress, or Conference as it should more fidy be 
called, not Council, of Patna. (The Pali word, as has been 
said, is San^ti, the Together-Chanting, The editorial, re- 

visionaj work done at the same is Called Sangaha, Compiling, 
taking together* In saying Council, we follow presumably 
the tradidonal Christian designation of Concilium. But modern 
usage has come to use Council in the sense, not of 
ci/iumj i.c. ecumenical synod, but of ionsilium, the debating by 
selected authoritative debaters, in whom the Concilium centres.) 
The Patna gathering was much more than just a Council of experts j 
it was an ecumenical assembly, such as had not before been held in 
Sakya, And hence, although its work of elimination and of sanction 
was carried out by a Council, die whole ewnt can only fitly be des¬ 
cribed as a Congress, and that of a very inclusive kind. There is no 
ijursdon here of the meeting of a limited number described as all of 
them arahans, as in the record of the First Conference, or as partly 
aiahans, as at the Second. As to those and this, dierc is no fitne^ 
in calling them all “old men”, with M. de la Vallie Poussin,^ 
since thera (sifuTuira) was technically just “ senior not ** aged 
To picture the Congress of Patna” (or Paallputta), wc must 
recall the factors in our own recent if less momentous ecclesiastical 
^ EtA^, art* ” Councils 
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cnsis : a council with revisional labours of twenty year^ the whole 
Church of England and die House of Commons. Kem was partly in 
error in describing it as a mere “ party meeting . . . after the 
schism’V by which he seems to mean “ secession “j of the 
Mahasanghil^. If wc are to believe Buddha^osa, this and the 
other schools or “sects*’ {Scitriyakuis) had not seceded from the 
Sangha. They are expressly induded in the one Sakya Sangha as 
distinct from teachers and teaching which were “outside this’*.* 
It was the very prince of such schools notably of Mahasanghikas 
(or Vajijiputtiyas) in the Sangha, which contributed to bring about the 
“ Council ’* and make it so momentous. 

The Congress took place during the reign of King, or 
Emperor, Asoka, but after the middle of the third century b.c. 
Our Pali authorities as to the event are not contemporaneous. 
And Buddhist Sanskrit references to it are, MahSyanist experts 
tell us, almost or wholly non-existent. The former are the 
Dlpa^amsa and the Mahavamsa of Ceylon, and the commentaries 
on the Vinajra and Kathlvatthu. These appear to have been written 
or to have taken written form, between six and seven centuries later. 
As records of a great work and a great crisis they are one and all 
meagre, jejune, dl but childish. The Ceylon “epics" were the 
work of “ men of letters ”, more anxious tq interest reader and listeners 
than to recover the true. Buddh^hosa was earnest, but in him the 
historical sense is totally absent. Kem’s damning the records as 
“full of glaring untruths” IS too fierce a bark, but, albeit he too 
much mixes up event with “story", and Patna with Ceylon, he 
does bring us to this important statement: “ the object of the . . . 
(congress) . , . was ‘ to prove that the Vibhaj javadins ’ . . . were 
the real and original sect, i.e. * the Sangha’.” 

But who were the Vibhajjavadins, or analysts, and whence 
the name 1 The four records deliberately affirm that the founder 
of the Sakya was “Analyst”, and hence such were all his right 
followers. I pointed out long ago® that the Subha-Sutta of the 
Majjhtma-N’tklya (No. 99) ascribes to Gotama the Aquinas-Uke 
saying ; “ I am not a gcneralixet, I am a mbhetjja-vSdin.''' Yet 
it is curious, that we nowhere find reference to this saying itself, 
nor to others like it, nor to any conscious emulating his example 
by disciples in teaching, nor to any naming of the orthodox debater 
in the Kacha^vaithu Commentary as vibhajjavJdin ; he is termed 
Saiavadi —probably a Magadhose survival of “ Sakya-^speaker.” 

• BaJdAitm, p. no. * Kithavatthu Cornnientazy. 

* Foiuti if CiMWirsy (ipt s)t xh. 
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Kem sees in the term ^ inveniioit of the Ceylon (IVldiiivililjna) 
monks. T 0 that I would surest chat at leisu re far from the bustle and 
stre^ of the Patita crisis, it is highly improbable that the victorious, 
and hence orthodox majority in the Sangha would have invented such 
a name. Once victorious, any specific name, serving as a slogan, 
was unnecesary. At the Council of Niaea, Athanasian fought Arian 
and won. Thereafter the name “ Athanasian ” survived only to 
distinguish an elaborated fixed wording of a creed ; the term Arian, 
Ariarrism for a large sect lingered on. It was not " orthodox ”, 
not “ authenric ", not the Church. So at the Patna Congress, 
VibhajJaA^adin fought Puggakv^dJn—Ana]y$tof Man versus Defender 
of the (unarial)fSable) Man-in-man—and won. His name faded 
out. I find it just once in Visuddhi-Magga, p. 522—” The Mandala 
(society) of VibhajjavMins ” : so rare a reference that it was a 
sensation to come upon it- For me this word " the Analysts ”, 
appearing as it docs only in the accounts of the Congress, not, I 
believe, before or after, is a party slogan invented, probably not by 
the party so named, but by the lay world, interested in a great and 
long struggle, into which monarchy itself was drawn. So our own 
English spoke lately of '‘Revisionist”, ” Anti-revisionEst Our 
history abounds in such bbels, discarded in the case of the winning 
side. 

Dn Walleser, in his recent discussion of the term, submits a 
possible explanation in the idea, much exploited nowadays, 
that there had always been in the Sakya two w'ays of regarding certain 
terms : either the conventional, or people's meaning, and 
the meaning of philosophical intuition. And in considering the 
chief bone of contention at the time in the Sangha, namely, 
the reality of the “ man ” (over and above body and mindj, he suggests, 
that the party who were Careful to " distinguish ” in which of thc^ 
two meanings ** the man ” was taken were known a$ the Dividers or 
Vrbhajjavadins. 

Dr. WaUescr docs not stress the plausibility of this view, 
and I do not think it can survive historical sifting. Had the distinc¬ 
tion been thought out and named — paramalthn- 
iai/ia — at any time preceding the Congress, we may be quite sure of 
one thing : it would, as a potent silencer ”, have been brought 
forward by the orthodox debater (the Our Speaker ”J in the opening 
and most important debate in the Kathavatthu, ascribed, as his 
compilation, to the President Moggaliputca-Tissa. But “ Saka- 
vadi ” never makes use of iL The first time we meet with it is in 
the Milindapai^ha, between two and three centuries later. There, 
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anyway^ such <ieiuble tneaiiing in teaching is not fathered on to the 
Founder. But some throe centuries later we find both doctrine and 
libcUed Father,! fy|| grown, not, in the text commented upon, where 
it should have been used, but was not j but in the Commentary, i.e. 
on the KathSvatthu. It is set forth as the peroration of the 
comments on that first and momentous debate. Can historical 
evidence, short of definite narrative, speak more plainly ? 

It would not, of course, help the “ distinction ” theory were 
the Kathavatthu assigned a more recent date,- Such a hypothesis 
overlooks the old “ Asolcan ” Pall in the first debate of the book, 
where kt stands for i?, and tiattabbt for vattabbo^ vatiahham, 
archaisms in Buddhaghosa’s time, and corrected by him [Comm.^ 
pp. g, 20} i likewise, se for so (ibid., p. 2i). 

Wc come then to what I venture to suggest is a sounder view 
of the sort of “ hustings ** term I think Vibhajjas’adin was. Let us 
gbncc at the situation. 

The Founder's message was not the founding of a churth of 
recluses over a^nst a lay world. Hence he made no arrangements 
to secure church authority or church doctrine with reference to 
that world. He and his followers formed themselves (first as teachers) 
into such a dual body of religieux and laymen. But^ there being no 
hierarchy and at first only a moral code, while the hity looked on, 
criticizedj and supported, the monk-world began very industrlou^y 
to disagree with itself, from the Founder's day onward. With the 
rise of the Mauryan hegemony, a new broader conception of unity 
must have stared the now preponderant Sakyan community in the 
face, at Patna and elsewhere. To this political development they 
presented a glaring contrast. They were in a fairly chaotic 
state of disunity- Their ablest divines^ if Tissa be not a unique 
case, had retired from the city monastery in disgust to hillside vlharas. 
But to win over the ptronage of the busy sag^ious king to their 
support was of great moment. A good shop-ftont, paying him the 
compliment of imitating the new political unity, w-as necessary. 
The Congress was summonedj and like CincinnaUiS or Venizelos, 
Tis$a wa$ induced to come back and preside over the work of 
unity. 

The records of the Congress mate three statements, which from 
their obvious improbability call for criticism. A small highly efficient 
executive could alone cope with the gigantic task of revision, and of 
testing members of the Sangha by it$ results. We are told that the 

^ He repudiated a dual way of teaching. 

■ Cf, Die by M. WiUcscr, 1927. 
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executive numbered a thousand, chat the work of 

” ^ took nme months, and that the cicpulsion$ of the monks, 
not holding views then pronounced unorthodox^ preceded the revision 
by which alone their orthodoxy could be tested. 

I would surest as a truer account that, albeit, as with the League 
of Nations Council, the full personnel of each general meeting was 
large, the actual revisers and judges may well have been, an^m'dmg to 
only eight.^ The work of revision to be carefully done 
miist lasted With plenty of books and writing and 

typing materials, our own little Prayer Book Revision took twenty 
years. With plenty of MSS. around, the output of the gendemen, 
now compiling an “ authentic ” version of the MahMhdratu at Poona, 
is one fasciculus per annumn But at Patna there were not even 
written MSS,, nor any but few and awkward writing materials. 
There will have been repeaters from different viharas 

eminent as living-record-viharas : I $uggcst the six repositories 
referred to, with a distinctive opening to certain Suttas, in the Sainyutta 
Nikaya, to which Mr- Woodward and I have drawn attention ® : 
Savatthi, Kapilavattliu, Benares, S^eia, Rajagaha, and Patna itself 
And these will have come in sections before the judges, 

according as th^ were Dfghabhinakas,arLd so forth, and have repeated, 
one at a time, some ihdnmdr^ or portion of one, something like a 
Welsh Eisteddfodd. Where diey were all in verbal agreement, 
if this ever was the case, the judges may not have dared to revise, 
had they wished to. Where there were variant versions, snf AW 
ti? if se/e^Ud as the standard version i the rest would be either ruled 
out, or committed to those miscellanies we find in the third and fourth 
Nikayas. Thus the Magga will have been finally entered up as 
“ eightfold j not because there was any inherent necessity for eight, 
as either logical or exhaustive, or as the one and only version, but 
because, down the ages, teachers and so repeaters had elaborated the 
probably original ""thought, word, and deed ” of the realiy ancient 
tradition into variants of these, and finally, of these, eight were 
selected ; the /refold Way, for instancy being relegated to mjS“ 
cellaneous collections,* 

* So Mhvaipsii. Buddliagbcisa uses this dxJ the troditiDnaJ term “ re¬ 
citing la/rgifi. 

* As 31 the second “ Connei] ”, 

* JC^^ldr/d SaytMgf, Ui^ iv, v ; Introduction. I wonder if the inexplicable 
nnmber ejectedj 6 o,och>, fn 4 y be but a muldpte of these six ? 

* DfgAa-Niidyaf xaiii Exiii; MiijfAma-Niidyaj ij, 39 : eK. It is 
possible that the eight found favour, because of the judges being possibly 
eight in number ? 
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And as to inverted order in time of revision and expulsion^ 
this may have arisen from a preliminary expulsion of those ascedcSj 
who to get material support “ without entering the Sais^a ^ . . 
donned the yellow robes ” and frequented the viharas. L^ing a 
duly attested ordinationj these intruders could be summarily dealt 
with. To thbextent 1 judge the order ofevents in the records correct i 
but no further. The drastic expulsion of erJmned monks cari oidy 
have been carried through tvhfn s anijied stimdm-dhid ituthGritativf 
” kad ^mfrgfd It was, as we ^w, a tradition^ 

sanction handed down in the Sahya as accredited to the Founder s 
own injunction : “ The disdples^ Teacher was to be Dhamma and 
Vinap/'^ The Founder, did he actually say so, will have meant 
** your inward monitor {conscience} and your outer code of rules . 
But Dhamma had come to mean verbalised sets of teachings And 
with Dhamma and Vinap now edit^ revised, reworded in a Revised 
Version, it only remained to get rid of those whose views did not 
run on all fours with those of the rev ising committee. 

On what did disparity in view's chiefly hinge ? Let us com¬ 
pare the test-questions put to monks with the contents of the book 
Kathavatthu. In the book, any acquaintance with it, as well as with 
its commentary, will tesvt douhi: as to the paramount importance 
of the opening debate ; Is the ‘ man * got at^ ( caught , Hume 
would have saidj in the true and supreme-meaning sense ? 'V et not 
nearly enou^ significance has been attached to this signpost of the 
past. It can only mean chat the question of the nmi s real nature, 
either as a hfing using the body-mind khandhas, ns snly th&si 
khandhas, was the chirf question at issue in the fight for unity of 
teaching. Is our teaching to be of man as nttaTi^ ^dth all that the 
venerable word implies in ancient Indo-Atyan tradition, or ? 

Divorced from their early mentor, the Sankhya, first^ ai^y^r of 
" mind ** as distinguishable from the man ”, the majority^ in the 
Sangha had plumped for anatta^ and had carried out the revision so 
as to make this a|^)car as authoiicasive as repeaters versions 
made possible. But they could not well put the damning test^uestions 
save in terms sanctioned by oldest, most revered tradition, to wit, 
terms which were already used for wrong views in the Brahmaj^a 
Suttanta, chanted as far back as the First Council. The views, there 
Condemned, which were selected as tests, do refer to the nature of 
the ” man but not as to whether got at” or ungtt-at-able. They 
turn on whether he survives death : that mighty test yesterday, 
toHday, and for ever. If the survived death—not this 

1 Maliapariiiibbtna Sta. * UpaUmafL Corny, i knowu.^* 
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death only, of coarse ; the Indian mind was more logical than ours — 
then i.e, imperishable, unchanging, not-^ukkha. 

If he did not survive, this was the despised nihilism (u€c/i^day Now he 
was perishable, changing, suffering, on the one hand ; on the other, 
he docs survive. 

These andent wordings suiRced for the expelling. Either 
view was inadmissible, let alone the other subterfuge views of the 
Suftanta.^ But there remained a third by which 

it had come to be held, a monk^s orthodoxy might be passed. This 
had come, daring the C&ngriFSy to be popularly known as that of the 
Vibhajjavadins, Having respect to the great proocenpation about the 
“ man ”, we may conclude the nickname was because of iheir view 
about just that. If only the compiler of the Man-talk in the 
Kath^^'atthu had been as clear in positive SEatement of Saka view, 
as he was in ne^tidng the “ Man ” “Speaker^a arguments, we should 
not now be groping. But if we may conclude positively for him, wc 
may say that his "^Analysis” of man's nature had brought him 
curiously near, save in space and time, to David Hume. Namely, 
he docs not deny that the man exists in s^mt way. That came later ^ 
in the Milinda in the Visuddhi-magga, and in the com“ 

men caries, notably in thai on the Kathavatthu. But, analysing the 
concrete indiddual, he only finds the very “ man ” itt the mind- 
And mind, as his Suttas entitled him to say, is multiple, many 
kJnded, manifold,^^ ^ not a unity. And there he left him. All 
attempts to explain survival by physical analogies in terms of result 
belong to la^r thought The Vibhajjavidin, following his Abhi- 
dhamma as was the vogue, pulled his **man” to pieces as so many 
dhffmmas.f mental phenomenau Prwss in dhammi^r belongs to post- 
Patna Abhidhamma : to the Milinda Qaesti^ns^ to the Visuddhi- 
Magga, to the AbhsdhamrnattliasangahaL 

This, then, r suggest, is how the historian of Buddhism may 
rightly interpret this curious name for the new orthodoxy : Vibha¬ 
jjavidin. I suggest it is no invention of later records, for it is incredible 
chat the Sangha would have called itself by a name without lofty 
traditional sanction. It does not occur in the (contemporary) 
Kathivatthu, but then no party names of any kind do occur, so we 
can disregard that. It was left to the commentary to supply these. 
And that on the "VFive Books" (Abhidhamma, iii-vii) makes no 
claims to derive frcmi early source as do chose on the Five Niklyas. 
Suddenly the name appears and as suddenly pracrically disappears. 

^ “ Some only $u rvivc," and “we don*t know anyway ” (" Etl-wrigglers 
eic. * E.g, MajjAima^ ii, 26. 
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I have suggested why. While the little Council ” had been pursuing 
J13 long^ arduous labours with the coming and gping of summoned 
hhlnakas, companis of monks froni the corresponding viharas and 
others will have been mustering at Patna, and, as our young people 
would say, tio end of a hoo-ha was going on in waves of discussion, 
culminating in a great crescendo as it became known, that the 
revision was nearing completion and the day of the Congress 
elections drew nigh. So viewed, it is not strange that a catchword 
or slogan should have arisen, caught up from the monks themselves, 
maybe among the populace, maybe among the king’s men (police, 
army, counj, maybE among monks themselves, for the formidable 
party, now at last become corporate and articulate as such : the party 
who saw, iJi ** the man ", one who could actually, when analysed, 
only be traced, beyond his bodily factor, in the manifold of the 
mind^ Rather would it be strange, had some such name not been lit 
upom If the annals of the Christian Church can show no parallel 
name for the matter in dispute calling for a Council, Jt wiU be because 
that Church had begun and grown to adolescence in Europe, not in 
India, the land of the Man, tlie Self, the Atman in Deity and in man. 

I do not find in those annals a Council on so fundamental a thing as 
the nature of the man. The nearest is perhaps the Council at Con¬ 
stantinople in the seventh century, as to the will in Jesus being one 
with, Of distinct from the will of God, where we come also on to 
psycho^mctaphysical ground* Here it was the party voted as heretical 
about whom the hustings-name ” centred, and which has alone 
survived: the Monothetites* Ifthere was a!$o the name: Duothdites, 
that has merged, as that of the victors, into the Church *\ 

“ Man b not to be valued save in terms of body and mind, and 
as such comes under the category anatca ” : this is, I hold, the 
decision arrived at in this Third Congress. Thereby a third milestone 
was set up in the way of divergence from the spirit of the Founder's 
message, namely, of the Man as, with dhamma working within him 
as win, most di vinely Real. At the First Conference, and yet more 
at the Second, we see Sakya becoming ever more and more the Man 
of the Dhamma-as-cxtcrnal-Rulc, of the Dhamma a$ becoming 
eJctemal precept and elaborated Word. In the Third Conference 
we see Eakya ejecting the very anchorage wherein d/mmmu is fixed. 
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It is impossible to say, with doctinicnts where the histOTiC $ense 
of the compilci^ is practiofly at zero, how soon there grew up^ in 
the slil! young Sak)'a, a loosening in the deepj the very Indian con¬ 
viction of the reality, in the tomposicc human being,^ of the invisible 
Pereon, whose were body and mind. It was of gradual growth, 
for it was not dll two to three centuries later—in the rime of Asoka 
—that we find the que^on of the reality of the puggatu^ that is, 
of the mere man, or male human being, rfplacmg the fuesthn of 
the reality of the ati^ or that of the man concei%'ed as 

potentially divine, and made the theme of a long and strenuous 
debate. It was two or more centuries after that, that we come upon 
further discussion in the Mllinda Questions, where we find the reality 
of the “ mere man srill evaded in the lame terms <IJ tn the 
Kath^viitthu, but tr^ersfd by the absolute elimination; of him in 
what will he a Ceylonese glt^^ It is another four centuries before 
we are confronted with the absolute denials of the Vi$uddhi-Magg% 
and yet another seven centuries before the assertion, that anything 
beyond body and mind is “ non-existent,” is met with in the important 
manual Ahhidhaminattha’-sang^. For u$ the important fact^ 
the well-attested truth is, that this non-selfism, tills an-^ttd^ this 
disbelief in the “man ", as the subject, the valuer of the object, was 
not of the original Sakya, but was a growth, yes, and a growth in 
the sense we now call malignajiL 

So careful have the editors of the scripturea been to invest with 
the highest sanction certain Suttas, which give support to the growing 
idea of the “ man ” as being ** in truth and ultimately " a ficrion, 
by putting the sayings about this into the mouth of the Founder, 
so readily have those sapngs been accepted by modem writers, that 
it calls for some courage and faith to repudiate them on his behalf — 
rq^udiate them as things he would not anyway have said in hi$ day, 
repudiate them as things which, as founder of a great world-message 
for the good of the Many, he would at no time and in no place have 
said. But iaith in will spurs me, and I say it again. And it seems 

1 Mi/iitdafaffAPt P- *5 f! SEE. tn. u pp- +0-43. “ Na ttp^ildMAati ” 
is cot dearly trauslatid. 
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best to discuss m this chapter those Suttas, which, at some time, 
fra^hiy afttr the debate was compiled for presentatioii at the Patna 
Conference, were adduced as best establishing the case, as orthodox 
doctrine, of the “ man ” as at best an “ unget-at-able ” entitjF, Wc 
on there see, where, in the records, the orthodox hdd, that their 
strongest sanctions lay for finding that the mw was this and no more. 

A point of possible historic significance is that these “ appeals to 
authority ”, as S, Z. Aung and T have called them, are introdu^ 
seven out of eight rimes, with a reference to “ the Suttanta”: stth eve 
sutianto ti ? “ Is (this) verily Scripture ? ” as we should now say 5 
or “ the Elect Sayings ? ” -Jnto^ affixed here to Sutta, has the meaning 
of -eggs, chief, worthiest. The tcmi is used to indude any Sutta 
quoted, yet in titles, with a very few much later exceptions, it is only 
the Digha Suttas which are so called. The significant point lies m 
this : that of the twenty-three Books of the Debates, appeal is made 
ID the Suttanta in nearly every case in the first six ; then up to B(»k 
XI, appeal is now to die Suttenta now to the “ BhagavS ”, as having 
said what is cited i but from XI to XXI 11 , ihe n>/# appeal is to 
*' Was it not said by the Bhagava ? ” 

Is not the work trying here to tdl us of the growth, during the 
later period when these accretions were being incorporated, of ^e 
cult of the “ Buddha Bhagava ”, on whom were fathered everyAmg 
said as approved of in the Sayings ? I blush to thinly that neither 
of us discerned this, and as to that, that no one has rince pointed it 
out to us. 

And it is, as has been already suggested, after, and not before the 
Patna Congress, that the cult of Gotama the Sakyan, as super-man, 
and then as quasi-God, ultimately attained to such a worth as to t^e 
its place in die general reaction against immanent Theism which 
was going on in India, with die rise of Siva, Vishnu and Sakrism. 
It is not to ber tixpcctcd, that iJie world of in Indl3^ would^ with 
such inllux of recruite as may have gone on, hav'e been immune from 
the spirit of the age. The more its older conception of immanent 
dhamma became cactemalized, as the formulated and raught^^and 
prescribed ” Dhamma ”, the more was there left a void in “ the 
man ”—^wc would sayj in heart and mind — for some concrete image 
of the Highest, the Best, the Most Then too there was the incentive 
given by the actual realization of the Indian “ world-monarch 
ideal in the new Emperor Asoka and his empire. *I he way in whi^ 
the early Ceylon literature wrote in adulation of Asoka, (the while 
it calmly admits the un^icakable fratricides of his legend), betrays 
the influence left by that incarnation of the old Chakkavatti, or 
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world-monarch tradition. And with that the tradition of the Man 
of Dhamrna-empirc was, as we knoWj very doMly linked-^ 

Now the super-normal in that Man wa%and is, very much stressed 
as " omniscience ” ; he was called, and is called, saiP^mu^ di- 
knowing.® We find the imputation creeping up dready in the Suttas 
and Viimya, usudly in poede rhapsody. But^ when it comes down lo 
a direct question in prose, it is of interest to find, left in, the express 
repudiation by Gotajna of omniscience. In Sutta 72 of the Majj hima, 
he is asked, at Vt^ll, by the wandering (student) Vacchagotta : 
“ I have heard, sir, that ‘ the samana Gotama, omniscient, all-seeing, 
admits an absolute knowledge and vision } that whether I walk, 
stand, sleep or keep vigil, constantly and continually knowledge and 
vision is present They who say so, do they tell what you have 
said, or do they misrepresEnt you f . . .” The reply is ; They 
who say so, do not tell what I have said, they misrepresent me by 
what is not, by what has not come to be aihuttna].^^ Could 

anything be plainer? Is anything among Buddhists, in scripture, 
in belief, so disre^rded ? 

Actually what was valued was, not the fancied all-lcnowing, 
but the will to teach what he knew. Gradually this distinction came 
to pass in the word “ Buddha “ awake ”, or ” wise ” : the man 
who knew all, and taught as he knew ^ the man who knew all, and 
taught nothing that he knew. The former became known as 
Sambuddha (plus sometimes or sabb^afinu-Buddha ; the 

latter as Pacceka Buddha, or Prati-eka Buddha, awake for the one, 
namely himself alone. It became a thing of immense merit to give 
even a flower to recluses rejoicing in the latter repute ; but the 
transcendent merit lay with the man in whose will was the helping 
of others. And thus it is by the teaching rather tlian by the knowing 
only, that the Awakened one readied up to Divinity. Ag)am, in a 
Superman, the will to help by revealing knowledge would, though 
regulated by wisdom, be infinite. But it 1$ fairly obvious^ that 
nothing approaching a correspondingly infinitG knovdedge can justly 
be ascribed to the Sakyan who founded Sakya. He himself 
rejected the ascription. 

In spite of him, the notion stuck and grew. And thus it is that 
we see, aUo growing, the way of referring everything in the chesaunjs 
of monk-edited sayings, ever less to the Suttanta, ever more to the 
“Exalted One^ 

^ See Sia. z6. ■ Also taSSa-ptJuj Iska-piiiti. 

^ In the Fah Suiiastheidcnncalclitim is recorded as made by the Jain^ for 
their Maba^vlra Vardhamlna. 
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In examining these cited sanctions of Vibhajjarada, I must 
perforce be somewhat more technical in treament The reader, who 
U satisfied with the subject, as presented in the first Part, in the 
chapter “Salcya, SSnkhya and the Self”, can pass it over. The reader 
who has text and transladon at hand will follow more easily. 

The first quotations are declarations of the man as coming under 
the categories of the Conditioned ^ and of the T ransient. These 
will have been from the Indian point of view of more weight than 
they may seem to us. It must never be lost to sight tlrat, for thk 
point of view, the man was not “a self”, but was “of /Ae Self , 
It was at a much later date, that the then elaborated Sankhju 
philosophy came to admit the conceptions of ** selves ■. Hence to 
admit that the man tti«, apart from the mind, to value him as 
Divinity, namely, to give him the divine attributes of ^ing (a) 
unconditioned, (A) impermanent, or, to use the Vedic word, 

“ imperishable *' (rrfiaraj, {f} blis. 

But to value the man in this way belonged to original Sakjran, 
viz. Indian values, and for Sakya those values were of a day that 
was past. The man was not unconditioned } he was in process of 
a causal coming to be. The man was not impermanen^ for he was, 
together with all thin^ transient. The term “ unconditioned ” had 
become reserved for space and nirvana. The man was not blis^ 
but an “ ill ” thing. 

This did not mean, 1 hasten to remind the reader, that anything 
in the world was absolutely perishable, or was unreal, an illusion. 
The former of these two suppositions was condemned, equally with 
the absolutely imperishable, as the heterodox Nihilism (literally 
upeutting, or upbreaking, litcktdn-ditthf^. The latter view^became 
we know, very prevalent in India, and indeed, as an attribute of 
deity, mayS^ or the power of creating illusion or hallucination, much 
like that simulated by the juggler, is to be found even in the Vedas. 
But so far was it from being applied to vievtt about the world of men 
and things in early Sakyan days, that we do not even find the word 
used, in the later compilations of the Pitakas, to mean anything 
more than the art of the juggler, or the hallucination of rnirage. 
There is in the Pitakas no dear wording on the subject, but I judge, 
that Cccheda exdiides any theory of absolute destruction, much as 
we How exclude absolute cessation of matter and energy. 

Now this problem as to the man being, when rightly considered 

I JCaiAJratfAo, j. 1, aa 5 f. (PTS. cd.). 'I'n, t of Centrootrty 
{PTS. ed,). ** Conditioned nmkhata, aristn from a cause. 
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neither pemwientj nor yet destructible, 1 believe, a very old 
feature in that ancient world-lore, Lokij'ata, to which allusion was 
made in a former chapter.^ To those vague geneifalizations will 
have belonged the antitheses : Sassdta (cternaJj and 
(annihilation). The former term, a Pali or Prakrit corruption of 
the Vcdic tasvnf^ perpetually recurring, may possibly derive from 
the Vcdic root “ repeatedly leaping (origin also of the name 
for the hare, the bounding one, iain). Both terms occur in the long 
Appendix to the first of all the Sutcas (DTgha, I, i), and frequently 
elsewhere, used as current, and demanding no explanation. (The 
Commenarics do explain them, but that is another thing.) 

The two theories will have meant that, as to his body, tlm man 
is not permanent, either as to his earth-body, or as to any odier body 
ifi any other world with which he can ever be associated. As to the 
man himself, on the other hand, he was indissoluble, 

because he was That. As to his mind no distinction is drawn. The 
terms are doubtless pre-Sinkhyan, of a day when it was not yet a 
matter of thoughtful wording to distinguish mind from man. 

So far then we elicit from that curiously muddled coricocdon, 
the Kath^vatthu debate, that “ the man does not conform 

to the current conception of the impermanent, in that he is 
^^conditioned”, i^e+ governed by cause and effect, and that would 
mean that he is perpetually becoming.^ 

The next quotation is from the venerable collection of monk- 
verses composing the bst chapter of the Sutta-Nipaca, to which we 
liave already referred i the Pariyana, A venerable Brahman 
teacher, Bavari, It js told, sends an embassy of pupils to call on, and 
report to him on the famed teacher Gotama. The places on their 
route are described very simply, and we need not reasonably doubt, 
that some such visit, nay, visits will have taken place, or that the 
places and the names here may ha%'c been correctly recorded. But 
what the pupils asked and what were the several replies, or the 
coUective reply given them is not a matter about which, at this 
time of day, one can feel sure we have a fLithfiil record- In the 
first piacc, question and answer arc in metric form i hence we have 
them only in a shape in which they will have been after-edited. 
Secondly, terms are used which bear the stamp of the categoiy and 
the fonnula, notably here, in the compound atidttuJipM : 

^ See abovc^ p+ 

* Op. cit.^ pp. 59-61 ; trs. 54 L 
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Cut out the miiny theories os to self ^ 

So $liah thou get pist death ; 50 an thou loot, 

The king of death ^hall do more look on thee,^ 

And lastly, the valu« in the verees, aJbeit they are not without 
much general religious interest, are here and there strongly monastic : 

O Mogharffjan, look upon the worM 
As void, and ever heedfiji bide. 

^"Void of a being (satfi^y^ h the Commentator's chatj con template 
the world of aggregates as void of entities,"—a view rightly 
representing the monastic mner-world of his day, and of that when 
his sources were fir$t written down, but an unworthy view to put 
into the mouth of a man out to save the many in the world, with a 
new word of the More there was in life for the man+ 

The P^r^pna has probably been compiled by a monk from a 
number of half-forgottcn Sayings telling of the many young 
Wandering students and pupils of Brahmans who used to Come to 
him, to consult him with questions on life and destiny. 

I return to the text of the Kathlvatthu :—The Believer In the 
Man quotes in his turn ^ “ Do you mean that, when the Word tells 
us of the Bhagava speaking of ^ the man who works for his 

own good and a^in " Who Is the One Peraon who is born for the 
good the happiness of the many , . /, it means one who 1$ not 
got at as true and as ultimately real ? " 

To this the Orthodox has no direct reply. The Commentator 
has one, but he holds it up dll the end : the alleged two w^ays in 
which "Buddhas taught"* With this I have dealtA The Orthodox 
would most certainly have used it had it then been a clkhi already 
invented. He only replies with an older dichi t The Bhagav^ has 
said " All things are nn-atta ", He then makes the assumption— 
it is not explicitly stated—that this is implied in the (unusual) term, 
knowledge whi^ is " not caused by another {i^-para-^p^ccayi^- 
Wdftizra).* Namdy, that he who understands III as being 
transient, will of himself understand the man, liable to it, as 
being also transient, and therefore as not the Self. 

He next quotes the famous ver^ of the obscure mm, Vajira l 

" Being ^ What dost thou fancy by that word! 

^Moiig fidse opiniciiSi Allots art thou striyed. 

This a mere bundle of formadom is i 
Therefrom no "being' maye^t ihou obtain. 

^ Op. cii.^ ver. T119. * p. 64. f. i tn, p. 58 f. 

* Abmx, p. 358 L 

In the trs. (P«>/j c/Coafr^my) ** indcpeudieiil; imighE ", 

a b 
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For e’en when the fectort we^ amngeJi 
The product by the name * chariot ’ b ktiowni 
So doth our usage covenant to say ; 

* A being ’ when the aggiegstes are there. 

’Tis wmply Ul that riseth, simply lU 
That doth persist, and then ladeth awiy. 

Nought bside III there is that comes lo be; 

Nought else but HI there i» that fades away. 

The editor of thi& Debate on the Man was (or ought to l^ve 
beenj doing a disservice to his own partjr, when he quoted this Me 
poem in full, instead sf stopping as, later on,Nigasefia d, 

in the disoi^ion with King Menander (MilindaJj and as, sdll laterj 
Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa did. For when we hear the whole 
of this litde poem of utter world-woe, we see at once (or ou^t to), 
that Vajira is sweeping aside discussion about the nature of the living 
being, that she may fling fuller emphasis on what for her, as a 
world-forsaker, is the dreadful fact about life, which will have 
probably whelmed her, as it did others of the nuns who have 
left us verses, in some tragedy of bereavement or other suffering. 
Here, she is saying, is the one reality worth considering : the 
dukiha that lies in our coming to be. Let be the living thing, 
human or other 1 I will show you life 1 

She was not right. But there are times when nothing else appeal^ 
so right as this- And as she herself said : “ It fades away.^' Or it 
may be, she may not have been under the waves of misery, but was 
keeping well to the front the world-ill, which constituted the 
recluse^s best excuse for forsaking his and her duties to the world, 
to the home. At that rime it was tiecessaTy to wave this banner* 
In the later dap of those monks just named, monastic ism had 
become too firmly insfituted to need this flag-waving, and 
attention was more concentrated on the third of the three 
slogans: mke^t duikha^ aftatta^ 

I much wish wc knew more about Vajira. But in spite of her 
posthumous fame, as being the one and only woman whose words are 
quoted by Buddhist writings, she is not granted a place in the Nuns' 
Anthology [ she is the last to be given room in the Nun Collection 
of the Samyutta-Nikaya, and the Commentator has practically 
nothing handed down to record about her. 

But she had the luck, or the esthetic fmr to quote a figure 
which is a favourite to Indian as to Greek, that of the chariot, 
as expressing the life-way of the man. And this she applies 
in what vras perhaps an original way. 

^ Cf. my MUinda Questr&m^ London, 1930, pi 29 fi 
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In the instance of it, cited m a former chapter^^ we saw it ^t/y 
used. The driver was dfmmmii : the will-to-the-righc, or sense of 
what ought to be. !n Brahmanic writings we get the corresponding 
idea of Stman a$ the driverH. And this too is fit, for whereas the man 
is uktmatcly the directing master in the chariot^ dilemma or 
is That in him who sugge$ts whither to drive. Often in Pali it is 
the dtta (mind) who drives. Nor again is this wholly unfit, for the 
mind will then be the way, in mind, in will, of the man as self¬ 
directing ; the driver with the warrior standing by him. 

But in Vajir^% simile, the man and the driver are left out, 
forgotten ^ all that made the simile apt is not there. In chariot 
similes the fitness lies in movement, in direction, in advance, in 
compassing the aim^ But in this very limited figure we have only 
the passive, the stationary, the man-used, the man-made thing, a 
mere sort of extia-bcxiy, enlarging man^s efficiency in bodily work 
directed by way of hi$ mind+ 

I do not think chat Vajira is here chiefly to blame. She was 
compiling a poem, giving ideal, that is, artificial emphasis to the tragic 
side of life \ and we make allowance for poets. She was saying : 
“ Are you speculating over the ffict of the individual being ? See 
him rather, human or animal or other-world being, as swept along 
in the greater world-fact of misery.” They who are chiefly to blame 
are the learned Doctors of the Sangha, who attached such Einportance 
to her metric wailing, citing her j then citing her as ''saying it 
in presence of the Founder then citing the Founder as having 
said It himself.® And not the Doctors modem Buddhists 

and writers on Buddhism, who have Jailed (with one e>cceptioriJ * 
to see how vapid the simile is. On such inept similes I have said more 
in Tht AliJinda and shall return to them in the next 

chapter. 

The last scriptural (but frill unwritten) sanction cited in the 

^ Abovtp p, 150. * p, 28, 

® Buddhadatta, jf^AidAamf/rSuaiara, i), p. 87 f. 

* L. de k Foassirip TAf /a Nirv^uar chap. li. I regret that 

I overlpoked his jutti on the chariatp and MiUnda^s reply, in my Mi/inda 
This distingnkiied scholar rightly deprecates the ^mpAirsis laid 
on the iinpuCation of not-self to early Buddhism. But for me he does not 
discern sufficiently the historical perspective^ This isj not to see in monastic 
effiorts to reconcile not-^if with survivaJf a of an fdr/jVr anomaly* 

The anomaly was trot iAm ai jfri/ i it grew out of values changing in dine. 
Anomalyp in facti only appears, if we juxtapose values belonging to different 
Stages of time. 
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KathSvatthii is a group of three passages* which are apparejidy 
intended to dbch the matter finally with a denial, that in the world 
there b an ultimately real Self. These are So importan^ as claiming 
in the first place to he utterances of the Founder, and in the SKond 
a$ apparently going in denial beyond the ■qualified^ Humian scepticism 
of the orthodox: debater himself, that it is worth while examining 
them carefiiUy. 

The last group ftext p. 681 ) I take first I do thb because, 
though I have done my utmost, 1 cai^ not find that the passage and 
the terms quoted, are in the Pali Canon. If I am right 

in fyimg to find them, there wiU have been, at least of the passage, 
a later excision^ It is in brief as follows i—“ There are, Senij'a, 
three sorts of teachers. One declares, that the self i$ real, persistent 
in thb life and in the next. One declares that the seif is real, persistent 
in this life, not in the next- One deebres that the self is real, persistent 
neither in this life, nor in the next. Now the first teaches Sassata ^ 
the second teaches Uccheda ; the third is the Rightly Enlightened 
Teacher.” 

If the passage be indeed non-Canonical, we may dismiss it without 
breaking our heads over it. I would only say, in passing, that (i) the 
Pali way of stating the negative clausra, “does not declare that 
. . . is,” does not soften the denial but is as positive in negation as 
I have rendered it, (2) the title at the end, “ Sattha Samma- 
sambuddho” is so far a$ I know a unique grouping; I imagine 
the latter title to be much later than the former (teacher) ; 

(3J, the only Seniya mentioned in the Canon b an ascetic Cynic, or 
Dog-cult man, who, I presume, to make his world-forsaking the more 
marked, affected—God help him !—doggish ways.® His fate in 
the next life is asked about, and the Man, who was mtd to deny 
the self in any world, says thathe ” will be reborn into the Com¬ 
pany (world or kingdom) of dogs. There is no hint at any complex 
which will break up at death save that of the body {iayaisa thedd) 

Following this we have : "The Bhagavi spoke about "oil-jar, 
honey-jar, butter-jar, and the like ; perpetual meal, constant soup 
(-charity) The argument is then abruptly concluded, hut we are 
to understand, that the different sense in which words are used, e.g. 
” jar ” to contain butter, not made of it, "‘ perpetual ” signifying a 
period by no means eternal, b to apply to the words : man, permanent, 
and so on. 

^ Tn.f p. 6?, 

* i, 387 f. The dog-and’-oi cult of the Surtu were merely 

forms of the worMUed valu» in the man*". 
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Tht debate here Knnimics in the way usually observed in the 
work : with a denial of the thesis^ But Buddhaghosa itiakes it 
give him the opportunity to perorate in the way we saw in out last 
^apter, on a Buddha^s popular and l^med ways of teaching. I 
shall have another word on this later. Its historical signihcance 
is great, hut is as yet passed oven 

Let us tx>me finally to the remaining pair of quotadons in the 
Kadiavatthu debate,^ The one first cited is in the Samyutta-Nikaya 
pv, 54 : ^^Surtfla”). The second is from tJic Alag^ddpama Sutta 
of the Majjhima (No* 22}- Both state in difierent ways, that the 
world as empqr of the Self^ or of the " sclfic The first 

merely asserts $ the second gives this much of explanation : ** because 
it is impossible to get at what these, as such^ truly are.^' This being 
SO3 to affirm^ that world, that Self^ that 1 ** am imperishable U 
wholly and completely a fooLthing^\ 

In these passages we dig in a stratum of very great interest. 
I will not stay over the pregnant word ** empty ”, Negative, vacuous, 
it became none the less a very potent vehicle in the Buddhist develops 
ment known as Mahay^a, and is stiU in Eastern philosophy a word 
to conjure withal. But I seek here for the roots, and first develops 
ments of, not a philosophy, but a religion for the Many. And I 
have to lock for terms of positive value, such as would be a new 
word in the rnsri m and not in the Itsf^ Now the “ man ” 
in such a new word is the most central, most unportant idea. And 
to teach ^merhing new about him in terms of a sweeping out, as 
void, i.e, as not real, as foolish, as making him out to be Less, is, 
in a new gospel, inconceivable. Inconceivable unless there had been 
placed beside such a negation something of positive value, equally 
central and important* There was dme. In the Founder's long 
mission, for the Idea sufiffia ”, void, to have come into the compiling 
of these doubtless early Majjhima Suttas, at the hands of the early 
SivatthT compilers, I know of nothing to account for the emergence 
of the rerm, save the wilting of the More in man conceived, as he 
was in India, as having in his nature the Most It is ihe monk"$ 
answer to the First Bidding; **Scek the self!"—He replies: 
Tfi^ world if impty tyffhe self^ 

There is Interest, also not of a kind belonging to the original 
Sakya, In the curious, made-term “selfic”. There was coming 
into use, when Sakya was born—we have —the 

an adjective conveying in its form just what ^i&nija (selfic) amounted 
^ p, 67; tn,^ p. 61. 
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to, and which we have in the Suttas both as aj/hutta and as ajjhatiiia. 
Why should it have seemed necessaiy to make up a second term ? 

As to that, we ourselves have had to find a second adjective for 
self. Selfish ” damns the ''self” to whom it is applied,^ Hence 
our schoolmen in the eighteenth century or earlier coined the term 
“subjective”. We wanted to get an undepreciated term. The 
Sakyan schoolmen wanted to get just the opposite : a term conveying 
depreciation. Hence they devised the word selfic, nit^nija. It was 
because the rather older word (or its Prakrit namesake) 

commended, instead of damning the self^ that a word, when the self 
was coming to be depreciated, was felt to be needed, as conveying 
only depreciation^ 

Perhaps not just only depreciation ; perhaps also as belonging 
to another “ universe of discourse”. For the gist of the pa^ge 
lies in this, a very often repeated deduction, that in the man as “ got 
at ”, we see change and '' ill Now this is neither God, nor god¬ 
like (Self, selfic). But the depreciation is there, else had there not 
been used so forcible a word a$ *Vfool-thing, child- 

thing.” 

The passage cited is in full as follows i. “ Given a Sdf, would 
there be attribute of the Self sir- Given 

attributes of the Self, would there be for me the Self? Yes, sir. 
But gi ven that both Self and attributes of Self are not to be got at as 
true, as persisting, then the opinion as to these things:—that the 
world, that the Self, that 1 hereafter shall be permanent, everlasting, 
eternal, unchanging^ (that) I shall persist even as the eternal—is not 
this, monks, wholly completely a fool-thing ? ” 

I do not think I am im^ning anything impo^ble in seeing, 
in this apparently urmeedtd word "sdfic ”, a special device to score 
a point in ecclesiasncal special pleading, because to have used the 
adjective was a term of appreciation. For it certainly was 

so. We have but to consider such passages as that of the altar <iuoted 
above ;~ 

I lay no wood, brahman^ For fir« on altars. 

Only within {aJjAatism bumeth the fire 1 kindle. 

On this line the Commentary has : ** niyaisjjhattt^ 
stmidnasmimy"* that is, " In one’s own very-self, in the selFs con¬ 
tinuity.”* There is here no sign of depreciation. And why? 
Budtlhaghosa has lost sight, after the centuries, of the original meaning 

^ Above* p. iro. 

* iaratt^ap^^JidssMif p. 3 | 6 . 
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of ajjhatta when Sakp began. The term has become for him just 
what “subjective’’ now mearts for us i a term of mind-iroport^ not 
6 f th* rttm ttihi is mindt/ig. And a quaint point about that is, that he 
unaware uses, in the word myaka (one’s own), a word whidi was 
first used for self-reference as meaning the “permanent”. For 
t,tja-ka is a Ungual slide from mja, and that from nkta {nitya). 
But the Sakyan argument was based on the man being 
1 Such are the ironies of language. 

And in our own tongue we have other such dual terms nearer 
in form than selfish and subjective. Have we not lusty and lustfiil, 
the latter coming In, 1 believe, with Milton’s PuHian prose, and sur¬ 
viving with the “ lus^ ” of happy, healthy import of Chaucer s day 
and of earlier Anglo-Sajion. We have again “willing”, and also 
“ wilful ”, or full of perverted will, a sadly worsened word we much 

need in appreciative import now. . . ic v ». 

Just, then, as we in our present day have by the word selfish 
largely banned the very self or man from our ethics, and in the word 
“subjective” have banned the very self or man from our psycholr^y, 
so did the Sakpns, even with the very words for the ve^ 
man ; ojihaiia^ ejjhattih^ attaniyUi attahh^vay banish the sdf, who 
in India had stood at the birth of their movement for not the ^ 
only, but also for That who was " in ” and of the man, and to 
Whom was the man s noblest aiuu 

We shall be wrong, I thiidC) if we do not keep m view, that m this 
ejection of the self, there were at least three disunguishable sta^ 
In the first stagp, man was reckoned no longer as that^ mwanlly 
More who would become the Most ”, the “ That Who he is . 
In the second stage, he ‘ is ’, but is not to be got at save tomehow ^ or 
in mind. In the third, he is reckoned as only mind, that is, is 
dkarnmdj or mental phenomena. In the ^ ^ 

classic manuals—he is not t there are but body, mmd and 
** mentals ” (ertasiia }; a nihilism whi^ is already anticipated 
in the concluding chapters of the VisuddhUMaggp- 

Now in the dted passage we have last discussed, wc are m the 
first stage of this decline. When the Alagaddupama Sum was 
first compiled—let us say, in the last decade of the Founder s life on 
earth, when the pressing need of fixed forms of d«tntie was 
beginning to be felt—I believe that the compiling Thera, by 
and aromiyn, meant God and the God-like in man. On the face of i^ 
it is more liitiy that this is what he meant. But more : it is ^e 
only way by which the following deduction about the man being 
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changing and **ill ” becomes mtelligible. Man as changing is not 
Being (sat) ; as liable to ill, he is not Bliss (dnani/a). The one 
actribune of Deity left : Mind («>) ; this alone could be maintained as 
befitting the man* And so we merge into the second stage of decline* 
But it is the second stage of decline which, with the foregoing 
excqiuons, is chiefly represented in the Pirakas. The man is still 
there, using, controlling body and mind, especially in autobiogi^hical 
sayings ascribed to Gotama* For example: “Then J bethought me 
forcibly to restrain thought by mind,’'> and in the paiable ascribed to 
^ripucta, of the man as agent to, owner of his mental processes, 
namely the king and his wardrobe.* 11 is here not just conventional 
usage dictating the form of their talk ; it is ihtir attitude in the matter, 
which leaves no doubt as to the reality of the Man for them* But 
he has become, for the compilers, no longer the Self of the earlier 
teaching- We may even see Elders in the Order debating the difHculty 
of fit ideas about the man, in a way that is at times very Humian* 
Thus, in the Aggregate (khattdha) Sarpyutte, there is this remark 
in such a debate t “ I see that, with respect to body and mind, 
‘ I am ' comes to me, yet I do not discern this I * am® 
Later than this will be the inter-canonical Commenary on the 
Sutm-Nipata, called the Niddesa, of the Sutta-Pitaka. Here we find, 
concerning the Sutta quoted above from the Par&yana, the reply to 
Mog^iajan Commented on thus : “ Look upon the world as void ” — 
it is void in twelve ways: * body' is not being (sattd), not soul f jAio), 
not pota, narOf mdiiavt, puriso —these are all terms for man — ^not 
woman, not seif, not selfic, not I, not mine, not anyone whatever. 
And the list is repeated for each of the four mind-aggregates; 
“ feeling,” etc.* It was orthodox to see the “ world " (loh) in these 
five, viz. body and mind. And it is to be noted, that we are sdll, in 
wording, not exceeding the teaching of the Second U tterance* It was 
only in the inftrettce dratvn from that tusrdittg'^ namely, that to be 
Not in body. Not in mind means to be Not at dl, that we see die way 
opening up for the ejection of the man. It had at last come to be 
necessary to say that Utteianoe as: “The man is, but is not either 
body or mind,” for the divergence in Sakya from the preponderant 
Brahman teaching of its infancy had grown great. But there was no 
one to say it. The SSnkJiyan interest in mind and the mental had also 
grown great^ and it was here that the man had been made to take 
refuge. 

The one thing I do not understand m the foregoing Niddesa 

* hUjjhima, i. 242 £ (No. 36). * Above, p* 337. 

* Vol* iii. T30, “ Khenio,” * CuUo-Niddfsa. p. 278-80, 
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comifient is the absence of the word for This curious 

ugly word 1 ^ in the Abhidhamina, made to replace the older word 
piirts& Here and there it has got inserted In a Sutta. And 

that^ in the records^ the Bha^vl, so the repeaters said, used it in a 
division of men ethically considered^ as working each for his own good, 
for anotheris, for both, for neither, served as a sheet-anchor to the 
Upholder of the man^s reality in the great Kathlt^tthu debate. If 
the truth-speaking Teacher, it was urged, could speak of this 
and that puggah as real, as actual agent in the world, why try 
to be reducing this being to an unget-at-able idea ? 

But I doubt that, in the Fqunder^s day, the word pagg^i^ was used 
for more than just the male. And I think it is likely, that it vras 
brought to have a more general meaning as “ homo ” precisely because 
the words, till then current in religious utterance for the “ man ”, 
involved and implied immanent Deity ; 1 mean and puris^r. 
Fortunately the excision of purisa (as a religious term) was not 
carried out wholesale. In the duplicated Sutta of the after-death 
judgment, it is not the puggdh but the pansa who is there arraigned 
as such : ambho purisa ! ” before the judge*^ 

It IS true that purisa is also used a$ just male over against ferriale 
in the Suttas. There is further the duplication purisa-pu^islffj 
possibly emphasizing home, occurring in the Nikayas, albeit rarely. 

Well, it is in usage a question of the more or les^ but I strongly 
incline to the conclusion diat puggaia was (more or less) deliberately 
taken into use, by Sakyan teachers and wording-fixers, as a mark and 
label of the shrunken meaning of the man, which appeared to them 
to be the more true. That it was also a new word in the day of the 
movements adolescence is fairly certain, for Vedic literature knows 
it not, and that is to indude all the earlier Upanishads, Meaning a 
it has in later ^nskrit the derived rncaning of “hand¬ 
some”. But the religious emphasis which it had for its Sakyan 
adopters h betrayed by the odd meaning in Commentaries, where 
it is parcelled out exegetically as hell-crier ”, or -gobbler”.* To 
such a depth had the man akin to Deity sunk in BuddhUt monasticism 1 
And that, once the word had become the orthodox term for the dis-^ 
deified nun, it would be a natural and pious work, when the spoken 
sayings were under revision, and the prose sayings especially were 
editable, to make repeaters say puggala for ptiri^a^ I have little 
doubt. 

The last descent we see definitely operating in the writings of 


^ See above^ p. 227. 


* E.g. FisuddAi-Moggaf p. 310, 
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Buddhaghosa mi Buddhadarta, less obtrusively perhaps in Dhamma- 
pala's Commentaries. It is true, that the first-named defines the word 
“ no'-, got a.t*\ in the Kathavatthuj as nor known, not 
approached by understanding^". But he, in the same work, and 
elsewhere, makes it plain enough that for him the man is nothing 
more tiian a complex and a series of or mental 

phenomena, A few centuries before him^ Kagasena, the 
Buddhist exponent in the Qtasiims sf Kmg still halts 

at the “not got at” of the Kathi-^-atthu stage. He cannot 
discern an “ experience r” {vedagu, but he nowhere says : 

“ He is not,” albeit the translation suggests it somewhat freely, 
SdU for him it is, not exactly that there is no man, but that 
nothing can be definitely stated about him save as I have said. 

But in the later day, when the Commentaries were finally written 
in Pali, the man, save as a w^ord-Label, is dead. “The puggpla,” 
we read, “ is divisible into fifey^ven kinds of dhumm^Sy bc^tming 
with rSpa (material shape).^* Again: "unatla means deserted by 
(rahit^) self, soul, man ^uggdh). The man is not in even a single 
Again : Given body and the mind, it is customary to 
say " of such a name, such a femily ^ It is by this customary con¬ 
vention and speech that wc say the man is,^^ ^ Once more, in the 
Vinaya Commentary (I, p. 22) t Those persons who have the 
notion " I \ " mine" in what is a mere mass of dAummas 
punju-tniitu)'' 

But in Still later manuals, to say e,g. “woman”, h to name 
which really exist by a smithing flust dots mt retifly ixist I ^ 
The thrcc-staged descent is betrayed in the wide-spread Buddhtst 
symbol for mental complexes or simkh^re. In an Ajanta fresco 
these are illustrated as potter at his wheel making pots j i-n later 
Tibetan pictures, the potter is dropped out i in a later Japanese 
picture wc have the pots alone.* How significant is not this of the 
history of the man ” in Buddhism f 

Verily we seem here to be worlds away from that realm of Indian 
religious values, which was also so largely in essence that of the new^ 
born Sakya teaching. Yet are we not so far as it might seem- For 
when that teaching began, it may well be, that the word nir^tman^ 
"selfless,” was creeping into Upanishadic teaching. The Maitri 
Upanishad is the first to use it, and use it repeatedly, but with this 
meaning, so different from the term nn-atian^ of implying such 

^ KafhdP^ttAu Cmy., pp. ^3. 

* Abkidhjmimattha-Sangaiia (ConaphEudJuiQ QfPhilosopliy)rpt. viii^^ 14* 

* Rhya David Buddhism Ltciurtf), p, 156, 
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‘vision ’ of the highest Self that * the man ’ merges his own worth in 
Divine values, and “ abides in his own greatness/* The tcfm soon 
petered out again, and whereas 1 believe it is to be found in 
Maha/^nist writings, there too Jt tended, in the world of 
Amida Buddhism, where more positive ideals prevailed, 

‘ lapse into obsolesOeiKo *.’■ But in the Maitri it is indicative of a 
temporary ackening in the sublime rjuest of the earlier 
Upanishads. Emphasis b thrown on to the Less in the man, 
which ^tcad over Sakya as a very canker. It was a more in 
li TO>Tiim g toward the Most that those earlier men of the new 
word. Brahman and Sakyan, taught, and not a Lcssv And 
herein they are nearer in spirit than the later men to that Paul 
who wrote: “till we all come into a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ . . , no more 
children, but growing up into him in all things.” 

» J. B. Pratt, Tht Ftlgrimagt tf Baddiimt p. 659. 
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Men as seeking to know and to forward the very nature of the 
man in mind-values are specially likely to be testifying to such efforts 
by the machinery and legacy of the Word. This is what wc find 
in the testament of words bet^ueathed to the world by Saky% and 
associated in the ecdeskstjcal way called Canonical. In bulk it 
far exceeds the Vedic works which might be strictly called Canonical 
or sacred or the Avestan scriptures, or the Christian Bible, or 
the Kuran. It exceeds any of these, even when the much repetition 
in it is deducted. And not a little of this bulk h due to the speakers 
going about, in their laudable intent at Smna, or instruction and 
edification, to get at the mind of man- . 

A little reading in the Suttas (let alone Abhidhamma} will make 
this evident. We are ever being fetched up at passaged dealing, not 
with the man tmf rflwr/, but with the alleged faclors of him. Now 
they are many, and it takes more telling. The force and truth of 
many saying;^ are frittered away in his being trotted out as groups, 
Acuities, elements and the like. We have only to rcall the 
passages referring in reiterated detail, not to “mind^^, but to four 
ways of minding, or phases of mind, to have before us the wrecking 
of many a forceful saying by this mistaken editing. And not in 
prose, only. Even in poems treating of conversion, of salvaaon 
assured, the poet will say things like this: 

Dhamma she taught to me, wherein 1 leamt 
The factors, organsj bases (of this self) ^; 

that is, i and this 

Herein myself Til cierdsct — the startingpobts of mbd fulness, 

The powers five^ the forces too, the factors of enlightenment . . -■ 

lines which in slightly ^^rying words reverberate through the 
Anthology. 

It is true^ that in one of these the poet adds : 

One who wardtth pares and powers, 

He may do to self his duty {attasff Jtkeakan 
Nor work barm on any other.® 

Here we have the man kept in view, and not merdy the states and 
ways of him. And the Commentator, Dliammapala, in keeping 
1 vcr. 4|; 69. 

® vcr. 352 ; cf. 437; ; 672 j 1114 etc. ^ Ibid hi 749. 
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herewith, reports the Teacher as having said : I have taught the 
Arijran who has his faculdes developed (made-to-becomc)"" j not 
merely “the faculties and their development 

But this is only one of the inconsistencies which attend the 
teaching about the man who isg and yet is not, tnconsistencis which 
are delightful, yet ever warning, and which we find throughout 
the Pali literature from Canon to MilindapafSha and to the 
Commentaries, inconsistencies which Hume himself could not write 
one sceptical sentence about the self without failing into. We 
have the very man in the language, even when we have the rejecting 
of his reality In the mandate. For no amount of analysis, of ^'duing, 
of Judg^'ng can ever expunge the analyser, the ^duer, the judge. 
Nor does man in what wc call literature tver expunge him or try 
to do so. But in the Pltak^ the 'Mitemture”, man's expression 
of himself, is traversed by grown and growing tendency to value, 
not the man as such, but the parts and wap of him. Hence the 
inconsistencies and the jolts that they are b^trewn withal^ 

Thus there is first the Founder, whose reality as man is never 
doubted. There are the first leading disciples, of whom the same is 
true. There is the Wayfarer who alone gives meaning to the Way, 
be he f^ihJgatay thus gone, well gone, duggat&t dl gone. 

AU are discussed as very real. There Is the man who, in the Suttas, 

“ fares from this world to that,"* unquestioned, however emphatically 
in the Milindapaf^a and in Commentary he is said not to fare. 
Identii^, unchanged, he in his ^ring is not | he is in process of 
becoming ; but he is said to fare thither from hence. It is the 
“becoming” which as “ill”, has been left unsaid ^ the mM 
is inexpugnable. Even when the mind is Said to be warding, judging, 
resolving, as e.g# the city-^guardian in the pa table, it is a pscudo^onan 
functioning, and the Commentator, as if falling into a trap, comments 
in terms of the man, not the mind. The arahan theory itself is a 
vindication of the reality of the individual, the person, the man in 
process of “ werden or becoming more in worth. And that there 
is a goal pariyosiUna), an utter ending of ill, i.e. an utter joy, 

or health, implies, not that there is ending of the man fiuArrA 
thi gsat m^amnglfss)^ but nian*s entry on perfection, on consum- 
mation as That, as the Most, after gtaduating in the More. 

The reason is, that in literature, that is, in all utterance where 
man Is addressing himself to man, it is not to body or to mind that he 
is speaking, nor even to the complex, or product of these ; he is 
spewing from very man to very man. He is not even thinking of 
just body or mind only j he is speaking to, because he is thinking of, 
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the user of these, the %’sJuer through them of what he experiences j 
and through them he is calling to another user, cxperienccr, valuer. 
Of the world, mondial, is he when thus calling to the world j of 
the worlds, mondial again is he when thus caUing past earth to the 
worlds i of the More faring to the Most is he when calling 
when wording the WiU of the Highest But he is a wiU^ world, 
a contracted expression of man, when he sees in himself, in others, 
in the highest, a not-^lf, a being of no reality- ^ 

Then it is that his literature, bom it may be of utmost go<» will 
to help and to guide, to uplift and to incite, filters in Carrying its 
high mission into effect and lets us dowri, now here now there, 
where it should have led us upward. It Hes not widiin the 
of these few suggestions to illustrate this fully. To do so 
involve a twentieth century CommenUiy of the Pi takas. Such 
comments partial in range will come to \k made when greater 
accessibility to text and translation, now being carried out, mMes 
the Pali Canon more of an open book than it has been, and when 
translators are more capable of checking their renderings of terras 
and phrases by other context. 

The suggestions I have yet to make would point the reader to 
the special liabilities to, the special opening? for changes in wording 
in such compilations as the Pitakas, (i) the changes in wording as 
due to changes in values. To take the latter first : %Vhen the nund 
came to be appraised and analysed in a way it was not at the bira 
of Sakya^ when, again, the ^seif% conceived not as becoming but 
as being, came to be depredated in a way it was not at the birm 
of Sakya^ it was likely, that the man would come to be worded m 
terms of mind, not of the self or the man. I am not saying, that the 
change in wording was deliberately done by a revising^ either in 

writings or before that, orally. It was the teachers, the 

expounders who will little by little have used, for many vinndna 
here, there^ atta in another context. 1 have given instances 

of this above. This would result in a number of what, in written 
records are called various readings. When the time came for a 
standardization of wordings readings ” belongs to a later cultureji 
it would be found, that the live books, the repeaters, were repeating 
varying versions. Some would say “man^', “ sdf/* where others 
said mind ” in one of its terms. The Revisers would have to 
choose. They, because of ihcir changed values, would tend to 
keep in the mind-woni% and drop the others. And the 
authentic version would be worded in this way. 

This is but to say in other words what I pictured as happening 
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at such rouble revistom as the Patru Conference. I say it agun, 
if only I may clear away the suppmition that I am tawng dd-world 
revisers with any wanton dislocations of their records. ^ 
not so much mfoo/trfe a word which was not there for a word which 
was there. Both words, possibly more than two words, were ^ere 
already. They had to choose. They chose as dicy deemed l^t. 
They chose according to the values of their day Those values 
were not of the earliest days ; they had been gradually coming in. 

And they have remained “in” A reformation might have 
caused them to be changed again, either to the older, or to yet odier 
“ reading;* I may remind rcadeiS of a somewhat similar rewording 
in Christian document. In St. Bonaventuta’s Psdter to die Virgin, 
of the 13th century, the rides “Mary”, “Lady” 

God,” arc substituted for “the Lord”, “Jehovah, God, 
in verses of the Psalms and the Te Deum Let Mary arise and 
let her enemies be scattered ... In thee, O Lady, have I trusted. 

, . We praise ihee. Mother of God, . - Here vras a change 
in values from the dates when those verses were compiled. It was 
3 change which was later rejarted for a resumption of the older 
version, but rejected by only a portion of the ChrisiiM ^ur^es, 
who came to look upon the substituted terms as a worsening m values, 
h is true we have here a case of deliberate altering on the part of 
Bonaventura. I am not claiming as much for the preferred versions 


in the Pitakas, , . 

I now come to the other matter to which my suggestions point: 

special openings for such changes. 

I would fiist remind the reader of what we can gather to have 
been the history of the Pitakas, both in the making and after it. It 
was one in which the likelihood of change was greater perhaps than 
in any other literature of the kind we call Scripture. He knows 
doubtless, that we have in them, so fkr as we can sec, no nng at 
was at any rime the thing wc now call “ a new book 
that, in the palm-leaf manuscripts, or writings on other sul^ces, 
containing this and liat whole Nilciya, or portion o a i ^ 
this and that pordon of Vinaya or Abhidhainma, he i$ not oo mg 
at the work or copy of a work, which was written down as ^ ^ J 
writing this—just as the thoughts, as we say, came into his h«»d. 
He will know on the contrary, that the written lines ore 
in whatever script they arc, were handed down, as folksong an 


1 I owe the knowledge to Dr.Cutts’s TurMiag Piiitti efCkurth W/iftiJ* 
p. 1S2 f. 
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tunes still are lar^ljr done to-day, from generation to generation, 
at certain centr^s of the cult in question, where lived tepeaters, who 
in turn taught other younger repeaters. But one thing he is Ies& 
likeJy ro know, and another thing he may not have visualized. 

Namely^ that there is no mention in the Pitakas of these repeaters, 
called in the Commentaries hftSjf^hs* There is nothing ever slid, 
beyond the one frequent opening phrase : “ Thus have I heard 
that when Gotama is said, in the Suttas, or in pronouncing a Vinaya 
ruling, to be uttering anything of mantra-^like importance, one or 
more repealers were sitting near like modern reporters. The nearest 
to it is the coda now and then, that what has been said is to be borne 
in mind “ Leam what has been said ; master ic^ 

bear it in mind.” ^ But et'en this it is very unusual to find at the 
end of any discourse. Sometimes it is thus : “ Go and ask him, 
and remember what he may tell you.” And so little is there any 
suggestion of any literal memorizing, when it is Gotama who speaks, 
that he is found as exhorting listeners to remember, as the subject 
of the talk, terms not once used by the speaker. Thus after King 
Pasenadi^s touching testimonial to him in the last days of both, the 
listeners are hade to learn, master and bear in mind the ” dhamma- 
shrines” of which the king had spoken, and by which, judging by 
the context, he will have meant men who foster, as “brines”, the 
inner monitor dhamma (the translation “ Doctrine ” is here unfitj^ 
Even when he comes nearer to memorizing of words, as when he 
is made to endorse Kacchina's exposition/ it is only the matlcr, or 
meaning, not the words which are to be remembered* 

From all this I infer, that the first memorizings, those which 
were carried out as we $ay in /iVk, and at the time of speaking, were 
not of any firm of tuording^ but were rather of the ideas, matter, 
substance, of what had been uttered. The repeating was more of 
the spirit less of the letter, and we think of the woman of Samaria : 
“ Come, sec a man who has told me all things that ever 1 did. Is 
not this he who should come ? ” and of how freely she would 
reproduce the talk she had had with Jesus. 

It is of course inevitable that many of the words in which such 

^ Let die reader of transla tions not be misled by the ending in anntlier 
MjrJfiimjr Stt/ia fendcred thus : “ And word for word the Lord repeated 
it bimscLf again right through,” There is a WesTcm thoroughness here 
scarcely borne out by the eliding fr . ^ h in the text. Ail that is said to have 
been repeated £5 a little verae;^ not the homily. Gotama acting m a repeater 
is ID me out of the picture altogether* 

* MujJAims iii^ 199, 
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things such home-tmths wcrt said, would be abiding. Such a word- 
memory would alter greatly according to the listener, as we nuv see 
to-day j listeners who are verbal phonographs, and listener? who 
r^&rd anything heard. I believe that had it been otherwise^ 
we should almost certainly have come upon the in the 

narradve part of the Suttas. The usual opening to a discourse or 
is : **MontSj I wUl teadi you the so-and-so. Ay^ ay, sir, 
is the response^” and there is often then the inj unction : Attend 
weir* or similar word% “and 1 will speak” We never read of 
ihdnaJtus being seated “ on one side ”. 

Neither^ for that matter, do we now say : press reporters were 
present; but we should look for their verbatim report in this or that 
paper ne^t morning, or for the “paper" in some journal or review, 
after a longer interv^aJ. The address if new would not be lost- Here 
on the other hand it would have had to be repeated, either verbdly 
or in Substance, by the specter, or else reprodiiced by listenei^. And 
herein would lie various openings for a different wording. 

When these various versions begian to grow In number with 
the years ; when too the Chief was growing old and, while never 
weary in interviewing this man and that, seldom addressed a congrega¬ 
tion, or only in a few words, and left all preaching to his men, and 
seeing finally that the ”new men ” were drifting apart, both from 
the original mandate and from each other, it would become a very 
urgent business to secure the teachings, on which all or a majority 
^uLd agree, in some fixed form of words. And for reasons given 
in the last chapter, I incline to think, tliat this standardizing of 
Rules, of heads of teaching (bcdhipakkhiyd dhamm^} and of Sayings 
m outline (^desa) kept many cam<^t and sincere monks very busy 
at Savatthr, 

I do not go so &r as to think, that the outlined sayings were so 
early expanded into the finished Sucta discourses we have in the 
Kik^yas. If they had been, we should be nffitrer to the onginal 
mandate in them than is the case- With the Uddesa, or text", alone 
prescribirig the subject, it would be still open to the mdividual teacher 
to develop his theme as he thought best. And in so doing, he might 
be very near his Chief and the first men in spirit, or again, he might 
be far from them. I believe it was not till the Patna Congress, that 
the more extensive and ambitious standardizing in exposition, and 
not in outline only, took place j f bdieve, it was then, that the 
Saying was expanded into the Sutia, the “ text ” or into the 

thread^ (ikttam), or connected talk, with its frctjucnt feature of 
refrains of repetition. The ih^naia of tlm many Sayings may 


ec 
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then hav e bccnme the repeater of one of the new divisions of the 
Sayings, made either according to lengthy the Dlgha (long) Suttas, 
or according to groupings such as the Sarnyutta Suttas, and have been 
catted accordingly the Dr^ia-bha^aka, etc.^ as wc find in the 
Commentaries, and not till these. Yet so persisting was the tradition 
of alluding to the talk (or Sutta), and not the newer grouping or 
nika^'as ” of talks, diat even when the talks liad, after the Patna 
revisionj come to bo written, oriaybe first in Ceylon, mayhe 

in India, as the ian^h^iiis we read of in the Milinda Questions, 
even Buddhaghosa does not quote a group or complete coUccrion 
by name j he usually quotes as from a certain Sutta, that is, if he 

is kind enough to help us so far. 

But further, jc would not be only the listener, and later the 
hhstfffia who, not being an automaton, would be capable, the 
little, the listener far more, of altering a wording here and there. 
The teacher was much more likely to do so* As teacher he was, 
if worth his salt, giving a mandate through rile prism of his own 
individuality, giving in a way himself to his hearers *, and the more 
original he himself wa^ the less would he be capable of reproducing 
the mandate of another He may not necessarily have snpprcssed 
his mandate, or brought in others, yet could he, by v'arying emphasis 
and values, end in teaching with a tendency much changed from that 
of a fellow-teacher. In such a case his listensra, hts pupils in the 
Order would come to hold in worth a somewhat changed teaching. 

And meanwhile, on both teacher and listeners there would be 
falling infiuejiccs from which they could not wholly tscape, not even 
in the monastery : the influences we $um up in such a word as 
Zeitgeist- AU either had lived, or were living in **the world i 
all would, as more or le^ in earnest about the thtn^ that really 
mattered, be concerned with the Better, wuth the New and with 
the “morewill ** to further the need therein of their world. And 
we have Considered to some extent what those Influences were, under 
which they would come. That the influences were there is as yet 
curiously ignored by writers of lo-day, “The unchanging East 
it is perhaps, which still diginclmes us to look for cai^es at work, 
which were upping, even in ancient India, the views of any one age. 
We are ready to admit, (hat the Upanishads rev^, even in \he older 
ones, a change from the earlier Arya which prfxluced the Rig-Veda, 
that the Pitakas reveal a world differing in many respects from that 
of the earlier Upanishads, that Sinkhya, that Yoga are in their 
origins earlier than the elaborated s)rstems surviving in Sutras and 
Commentaries, and earlier than the birthday of Sakya, just as tliesc, 
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their Scripturesj arc later than the Pali PiqLis. All this is now 
admitted* 

But in the case of the Piukas we have yet to admit more. 
Confining ourselves for present purposes to the four chief boohs : 
the first four Niklyas of the Sutta-Pitaka, we have to get rid of the 
notion^ if we have it^ that in them we arc reading records faithfully 
wording what the first Sak)'ans said, or would have said. We 
need to see in them the work of men who, with changed values, 
worked upon the records with altered cmphasc^ and hence with 
altered wording. We need to see in every portion of those records 
something which has undergone more or less of change. I am 
convinced, that if those first men were with us to-day, they would 
tell us, that they hardly recognize in the Suttas the dyings of the 
mandate they gave liieir world. 

And beside this general transformation thus undergone, there is 
the further feature to be kept in mind, namely, that, to mention no 
other book, each of the Niklyas ha^ been the result of accretions. 

In other words, to take only the Four Nitayas of the Sutta- 
Pi aka, we have to consider, in each NikSya, the earlier portions 
as (for the mosr part of them) the oldest portion, and that accretions 
were being made in cour% of time. The changing values are here 
less evident than they are if we compare, say, one of these Niklyas 
with the Apadana, the Palisambhida-magg^ or with the 
Abhidhamma-Pitaka, yet can they be traced. I have gone into 
one such instance of accretion, as well as of emergence of new words, 
in the case of Sutta 1 11 of the Majjhinu-Nikair'a, in the Prelace to 
the Second edition of the translation of the Dhamma-sangaJji, first 
book in the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. We are, in that Sutta, well beyond 
the earlier world of the early Majjhima Suttas, and are not for, it 
may be, before the compiladon of that fir^t book* 

There is, it is true, one respect in which we shall err, if we see, 
in the end of each Nikiya, the latest expression in valuer 1 refer 
to the Saying^ which may have been collected at a later date, and 
brought to an editorial centre, long after they may have been treasured 
m Some perhaps outlying district by way of oral transmission, I 
referred to this feature in speaking of the Patna revision, and shall 
return to ic presently. Here, I would only refer to the last Suttantas 
but two of the Djgha-Nikaya : the advice given, as by a fetherly 
man of the world, to a younger such, known as the Si^lovtda Sutranta, 
and the old Warding Rune called the Atanatiya Suttanta. Here 
is nothing late j here are no monastic values, no teaching of the w^orld 
as ill, or of man as unreal, or of "* escape as the only way^ 
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Nor would I see in the h$t two Suttontas, of scheduled items in 
arithmetical or other succe^ion, kte accretions- Such schedules would 
bcj in oral teach Eng, a ^lecial and early desidei^tum in memori^ing^ 
or at best as stendlled on metal plates. Moreover, the terms in them 
are old in emergence and in simpltciiya. e.g. wc find only three, 
not four “isa^ras”^ But it is conceivable that, when writing 
had at h$t come in, the discussion, the mantra, the narrative would 
take front rank, following the traditional position of the Suttas 
elaborated from the Sayings, and that the listed aids to memory 
would be just appended, as stili valuable, as still held in reverence, 
as by no means to be dropped. 

But save for such exceptions, I judge it probably tnie, that the 
later position in the total compilation means an accretion made 
later in time. On this I have another word presently (p, 397). 

Now I seem to see, in modem dealings with the Pali scriptures, 
that we are yet &r from admitting, in them, bet^veen date and date, 
the changing world which I maintain had come about- That, till 
to-day, the East was in many respects relatively “unchanging**, 
is far from untrue. Had it been ab^lutely unchanging, we should 
not now be comparing the rdigiou$ thoughin of one epech, 
with the changed religious tiiought of another, for in such tiiought, 
whereas we have a new word mainly in the hands of thb or that 
section of die social structure, Braliman, (Cshatriya or other, no 
section is water-tight j the object of mantra and then of written 
scripture has not been solely the benefiting, the instructing of ihe 
given section. And further, we are in them not concerned mainJy 
with the relatively unchanging features of a civilization, such as 
belong to man^s bodily nce4fe on the one hand, and on the other to 
the accidents of his place at the time on the earth, to his geographical 
envitnonment. We are mainly in populated centres, where man is 
quickly accessible 10 man, where in exchangjinE speech he, as iron 
unto iron, sharpcnedi the face of his friend.Here it is, other things 
not hindering, more likely that he will change, chajige, that is, as 
man, rather than in material ways. As very man, he may change 
in any place, remote or urban. But in the town it is probable that 
the becoming in his nature will proceed more quickly, because of 
the very man having intercourse with very man in other mcm And 
this he will express through his mind-ways. 

The influences of time and place which were active between 
those dates of Source of Sakyan mandate and final redaction of the 
yet unwritten Four Niklyas I have in my earlier chapters tried to 
show. They may be summed up as ; 
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(1} A shrinkage in the prcvailmg concept of the man, namely 
as being less inherently divine, and as only existent in a different 
way, and with altered emphasis, 

(2J A new and ever growing tendency to disringuish mind from 
the man, with this dual result that either, as in SSnkhya, the 
man as uJdmate reility was made impracticably remote, or else the 
man was hidden in the mind, as onJy to be got at in mind for in 
mindingSj dhsmmm). 

(3J A tendency to turn away in retigiofi from the plane of thing? 
unseen, and therewith from “ musing” as an avenue to them. 

(4j The new importance assigned to earth-life as being possibly 
the stage of the consummation in man’s becoming. Hence the 
arahan theory. 

(5) A broadening out of the conception of a man’s duties, as 
deniicen of a world grown wider, in consequence of first Persian, 
then Greek infiltradon and the growth of commerce. India was 
no longer virtually his “world”. 

(6) A n^tionary tendency to estimate life in the world as an 
absolute larrier to spiritual betterment j to see m coming forth from 
Jt as jamana the only way thereto, and therewiih a wording of 
life in the world, and in any other world as “ il] ”, 

fyj Lastly, dating only from the fourth century b.c., the 
i™tascencc of the legend of the Super-man of the external world, 
as a r«ult of the inrush of world-rule in Alexander, followed by the 
actual hegemony over India in the persons of the Mauryan kings, 
cspeciaJly of cout^ of 

Now in any one of these seven, let alone all seven, there are 
opeiiings for the gradual incoming of modihcaiions in a religion as 
on^nally conceived and taught. More especially when die religion 
will have been taught in ways of utterance as unchecked as they were 
at first and for years afterwards. We have &r too tidy a notion of the 
growth in wording of such a religion. And we tend therewith to 
impute to the new men of Sakya that high pitch of efficiency in verbal 
mcinory, which was quite possibly the, almost I had said, monopoly 
of the Bntliman world, and inJy of a limited set In that world. For 
^ at matter textual purging (sedhUna) was not unknown among 
firemans. In the Sakyan history, meagre as it is, such work of 
ledfiaita stands out as an admitted fact, admitted as urgently necessary 
Jn all the three Conferences dealt with in this book. It is only our 
meagre data about the Fourth, or Kanishka Conference, not to 
m&tion two or three later ones, which hinder us from being probably 
able to say as much of them. Why else all the pother of them ? 
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Wc siw that the end to be attained at each of them was authentic!^ 
of mandate, so that certain movements in teaching, or m rule of life 
might be shown to be “ correct ” and according to that authenticity. 

As to what made this or that “wording”. In thing^ 
“authentic”, when the wordings submitted for revision diftercd 
as pronounced by this vihara’s repeaters and by that, Ais Could only 
be I repeat ,1 the decision of a majonty m the Revisionist Council, 
or of some one in it of an influence submitted to by the majon^. 
And he, or the majority, or both would dechle, m their dioi«, Ir; 
that view whidi had come to be theirs at the time of revisi^- ^cir 
choice would not in every case be in agreement with the worfmg 
of such repeaters as had a genuinely or approjnmately origmal wording. 
The influences to which they and tlieir vihatas had subject 

would tend to make them cast their vote otherwise. Hence there 
would get established, in the bodies of oral saying «rtam changes 
embodving one or other of those changed vi ews due to th^ influences. 

Of what nature would be these verbal changes ? Are there 
any about which we can make pbuslble surmise ? I can ^ four 
oocasions at least where we may see changes : ^ang^ brou^t 
about not by carelcssne^ not by repeateis’ and later by sento 
blunders, but by what will at the time have seemed good and weighty 

reasons. They are ^ r 

Fiist, as a result of the influence numbered as (ij, I see room 
for both new meaning and new values In terms. The emphasis will 
have altered with the values. If we compare such a sentence as 
“Empty is the world of the self and of what is of the sdf 

which wc considered in the last chapter, wc see the word 
replacing the older j we see, not a bidding to s^fc 

the Self, but the assertion that there is none to seek. 1 et is this 
not the human self as yet j it is the Divinity and divine attributes 
in the man’s self. That the man’s self was also a fiction came later, 
but it came. Before that, the man’s self, used much as we^use the 
term, was commended when the self was resolute 
made-to-become or grow (tk^iatlo vaddhimtto}. 

Parallel with this we may place the growth in value pUced on 
utterances which, little valued at first, came to be a very slo^ when 
j[ was the very man’s dis-dcified self who was voted a nction. 1 


* The Comnieiiutcir, with a not.*! f emptiaais, gives here the inad '““®'ble 
explanation of ptsU-atto : “ having the sdf sent (away). Unfortunately 

mulcading ttc Efliglisli trsnslitur. 
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refer here to VajirSl’s wording of the man and her parable, discussed 

above (p. 369 f.J. 1 T 

I come to probable changes m wording, by which 1 mean, 

preference given, at the time of revision, to one wording over others 
—a. wording which wiU have come-in in the way 1 have $uggtsted. 
Under the influence numbered (2), in brief, the Saiikhyan influence, 
co-operating with the lowered prestige of the (especially East Indi^) 
brahman world, we probably have terms for the mind functioning 
not as vtay of the agent, but ai the agent. Such instances, as I have 
aid elsewhere, I sec, not only in figurative tallc, as where the mind 
{vmdua) is seated at the city’s centre, as recipient of news from 
without, but in more literal teaching. When, namely, the mind 
(inam),aiid not the man, 15 Called the “ centre of resort ” and enjoyer 
of the senses’ tributes—“ like a king enjoying the revenues of live 
villages,” is the Comment, ri^ily felling back on " the man” m our 
natural language—and again where the sick man is bid to keep 
iitta well amid his ailments of body, when, with the app^eni 
exception where the bodily ailment is brain lesion, it is the spirit’s, 
the very man’s health, which he has in his power, and of which the 
mind is merely the vehicle and loud speaker”* But the vogue had 
arisen to use one or other of these three terms for the man, the atia». 
It was not any one of them which Gotama bade those men seek, 
but it was the self. And it was in all of them, as also in body 
that he is shown warning his mei^ that the self was not to be sought: 
body IS not the Self p nor is mind.'* 

Under this influence No. (2) will also have come the acc^ting 
of repeaters^ veT^toiis, where here and there a teacher^ or line of 
teachers^ at one viharaj will have supprfiied some clause in a Saying 
which inconveniently threw emphasis on to that, in the older word¬ 
ing, which had come to be less valued, less beheved in# Here once 
more—for here I am incorrigible—I refer to the parable of the wood 
and the foggots,! I Still think, that to careful critical reading, 
flrr na prjrfffn€ifTiom, the suppression of the application of the wood 
as signifying the man ” is likely to have been made. Faggots 
are being collected for kindling If folk take such away, would 
you say they were taking away the Jeta Wood i ^ ou would not# 
So are neither body nor mind Vou, of You. Put away from (your 
idea of) You that these are You, who are as the Wood is to the trees. 
TTold in these words there is sense in the story^ As told in the Suttas 
[twice at least), I used, when I read it, ^tn when I accepted 

the “ not-man ” as genuine SaJeya, to come up against the defective 

^ AfijQjp p. 6[+ 
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ending with a Jolt It rmy be said ; There is here no greater lacuna 
than wherij in the Second U ttcrance, the Tcacher may have omitted 
assertion of the Self, when rejecting either body or mind as the self. 
It may have been held, in the parable also, as unnecessary. Wellf 
be it so. Yet is a parable different from a mantra. It is to help 
explain something. I leave it at that. 

Under the mart-as-mind influence, as also under other influences, 
will come insertfd gkssts. Such as the resolution of the agent not 
only into mindin one of its three terms, but also into (sj the 
fourfold mind-groups of a crude psycholc^ca] analysis, which had 
eventually, in this changing East, to give way j and (i) much 
redundant sense-categorizing of “ dhatu, indriya, avatana mentioned 
above.^ All were machinery in the rise of ** ill ”, and to be grimly 
noted down as such : ways of a word in which we have 

a dcuh/e-enimdre of grasping at things of the worlds, and fuei 
nourishing the fires that maintained rebirth. 

And at the same time it all pointed to the increased interest in 
the extended and quasi-sciendfic study in the features of the human 
personality, whose earth-career, as just earth-denizen, held such 
wonderful possibilities^ 

To the Complementary waning of interest in denizens of the 
unseen is perhaps due in part the curious Nikaya gloss already alluded 
to,^ when Gotama is ^id to have replied to the questions put him : 
“How came you to know this?*^ with: devati told me^’^ and 

—here comes the gloss, held to be a worthier sanction than that : 
“ I knew it of myselfI said ^Un part** only, because it will 
have been the growing magnification of his nature which will have 
called for the gloss* The first clause rings very true, for only he is 
likely to have said it* Had he known it of himself, that clause vras 
less necessary, and certainly the after-men would not have put it m. 

Another of these few samples—to which a later generation, 
when once more Pali studies worthy of the name Come to be taken 
up, will add many more—is the universalizing of that mandate of 
the four Moods or ways of will-sufFufflOrt wh[ch I see as annexed, 
not created by Satya. I have sugg^ed, that the unknown messenger 
of this warding-gpspcl taught mainly a will-sufFusion of individual 
by individual. Diluted Into a will-suffusion of “ quarters and of 
the ** whole world ”, it is admirable only for the suffuser, and, 
through his own expanded altitude, contributes a unit to the weal of 
the world, no more. Hence it did actually become a mode of self* 
benefit and, as such alone, unworthy aa a world-gospel. But the 
^ Above, p. 580, * Above, 27.^. 
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veiy dilution into universal terms betrays ^ mondial expansion whidi 
may be due to die influences I have named^ 

It is true^ that when we consider thQ$c four universal^) and lay 
them beside that mandate of ** compassion ” which is of the original 
Sakya, they are seen rather as shrinkage than as expansion. The 
four universals are oonccrned with the world of earth* The 
compassion, which is the crown of Sakya, embraces the worlds; 

and mcn/^ We^ in our earthly catholic ideab, commend 
the dilution in rhe Brahmavih^ra% while we “graze” unheeding 
over die oft reiterated greater ideal of “ the weal, the happiness 
of i/evat and men 

I come lastly to that which is by fer the most intrusive gloss 
of all: the so often repeated reference to Buddha^ Dhammaj 
Sangha with the occasional addition of the “ virtues dear to 
Ariyans (the calling of the three constants the '' Threefold Jewel ” 
h commentarial only)- The inAuences tending to changea such as 
I have named, have here been all of them more or less at work, but 
more especially, I think, those numbered (c), (a)^ and (y): — 
shrinkage in “tile Manpre-occupation with mind, namely, 
with id^as of things, and the ideal of ordered warld-dominance. 

In a new world-word, or gospel”, the original centre of 
attention J$ maji, the very majij his nature, life, destiny. In course 
of time It will be Istf he, the Thing, and morr the mandate 
itself about him, as worded idea, as orderly attestation about him, 
as vehicle for conveying to men that attestation. The idias about 
the thing and the wording of them have taken first place in importance- 
And so we have the idea of the Founder raised to ideal majesty ; 
we have the idea of dhamma^ the successor named in the tradiricin 
by himself, but changed in worth from the inner experience to the 
worded teaching of it j we have the idea of the company of the 
teachers out to help, now become uppermost in a social hierard^y 
of inferior laity and superior monk. The laity is now to be lopl to, 
believer in, the Idea of the Origin incarnate, the Worii, theWorders. 
It is not easy to check the growth of the Idea, loosened from contact 
with the original Thing. The first idea will expand to a concept 
of Super-man (drv'dtideva)^ the second will stiffen into a Super- 
Word j the third will exalt the position of the Monk as a being 
on a higher plane than the layman. 

Hence the many glosses of titles and of formulas, notably those 
which came to be worded in the DSgha-Nikaya, announcing the 
arriral of the Founder and his retinue, and were later called the 
Jtini-sadda, the Word of Fame. This sort of glo$s begins early 
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in the pages of the scnpmnes. In the Vinayi, when the kum^ras 
inquire whether Goianm know? of their thieving womiin^ the question 
has been thus reworded : “ Has th^ Urd thi ad^^raMe seen z 
woman ? ” Now Gotama had then no claims, ^ a distinguished 
teacher, to be addressed in terms of reverence j he was unknown 
as such I he bad just begun. They who will not admit glosses to 
the same extent as myself, will hardly refuse to see a gloss herep But 
if here, of all places, why not much more elsewhere ^ There is no 
idea, in saying this^ of begrudging much merit, much effort of good¬ 
will, much natural eagerness to the editorial workers, who bought to 
commend the world-within-world of the monk to the world of 
the monk-in-posterity. Nor, as to that, need there be di^taise for 
their catering ”, as we say, for that posterity only. It 1$ asking too 
much to see, in those editors, men labouring to benefit a posterity 
of lay-readers. They arranged, selected, dropped out, inserted for 
the monk, otplidtiy for the monk. 

When we come to the main groupings of the Sayings in their 
embroidery as Suttas, and of those Suttas whidi have no original 
Sayings (of the Co-founders) in them at ail, we arc, as all wiB admit, 
in the held of later editorial work. Not that there are not, here also, 
many problems to solve, many problems as yet insoluble. There is 
for insOmce the question, why a limited number of Suttas should 
have been set relatively apart and grouped in two Nikayas according, 
so it is alleged, merely to their length. And of these so grouped why, 
for instance, the Dlgha Suttanta “On Causes(No. XV) should 
have been put there, and not with the special Group on that subject 
in the Sarnyutta-Nikaya. The reason is probably simple enough, 
had we the due- Possibly Ananda was the repeater of the few brief 
Sayings on cause, out of which tile “ great dialogue ” was framed. 
And we have it, that he figured at the First Conference as vouching 
for Certain facts about Suttas, which came to form at least ikg 
of the Digha NikSya. Moreover, in the Commentary, 
these Suttas were, by name at least, handed over to Ananck to 
take charge ofj but that may be a very posthumous piety 
on the part of a Ceylon Sangha. 

But on this Subject, too, I must confine these last considerations 
to sampling how the mere pondering over the contents and their 
Order of the canonical books may yield at least some results^ by 
intensive study. I have found, namely,^ that, in the canonical book 

Intfoduction to Mr, F, L, Woodward*? tranaktioB, 
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of Groupings of Groups, Called Samjnitta-Nikaya (third of the four 
Nikayasjj there are, in the very order of grouping itself, one or two 
interesting derangements. And I think that from these we can gather 
what may have been the earlier arrangement, order of importance, 
or of growth, in formulated doctrines. This may prove su^esdvtly 
instructive as to the evolution in values which had been going on. 

The last or “ Great” Group in the Saipyutta’-Nikaya, is, for 
the most part, a grouping of Suttaa under seven heack, the heads 
known and referred to in former chapters here, as the Things 
belong! ng to Enlightertment. Now the o rder of the seven, where they 
are given as teachings specially commended, i^e*, in the Bock of the 
Decease, is different from the order in which they are grouped in 
the Great Group. In the former the order is merely numerical. 
Thus, three heads of four items, two heads of five items, one of seven^ 
one of eight. In the latter group the order is other, thus, the 
last in the former is here the first : the Magga or Way. The seventh 
is here the second (factors of enlightenmentj- But this will be dearer 
in tables z 


Digha, II, Sutanta XVL 
(4) stations of mindfulness^ 
(4) right efforts. 

(4) stags to psychic powefi 

(5) pavrers. 

(5) fkailtics. 

(7) factors of cnlightoiment. 

(8) eightfold Way. 


Sajiiyutta;^ V, Mahl-vagga. 
(8) the Way. 

(7) factors of enlightenment. 
(4) statiena of mindfulness. 
(^) Acuities. 

(4) best efforts. 

(5) powers. 

(4) bases of psychic power* 


The first thing here suggested is, that the numerical order in the 
Sutta will be later than the order in the other. Numerical ordering 
is a tidy work of after-editing. It is difficult to conceive that, once 
introduced, it would be departed from. This points to the Decease 
Book being the relatively late composition it is already held to be. 
This does not mean that all its factors are of late composirion. Ii is 
mainly, if not wholly, the editing that Is late, as late perhaps as the 
Patna revisions. Relic-worship had grown up, and the old Sayings 
of the last injunctions and of the la$t tour, together with many 
teachings already in Sutcas perhaps, of matters mainly magnilying 
the growing Buddha-concept will have been threaded together, 
leading up to a rclic-Sutta at the end. Some Sort of Vinaya account 
there will have already been of the two Conferenced- These were 
the concern of Vinaya repeaters and experts* The Relic-apolo^sts 
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wcn^ not interested in that subject, hence the silence so puzzling 
to exponents^ about the Conference in the Decease (i+Ci Relic-J Book. 

Even to satisfy a lust fqr numerfcaj ordering, it is diliicult to 
imagine the main teaching, the Magga, put at the end in any list 
fixed, in wording and in value, at a relatively early date in Sakya. 
We have only to recalJ Ananda^s estimate of his lost Leader, in terms 
wholly and solely of the Way^^ to see how this just could not be. 
And here, in the Grouping of Groups, we See the Way put as the 
forefront, the true pkee^ <^pecia|ly m Buddhist estimates, of highest 
value. 

It may be said : is this true in general of Buddhist estimates ? 
What of the order;, begun already in early Sayings (e.g, in Anguttara- 
Nikaya, vol, i) of (oc atla)^ fiannJ : morals, mind- 

culture, wisdom (to give it no higher name) i adopted in the 
stereotyped form of address put into the mouth of the Leader on his 
last tour, and elsewhere, and culminating, as to embroidery, in the 
three sections of Buddhagho^^s Visuddhi-Magga ? 

This is a fit rejoinder, for it throws into rdief that which was, 
not ihc Buddhist, but the Sakyan esttmater That order refers as 
did Sakya, to the Man j to the way of his nature, the way of his 
becoming, his wayfaring, to the More in him growing towards tlie 
Most. His feet, as it was said in Sayings, were to be, to be, on 
the solid earth of st/a^ but that was basis only, albeit it came first, 
Wortfiily warding the mind, the ways of his self-expression, he grows 
in diat holy thing in him, the reaching forth to know (the 

will) conceived as the Highest in him, who he is. The order of the 
highest value placed first has its merits, but it is derived, secondary, 
cxtemaln It is the order of chin^ as valued, contemplated i it is 
not the order of things in the valuing, of things expcrlenccid from 
within^ of life itself. And 3$ with the reverberating of the word 
Magga down a teaching which had, in value, depreciated the Way, 
so is this reverberating of values in the Man, in a cult which had 
shrunk these values to a smaller, a more limited thing. 

Something of these lost values we see in the latter, or Samyutta- 
order of the Seven Heads, The First Call, the Central Symbol, It 
is true, stands foremost, but studied, as I have said, from within, 
the Way is die Means whereby the Man may grow. He must 
himself be wilier in way* We then get ways of growth ; 

then ways of estimating growth introspecdvely (S^iipatfhJnd) | 
then ways of growth considered as modes of the growling will 
etc.). Lastly, and for the few—a sort of Appendix— 

^ Abovcp p. 146 ; ii], No. loS. 
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modes of revealing the “ More” in man as if holding 

out guarantees of what only the few here, but hereafter each one may 
become. 

We now turn to the latter third of tlic Great Grouping. We 
are now at the end of the Things belonging to Enlightenment^ and 
we might have expected to find the Group itself ending therewith. 
Tiiat there are five sub-divisions or vaggas> added on to this very 
distinctive theme of the Things aforesaid, is somewhat evidential* 
Evidential, namely, that the Book of the Groups (Samyutta-NikayaJ 
was already completed as to form^ that is, as to its fifty-one Groups 
before, let us say, the great revision of materials at Patna brought 
in from distant vihara^ through special summons, mucli fresh irLaterial. 
Or if not then only, tiien from time to time till the Patna Conference. 
Such winno wings of sources gave rise to a special Rule in the Vlnaya, 
permitting travel during the rainy season to collect Sayings, which 
through death of a repeater, or dosing down of a vihara settlement, 
or other reason, would bt lost,^ And maybe it was not thought 
wise, or for that matter necessary, to increase the established number 
of the Groups on tliosc four central bodi<^ of Sayings. So we have 
much other matter dumped on to the ^'Bodhipakkhipdhamma- 
Samyutta"*, the fifty-second, and the total dubbed as the Great 
Group. 

What are the five appended Groups about ? Suttas about 
Anuruddha, Musing, Breathing as a culture. Entry on the Stream 
(another figure for the WayJ, and the Trutlis. What is it diat the 
Great Vagga is here trying to tell us if we have ears to hear ? 

Why, for instance, is the teaching, now almost everywhere dinned 
into u$ as the Centre of (HTnayina) Buddhism, put here at the very 
end f Why is it not included in the Things the Leader is said to 
have bequeathed as he was dying ? Anyone who is conversant with 
the ousting, in the Truths, of Way from its central position to the 
fourth of the truths, anyone who knows how tins monastic diagnosis 
of life as “ ill ”, as only to be cured by suppression of the will, 
i.e- of desire, submergied in the ^"dog-with-a-bad-name” of 
**Craving”— a suppre^ion which leaves no other ^ring from which 
betterment can come—how this is still harped upon a$ the true 
Centre of Buddhism, cannot but be amazed when he comes to find, 
that in those so-called final injunctions, the four truths are not 
mentioned at alL There will certainly have been a cause for this 
omission* And I suggest that the Great Vagga is dumbly trying to 
tell it. 

' i, p. 141. 
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Thus : when the “ Grat Group the fiftjr-first Samyutta, was 
first compiled^ the Way ” was sdll nominally ceniral^ chief. Hence 
\i was taken first, and not last as in the more mechanical numerical 
list in the Drgha, In the day of the Patna revisionj on the other 
hand, the teaching of the Truths, the monks^ Diptoma, the sanction 
of their life as monkSj had come to loom very large, and it was felt 
incumbent to remedy the omi^ion by an inclusive treatment in the 
Nikaj'a, where it was least inconvenient to insert it. There is no 
leading up here to a dimax, as in the triad of the Man : jj/?, 
panfi^^ The titles giv'en above preclude that Evidence can scarcely 
shout louder to us than this, that die Four Truths should, historic¬ 
ally considered, be, /mpsr/ij, ejected from the First Utterance- 

As to the other four Appendixes : a special group on Anuruddha 
becomes a thing looked for, when we remember him as closely 
associated tn kinshtp and origin with Gol^ma, as surviving his chief, 
and as a mysterious figure of wizard powers. Kassapa we should 
have expected to find thus singled out, had he not got given distinctive 
group-treatment earlier in the Groups {Vol. ii, 194), a priority 
which may have been due to his eminence as a teacher, a man of a 
^‘ school"" of his own, a tnati of or^kihg energy, a man typical 
of the ever prevailing j^nraffn^j-vogue, a man not easily to be passed 
over. To Ananda a special section had, it may be already, been 
consecrated in the early part of the Anguttara-NikSya. We find 
no special section on Upaii, so notably eminent at die First 
Conference. But if we drop the mere legend, which sees in this 
Canon Law expert the former valet or batman of the young Sakyans 
who joined their kinsman Gotama, when he had established his 
mission work, if we see in him the cultured Jain of the Upli-Sutta 
and noted debater,^ we have a man who would not, in duration of 
adherence, have counted as one of the very veterans, deserving a 
special secrion. 

As to the other three Appendixes, whereas that on Jhana adds 
nothing of value historical or otherwise, that on Breathing 
as a line of exercise by which more than bodily health might be 
improved ; this, which finds repeated and also c^rly attention in 
the Majjhima-Niklya, seems netertheless to be in no way of the 
original SaJeya. There is nothing vital in the wording of the Suitas 
dealing with it i nothing which has the zest of the new. It will 
have been a vogue which had come in, or come on in India, and so 
new men coming into the Order may have introduced the pracitcc, 
and the teaching will have in some measure exploited in Bui on 
^ No. 56, 
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the whole the editors of the Suitas passed it by, with a relatively 
laiiit interest. The (late) Pattsambhida-magga is voluble on it. 

In the last of the three, the Sotipatti Group, on the other hand, 
there is interesting material, to some extent repeated from the ^rlier 
fifth section of the Nidana-Samyutta ‘ ; the Housefathers’ chapter, 
with additions over which I stay for a moment. 

We have here not only repeated die conversation with his friend 
the benevolent Sudatm, cdled Feeder of the Forlorn,* when Gotama 
i> shown giving him that glad assuranee of a happy hereafter, which 
15 /Qf me much more his original teaching than the blank and negative 
assurance of the arahan formulas ; we have tW9 versions of that 
friend’s illness and of the visiting him, at his request, of Sariputta 
and Ananda. The record of this visit occurs once in one of the 
concluding Suttas of the Majjhima-Nikaya. There, the illness is 
mortal } Sariputta exhorts him in much detail to be utterly detached 
from dinging to, depending on, anything in this or any other world, 
Sudatta weeps because this is a talk he has never heard. He is told 
it is not for laymen, but only for the monk. He entreats, that laymen 
may also be taught it, and dies. The teaching was apparently 
premature, es'cn for so exceptional a layman, for he is reborn in the 
next world only, and as deva makes himself seen and heard by the 
Founder. In the Saniyutta versions, the illness does not prove 
mortal, but yields to the Coudism of SSriputta’s cheering words. 
He is bidden, namely, to fix his thoughts on the way in which he has 
stcad&stly followed the better, and has no need to worry. Now 
were there two illnesses, or but one, which was so visited i If so, 
which is the true version? Did “ Anaihapindjka” really predecease 

Sariputta ? • ■ t 

I am inclined to think, that we have here oral rnatcrials which 
were, as I have suggested, gathered in, say, for the Patna Conference 
from other, more outlying viharas. The earlier collections were left 
in the order to which repeaters had grown used, and these were made 
“ accretions ” at the end of the many groups of** Kindred Sayir^ ”. 

But it is not the end only of eaA Nit^ya which offers historical 
problems of interest. The whole tabic of contents of the Samyutta- 
Nikaya is trying to tell us something of the changing %'alucs under 
which its accretions took place. Take, for instance, the first main 
division of it, called the Sa-g^thi-Vagga } the poetical section. It 
has not a monopoly of verses v there are only relatively more. But 
die whole section, prose and verse, bears the stamp of the relatively 
old and early, and is hence very precious material. We have the 
1 Vol. ii, p. 65 f. * Anaihapipdika. 
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very short oral say mg) with the gist of it metrlc^ly ibced In stanzas 
less easy to alter diaji prose. And we have, out of eleven chapters^ 
stM which are concerned, not with this world only, hut with other 
worlds. Men of the ne-tt world come to the Founder;, or to some 
other psychically gifted man to advise or be advised i the men too, 
of the worthier B rah ml-world come or are visited ) they ward and 
watch the progress of the earth-helper. We meet with here 

and there throughout the Nikayas, but die interest in them 1$ more 
diluted, less concentrated and Jiving, than it i$ here* 

Then there are the talks with hfs friend the king of Kosala, all 
bearing the stamp of actual If hoary memories. But with the 
beginning of the second main section, the section on Cause, we move 
on into the growing value in idtai ah&ut rather than in thin^ j 

forward Into Suttas about Elements, mind-and-body Groups, Suttas 
about varieties of scnse-^experience, Suttas about ideas belonging to 
enlightenment — all testilying to the busy path of monastic pfe-- 
occupations, which at length debouched in the scholastic work of 
Abhidhamma : the work of the cloister far from the mission-worfc 
of men among men, of the Sakyans. 

Such arc hut a few examples, and those very sketchily treated, 
of the problems in Sakyan and in Pirakan history, which we older 
workers in Pali literature hand, as we pass on, to younger rnen and 
women, who may see the day of a revival of interest in that literature, 
coupled with the comparing of it with a widened held of Buddhist 
utterance in other literatures^ 
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I have just spoken about the growing tendency in SaJcya to a 
pre-occupadon with, not things but ideas about things- This finds 
fullest expression in the Third, or Abhidhamina Pi taka, and on this 
I would add herej by ♦pcrffijssion^ a few considerations published 
clsewhere+^ To the Book of monastic riile% the First or Vinaya 
Pataka, I do not propose to return. It is patently a code, and a very 
elaborate one^ not intended as a new, a saving Word for the Many, 
but as a guide in many minutLse for life, in the world within the world, 
of the man who had turned his back (if not hh stomach) on the world, 
For a man here and there, seeking nothing so mudi as the support 
of a Way of the Rule, and bcking the will to make become ” in 
himself the New Word : Let the Self be your lamp, your way 
the Vfnaya may have been an apparently sulEdng substitute for 
Dhamma. And the more so, the more elaborate it grew as the years 
went on. But it is not monastic development with which this hook 
is concerned. 

Nothing more than that monastic rdgime is now associated with 
the First Piralra. Incidentally much, as we have seen bi the fore¬ 
going, has been of suggestive usefulness, and Indeed now and then 
of utmost value in our sifting grain of Sakya from chaff. In this 
way the survival of the Vi nay a is infinitely more valuable in the 
search for Sakya than is the l^hird Pitaka, But in the days before 
this became accessible in printed text and to some extent in translation, 
as now it ts, there existed a certain hope that, in Abhidhamma, in 
its most archaic form, we might come upon something worth calling 
early Buddhist philosophy There was, in the first place, the 
name “ abbi-dhamma ” \ in its meaning, the term meiaphysic, ta 
fa pkusika^ suggested a corresponding content. And then there 
was the notion, gathered from commontarial Buddhism, of an 
exalted \^uc attaching to that content, namely, that it exceeded 
and was distinct from dhamma much as a deva might be eminent 
among his peers or shhi^diva). Thanks to Maiuig Tin^s 
translation of this context^ the Commentaty on the first book of the 
Abhidhamma-Pitaka, Dhammasan^L^i,* the reader can now swiftly 
^ jR/fS,, Apriii 1923. 

* The Eipositor F-T,S, ed. 1910—21, pp. 3^‘^r9. 
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gauge the curious hyperbole of dicdori in which the Pi taka, and 
notably the latest accretion, is belauded. On these two grounds 
then, we were half hoping to find in it a plank here and there of 
positive exposition, esoteric rather than exotertCj bridging over the 
lacuna and the rtsert^es and the silences in many of the Euttas* 

Anyway, the workers set forth, one now, another then, to explore 
our seven hills of Abhidhamma, and after forty years of labour ^ 
intermittent’ — workers were few, and printing even then ccedy— 
wc brought hack our quarry. The cynical may say, nor are they 
wholly wrong, that this—is it not the mountain’s way?—amounted 
to a bag of nuce. The Pi taka had revealed much meticulous 
catechizing, some inconclusive dialecric, and quite a little world 
of word-permutations. Had our knowledge grown by it f Had 
labour and time been utterly wasted i 

Speaking, if 1 may, for my spade-mates as well as for myself, 
wc think not. We think wc have, in these seven books of Pali 
texts, contributed a chapter to the history of the growth, within 
limits of time and place, of the human spirit. Considered in its due 
context, this chapter reveals how a certain kind of intensive culture 
may on the one hand stimulate, and on the other stultify that growth. 
And by all such consideradons we ourselves grow. 

Among these Abhidhamma compilers of the cloistered lives, 
and among the commentary compfleis, a certain growth may be 
discerned. It was of the kind that intensive culture in close-harred 
conditions naturally brings about. About the great world of eartJ^ 
they knew nothing. The teacher wliom they had come to Call 
“ omniscient had told their forefathers in the Order nothing about 
it+ They were secluded in their work, even from the little world 
of their fellow-men without the vihara walls. They inherited as 
members of the Order an ample oral tradition of Vinaya and Sutta 
and Matika. And the Marika or tables of classification they expanded 
into a so-called Abhidhamma, with certain patches of commentary 
in parts. The Vinaya was largely framed to meet special cases^ 
The Suttas were brgtly records of how other special cases were 
met. Mostly, that is, they were precepts W Thus the 

precept was sensed up in a way called pariy^ja (a tiresome work To 
translate j etymologically a g<>ing round about). The Abhi- 
dhammikas sought how to serve up the precept m-ppuriy^yma * 
in the abstract, stripped of its acesssories and no longer an afm/re 
dWeasim. 

* For a table of years and of edidons see loc+ ch,, J.P.TS. 

1920-23, p. 54. 
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Engaged on such work, they would inevitably clarify their 
concepts, adjudge definite meaning to term% coordinate and sub¬ 
ordinate among terms and, where necessary, evolve new terms. 
In brief, it wa% as I have said above and elsewhere,^ a discipline 
in consistency of thought and language. And this, at that stage of 
Indian thought, was not a little needed. 

We may illustrate this kind of intensive and introspective growth 
—for it was mainly psychological—by detecting how die dual division 
of mind into and (i.e. the bare cognitive reaction to 

stimulus, and all the phases, factors, or coefficients of the same, 
when analj-sed) is beginning to intrude itself in the first book. 
Ultimately, that is, in the course of perhaps a few centuries, thb 
division swept away, for all academical purpo$e% the dutnsy old 
quincunx of the five skandhas. Again, we note the useful term 
bhirvanga appearing in the seventh book, a word as much needed for 
**continuum” or “flux” of org^ic, indudiog sub-conscious life, 
as these were by our modem psychology. Again, there is die very 
thoroughgoing expanrion of the term paccaya (praiyay^) in a theory 
of relations- Twenty-four of these are distinguished, yet all are, 
at least by the Commentary, presented as species of the one genus, 
the rebdon of causality. This theory is quite one of the finest 
mice in our game-bag. It would be a noteworthy contribution by 
any philosophic school, ancient or modem. It does not appear to 
be anticipated in the Suttas even in a crude inchoate way, as are, 
in the Anupada Sutta,^ the psychological intro^sective analyses 
expanded in the Dhamma Sangani. But it is, in a way, a natural 
outcome of the central significance imposed by the Sasana on the 
doctrine of the ^use and extirpation of suffering. Parcaja —cause,"* 
“ reason for""—is in the Suttas undifferentiated from heiu. By 
intensive culture, heiu and twenty-three other rebdons arc 
distinguished as aspects of natural causal agency. 

These few instances must here su ffice to show, that the doistered 
Abhidhamjnikas were doing their best to let shine such light of 
thought about body and mind as the earlier tradition of their church 
had been able lo kindle* There was probably not very much of 
the real original teaching 0/ the founder in that tradition. The 
Eightfold Path is no longer central, is chopped about in all manner 
of ways, and the idea of carrying on his beneficent work seems 
undreamt of. Indeed, he has himself become a very shadowy figure, 

1 PfjfAi^Ugka/ i'riir/, Introd., pL iv ; Fmairga, n i BaddAia 

PsyaQUgj, pp, j 39, 177, etc, 

* NiJ^aya, iii, 115, 
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a pereon only alluded to in fonnulas^ and in the fifth book Docedc 
and other heresies about him are discussed in a very cut-and-dried 
manner. 

Herein^ however, these early scholastics were not different 
froni Christian teachers in the secular educarign of to-day The 
academic teaching of the Thefavada was becoming practically no 
less Secular. In the twelfth century manua]^^ generally used ever 
since, the name, let alone the leaching of the founder^ has faded 
out utterly, save for a gracc-before-meat allusion. They might 
claim, in thiSj to be carrj'ing out his injunctions to be (not Salth^~ 
jamna, but) d/iammitsnr^n ^ — to be dependent not on 

him, but on the self, on the inner monitor. 

And had those monks been living in doser, saner touch with 
their fellows, had that doctrine not become a dosed tradition bound 
up in iron formulas, they might, in this ait^-d/iamms-dL^ndcnc^ 
have let the lessons of earth-life play over them, they might have 
discerned that life to be in the throes of new moral growth, they might 
have Jet the light of this moral awakening shine on their church- 
built Dhamma ; they might have seen in rebirth and die karma- 
force a wonderful field for the growth of that self on which, 
for salvation, they were to depend j they might have grasped the 
truth — O ! the triumph of it over tradition !—that, whereas body 
after body was used and laid down, whereas tlie force, the iahi, 
which they called mind, in this term and that, informed, innenated 
body after body, it was just that on which they were 

bidden to depend, it was that self which was really ** theirs 
*^they^^, as neither body nor mmd could be, it was that "self”, 
which at the very outset of his career, the master hade men go and 
seefc,^— thh it was which, down the ages of rebirth, was to grow 
and grow till it blossomed into the very nature of the final goal. 

But the artificial life decreed by ancient India, with its deavage 
between lay and rdigious, shut them up in a paddock And the 
formulas of a church which taught that all had been told, so that 
expansion of import and exposition was alone lawful, shut them up 
in a Cellar. What their missionary brethren could learn, serving 
their fellows more directly, they could not Hence in their psychology, 
all and every kind of reaction is pre-detennined. The essential 
creativeness of life and mind ts undreamed of+ Confronted with 
this creadveness, complex and unpredictable, any theory of relations 

- “ Yoara ” : S, Hi, f,; Jv, gj f. 
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lia$ always, even in our own ^lay^ proved a quite sterile subject, 
Buddhaghosa nnaJcc$ play with die twenty-four in hb Visuddhi 
Magga expositions, but they led him to no new vista of truth Truth, 
in his day, as the result of centuries of this cloistered culture, had 
VCJ7 largely become a knowledge of marks or 

salient features in just those concepts (and no others) which made 
up the little world of thought occupying the mind of the wise man 
in orders. So far he was at least positive, if circumscribed. Beyond 
this, truth consisted, according to that tradition with which be asso¬ 
ciated the name men of old'' (per^w^), largely in negations. Where, 
ages before, the founder had been silent, where the founder had 
rejected alternatives without making any sweeping denials, there 
Buddhaghosa has been taught to say: there is not, there is nothing, 
there is no one. He does not seek to convince* He dogmaiicaily 
denies. 

And as we leave this house of cloistered lives, of a dosed tradition, 
of a post dominating present and future, we have a sense of rooms 
swept and garnished, clean and tidy, of sealed windows, of drawn 
blinds, of no outlook towards the dawn. 

Yet are there in these seven books two sayings, the Ending 
of which was worth all the long work of delving in them. 
The one, revealing the Sakyan aim in jhana : access to other- 
world converee-^with this I have dealt fpp. i68fF.). The 
other b the stand taken, at Patna, by the Defender of the 
man, from Vesalf, w'hen asked : How does the man $unive ? 

It h in dependence on becoming that the man survives.^' 
fKathavatthu, 61, | 228) The baser materialistic view of become* 
ing is hurled at him, the becoming of body and of mind, not 
of the man, spirit, soul. He protests, hut the special pleading 
does not suffer more than his protest to survive. And we thut 

the book and remember that last look of farewell to the 

faithful city ! (p. 355j* And the shrine built there In mem¬ 
ory thereof ! (Travt/s sf Fa-Hirn^ di. xxVp) JntidMrs 
ihavissnitti ^ ^ , 

^ How near once or twice was Hermann Oldenberg to being a 
K.nower of that Becoming I He hovers over it only to 

flit off to his Change and Erlosurtg^ Yet the two passages the 

Upanishada saw in Being all Becoming,” and ** ihe recording monks 
could not depict or discern inner Becoming, nor could they, if they 
had, impute it to a perfect leader ” {Butfdha, 6th. ed., pp* 143, 
289)—call for a recast, on sounder historic lines, of his whole book. 
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So miidi has r^ceridy been written aboiit this remarkable emperor- 
king of Indiuj that ii has become easy to be wise about him^ easy to 
say what I am moved to say about him briefly. And the knowledge 
that he said what he did is a comparatively simple problem. We 
have not to dig among a host of Suttas, and bring out here and there 
a saying at best ascribed to him. We have hut to read the fine 
reproductions of inscriptions on rock and pillar scattered about India^ 
recording what the king dear to devaa'* will without reasonable 
doubt have caused to be made. We have but to note on one of the 
last discovered of these the written identification of that king with 
Asoka. We have but to consult recent scholars" work on the date 
of his reign. This doncj we can place this man in space and time 
and sayings in a way it is much harder to do in the case of 
the founders of Sakya. 

What then remains for mc^ in Such a work as is here attempted^ 
to say about Asoka i$ but a very few points which I have so far not 
seen made.^ 

The first is, that in his edicts, A^oka revives for me, in a way 
in which the greater part of the Suttas;, let alone Vinaya and 
Abhidhamma do not, that which is very near to the sort of teaching 
given, as I believe, by the First Men of Sakya to the Many. 
It resembles the talks, scattered very thinly about the Four NikSyas, 
to such men as AmthapiB^dika, Citta, Sig^a, the “ householders 
and to Visakha. It does not resemble the discourses ‘"ascribed"" 
to the Founder as addressing monks, nor even most of the talks to 
individual monks. Those householder-talks and the edicts have 
led a scholar here and there to credit the Founder with a double 
gospel—one for popular teaching, one for the religious world — some¬ 
what coinciding with Buddhaghosa"s ill-founded notion of reading the 
conventional, as distinct from the ultimate meaning, into certain 
Eerms ; somewhat coinciding with the exoteric and esoteric doctrine 
mudi fancied by some Mahay^ists. In the popular gospel, fit for 

^ 1 have consuhed^ besides Senart‘s ckssic wort faimpihsi Pijadasif^ 
Hultisch's JmiT. c/ Corpus Inscrip, Indkr, 1925. My apolo;gies» if 
I repeat as mine points which have been made, unread by me, elsewhtft. 
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the fcbtivdj^ immature we have the gpod life as msuring 

salvation from iU rebirthj and the assurance of happy rebirthy with 
no monastic upheaval breaking off the man's or woman^s development 
in life and work and play in the world. In the other teaching 
we have such art upheaval, to be followed by a development of 
certain powers and posibilides, $ueh as would culminate in insuring 
salvation from any kind of rebirth, with final transformation 
into the unknowable because ineffable siiutta or nirvana. 

This idea for me errs in placing the two teachings side by side in 
time. I have here been trying 10 show, that the monk-teaching 
grew up ij/ZeTj snd ewayfr^m the teaching for the layman. 

It will take many antecedent conditions to make a “ church 
but it does not xturi with many mandates. It starts with a new word 
on manabout something “ man" is then ready to come to 
knoW| something new in the long way of his coming to be. “ And 
God said : ' Let there be light' ” is the ivay of the new message. 
It is a More, never a less j a coming to be, never a going out 
But a secondaryg evolved system may well merge in time out of, 
or more righdy around the mother-logos, sudi as may eventually 
largely drive-under chat logos, and assume the place of honour. 
Su^ was the case with Sakya. 

But in Asoka^s case, so far was the original teaching in his day 
from being driven under, that it makes a lively appearance in his 
edicts, the while the secondary teaching no show at aJL It 

will here he said ; But of course Asoka composed those edicts 
for * the man in the street'; it is just the ky-gospel he was himself 
able to absorb, and knew that hi$ ky-wqrld would understands” 
Well, I hold no brief for Asoka's culture i but whereas he appears, 
in his edicts, as what we should here and now call a sincerdy religious, 
and a growingly religious man, we have to quicken our imagination 
a iitde as to the men he had in view, who would be the rtadtrs of 
his public inscriptions. When, in the Middle Ages, notices were 
pinned on the doors of Christian churches, religious notices by 
order of the superior dergy, dvil notices by order of sheriff, maybe, 
or mayor, readers of diese will have been very few. These will have 
been mainly men of the order called derus : derici, dercs, or 
clerks, who could both read and write. The many would come 
to them in most oses, to learn what the writing was about. So 
do I picture the m^ny of Asoka's day, the more, in that writing qf 
any but a few words was a new art in India in that day.^ books were 
unknown i written letters were unknown. Hence the rock and 
pillar messages would have to pass ihrough tht mind of a relatively 
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educated ” reader before they were read out^ or eKpounded to 
our “ man in the street mudi as in our time new theories published 
about science^ religion, philosophy, history, have to hltrate through 
popubr addresses and the like before they reach him. And my 
conclusion is, that so far frenn talking down to the many, or so far 
fmm talking as “ low-brow ” to “ low-brows ”, Asoka’$ communications 
were, for his rime, on the level of the best general culture of his day. 

And, I repeat, so htde have his values been overshadowed by 
monastic slogans, such as ankca^ dsikktiaj anatin^ being given place 
of honour, that ii is the former teaching which appears in his edicts, 
and nothing else. There is in these not a word about any one of 
the three, or about the aiahan, about nirvana, about 
about the man as just body and mind, or only knowable as such, 
about rebirth as a misfortune, about the advisability of men yet young 
entering into orders, of indeed of any man doing so. He prescribes 
respect to s^imais^ as to brahman, but the only attitude he takes toward 
the Sikya Sangha, beyond, once^ a respectful greeting, is that 
of a fatherly adviser. 

On the other hand, whereas he does not mention the symbol 
of the Way, he b repeatedly insistent on that, in the nature and life 
of the man, of which the Way was, as I have said, but a figure, 
namely, on the nature of man a bec^mifig ^ on the importance of 
furthering that becoming j on the guiding principle, 
by which it might be furthered i on the goal towards which 
that becoming tended | on the happiness in life in this and other 
worlds attending that becoming ; on the implied reality of the man ” 
as thus prDgrcs$ing in growth from one world to another^ In all 
these t^ntials Asoka stands out as a genuine disciple of the Saka ”, 
the Budha-^a” in its original worth, to which in the Rupnath 
and Maski edicts he attests open profession. 

In so far as these ideals, set out sn the inscriptions, were 
distinctively Sakyan, and not jusc those of a well-educated Indian 
gentleman of the third century b.c., it is dear that Asoka had been 
very lucky in the teacher from whom he had learnt. The tradition 
in the Ceylon epics ^ is that this was a young monk, whose holy 
e>:pre$sion, seen by the king from his palace window, had attracted 
him : the monk Nigrodha. (The legend of kinship with the king 
is less credible than the attractiveness.) It may well be, that it 
was in some such way, and not so much by the Seven days^ coaching 
from the dignitary Moggaliputta-Tissa, as alleged in Buddhaghosa's 
Commenurics,^ that he will have l-eamt the real heart of Sakya. 

^ DTpsvamta, vj* * Fsfs^f p. 6. 
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This, and the spirit of his edicts arc in striking contrast to the dogmatic 
pose he is made to assume as President of the Patna Conference, 
in adopting the point of view of his tutor as to the man being 
analysable'" (into dhamm^'s). ^ And as to that, wc arc, in the years 
of promulgating by Edict, prior to the date of that much-debated 
Conferenoe+ Asok^, in the edicts, had not yet been coached. 

I will now point out how the genuine Sakyan emphasis comes 
out in the Edicts. As to f^) the remarkable crisis in the very man 
(or soul}, to which he confesses, after the war in which he conquered 
the iCaltng^ in the eighth year after his coronation, and as to his 
growing abhorrence, before or after that, at the sJaughtei', for food 
or sacri Bce^ of ani mal life, these are not expressions we should look 
for from just an educated Indian kshatTiya* They point to the 
influence either of Jain teaching or Sakya teaching, or both. All 
true education evokes growth in the man, but this will at any given 
time be checked by current prejudice and vested interests To 
get over any of these the stimulus of a New Word is needed, and 
this a man might get in contact with either of those New 
Words, but not as one educated by brahman chaplains. 

That Asoka reacted in that religious crisis as he did, by his notable 
confession of remorseftil pan^ and yet more by the progress in 
becoming, shown in his zeal to wage solely henceforth victories of 
Jhamma, brings out well his pre-occupation with “growth”, 
“ vaddha ”, which is ever emerging in what he utters. There 1$ 
here no emphasis on growth in body or mind \ it is the growth of the 
very man. “ Growth is his usual term, but occasionally his use 
of hhirvaii has more in it than the mere meaning of “ happening ”, 
Thus in the Gimar and Mansehra edicts occurs the unusual compound 
ihiTVa-sudfit^ salvation in,^* or ** by becoming”—a wonderful 
word, but quite obscured by the translators in “ pttreii dr Vdmt ” 
and “purrVy &f mmd^^ ! ^ Here is no general Indian culture, that 
I know of \ here is pure Sakya of the Way. 

But his use of ” growth ” is also striking •, thus, in the Kabi 
and other edicts : “ In these ways (not killing, courtesy, filial 

obedience) and many others, living {csland)^ by dh&mma is made to 
grow \ the king and hb descendants will forward that growth 
{p£iv&dhaywnti) , p , for this ha$ been written, that they should 
devote thecnselves to tliis growthn . And as to insistence on 

it, in Hultzschb excellent Index-vocabulary to the Edicts, there are 
no fewer than iighfy ^ewrrmets of th word “ grow 

1 See above, pp. 375-8. ■ Senan and Hultzscb rcspectivdy. 
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As to the “ filial obedience on which Asohi is often insistent^ 
he here goes beyond the jf/d-Umitarions, and more wortliily reflects 
the older Saying?. Thus : “With God (Brahma) are those families, 
where the parents are revered by the children. . * * Parents are (as) 
God, so are teachers of the past. .. . Children who are thus wise are 
praised here, and rejoice hereafter in There h nothing 

of this in the Silas, e\'en though they are considered kyman's religron 
down to the present day. Bui home dudes came not Into the monk 
ideal ^ and hence even the rudiments of morality have been annexed 
and tampered widi by the cloistcn I return to the term "" growth ”. 

I do not say, that were Asoka giving his world here the secondary, 
derived monk-sdcals, we should have heard nothing of growth. Wc 
do meet with the word here and there in the Suttas j and the Way, 
worded as fourfold, or, with the “ fruit ’"stages included, as eightfold, 
is only intelligible as a scheme of growth not in this world only. 
But in the first place, the emphasis, judging by repetition of the word 
in the Suttas, would be much diminished, and secondly, the fourfold 
Way is worded as a getting aWdy from life. Asoka admits, that to 
become better “ is a hard thing ”, But he is often recurring to the 
happiness of the growth in betterment, and his forward view towards 
the better things awaiting such efforts hereafter, as a man in a happier 
world, is very positive, “What,” runs Gimar ix, “is more 
desirable than this : the attainment of Svar^ ? ” Now, says the 
viiith, ^that the king tours not for hunting or other amusements, 
but to visit and support the religious world, the aged and his people 
generally, this “ becomes a greater pleasure to him “ Let pleasure 
^ in effort, for this is both of this world and of the next,” he writes 
in Kalsi xiii, “ firm becomes this joy, the joy of victory by ” 

—a glad Cry which is dulled by pifi being Englished by the unfit, 
drab word “ satisfaction Forty-four are the references to things 
of happiness in terms of happiness ^ to terms of unhappiness (dukiha) 
there are but three. And if we render, as does Hultasch, 
(wellarej by happiness, we get twenty-six more allusions, by this 
untiring planner of the “ hita-sukhe ” of his people. 

F rom becoming or growth, and the joy of it, I come to the other 
true 5akya trait in Asoka^s religion. This is the right, the original, 
the Indian use of dfinmma. There is a striking difference here in 
his use of the term iiflfr he has, in later life, come to profess himself 
a zealous Sakyan, This later usage we see in the Bairac edict, where 
he at length makf^ allusion to “ all the sayings of Bh^va^ Budhena 
as well said,” greets the Sangha, professes faith in “ Budhasi dhammasi 
* Huliasch 3 Corpus Inserip. Indicum, New Ed.* ipzj. 
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sanghasi amd, chat the “ sadhamme ” (the gKid [?] dk^mffuj) may 
persist longi advises monks and nunsi, and die laity to listen lo^ and 
reflect upon certain passages in the sayings whiti he refers to as 
** these reverend ” (pariySyini, or ways of exposJ- 

dwi). These inleresdng citations have been competently dealt 
with by Rhys Davids,^ Dr. Wallcser^ and other wriiei^^ and are 
a very precious asset in our all-too sonty historical materials. 
But that Asoka here toes die line as a devout follower of Sangha 
tenns has somewhat obscured his different way of using dhcinmit 
in the edicts carved in the years of his prime, round about the twelfth 
year of his reign. In these, dhumms is for him no coHecdon of 
Sayings, however well said 1 nor does dhamma stand midmost in 
a Trinity. T'hen wc have the man, becoming, in his efforts, in the 
better i we ha.ve the bright prospect further on of happy rebirth ; 
we have that by, or according to which he can grow, or advance, 
namely dfmmina :■ — these three, “ Dhamma ”, runs one pillar-edict, 
is excellent (sddku)^ what (or how much) is F ” Little 

of much good, kindness giving, truth, purity,"^ 

This is not a code of morals j it ts expressly distinguished from 
such a code, which was termed slta y it is attached to the word 
behaviour, literally walking ”, tarana^ and it was in “walking 
by dhe^m/na that a man became moral (sitasa). Thus i (The king 
and his descendants^ “ persisting in dhnmm^, in morals, wiU teach 
dh^ma (Girnar iv j Dhauli, tv.J “ Moreover walking by 
dhamma (i^Aj^mfn^-wuIking) is not in one (who tsj immoral-” 
(Kalsi iv.) But the distinction has been lamentably obscured tn 
Hulmch^s sumptuous work on the Edicts by his translating dkammjs 
as morality ” ! Senart’s rendering : “ religion dears “ siLa ”, 
and is so hr better, yet is relig^on ” too weighted in meanings 
to fit dhamma. As I have nuintained, we have no word coinciding 
with dhorma^ dhamma^ and it is really wiser to retain it, as we have 
retained karma and nir%ana. It is tempting, when we get, in many 
Compounds, dhamma in adjectival force, dhamma-myama^ dhamma^ 
mahJmMdt etc., to use the word “ moral ”, but die temptation should 
be resisted. 

It is true, that so far as we can judge, Asoka^s ideal was mefdy 
that of Man in the More (a$ we mi^t say, the spiritual man); tt 
reveals no Man in the Most (as we might say. Deity). But we shall 
not on that account interpret his ideal more truly by rendering his 

1 BitdMhi ladia, “ Asoka ". 

* swf' JCuTrdf d^i Buddhtiwaij t, and 9, 

* E.g. V, Smitb : Ear/y Hist^fy Mia. 
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words in terms of Western rationalism. That rationalism takes 
no account of man as a creature of the worlds, but as of earth only^ 
But Asoka did so very eiriphatically. That Tadonalism has not under¬ 
stood the phase of immaficnt Godhead, through which India had 
been passing and was passing in Asoka^s day. In that phase ** Man 
in the More ” was always potentially Man as the Most thou 
art That.” If the Most^ the Highest, finds no mention in the Edicts 
this may well be because the need of the Af&re in {induct 

had been so brought to the front in the reformed teachings of Jain 
and Sakya. Now the new spiritualised meaning imparted to die 
notion “dhamma'^ by that reformed teaching in its earliest form 
was of dk^mma as the very tnotor-prindple, the main-spring, the 
inner urge of the More in conduct, such as now we word by 
conscience. Dhamm/i had for Sakya ceased to be the gentleman’s 
external norm of behaviour. It had gone within, as a divine Goer 
(aHtar^^min}y to be worshipped by very Buddha$*^ Through Its 
monitions, the un-, or im-moral man became In conduct moral J 
so far the edicts do go^ To go farther and explain dhatma was 
unnecessary, both for an Indian reader, and in particular for an Indian 
reader of that day of moral awakening. 

So far was Asoka from feeling any need to explain dkamma- 
growth^'j that we overlook how elliptical is the compound. Wc 
read it as growth of dhamm^^ instead of growth of the more Ln man 
hy dhammiS* Much as when we speak of a person having a sensitive, 
or a robust Conscience, We mean a person who is sensitive, or lejs 
sensitive, to the urge of conscience. Asoka^s sentence runs : “ The 
king says thus; Dksmm^-^rowmg is growth (or it may mean grower, 
-^adhstar) by two ways : by dki^mm&~hw and by approval j of 
these d/ismma-hw is a light (matter), by approval is much^more.^* 

Here "** law ”, lit. restraining, niyanuit was already allied with 
dhammuy in the sense of law of conscience ” in such impressive 
sayings as that of the Paccay^-Sut^ (Sarnyutta-NikSyu, Nidina- 
vagga, aoj : “ Whether or no a Man of the Way (TathSgata) arise,^ 
and Call Behold ! there is dkamma-lAw^ there Is ^/Aii?MfflEtf-persisience/^ 
It was of no man’$ invention *, when he came to be, it was there. 
Then, ** approval” is the ambiguous word } it may mean 

thinking upon ” 5 it h akin tojh^nn, musing. But 1 think the 
collective meaning of die $entence is clear, namely, that conscience 
may drive us, but we can also thoughtfully approve of its monition, 
and this is of the higher worth or “ growth It b true, that in 
view of A^ka^s vigilance-officials, or regional $upenpisor% whom 
^ iS, 1 jS (vjp t). ® See p. 416^ Jr. 
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he refens to as Dhamma-Tnaha-matras, he may, by 
mean moral coercion exerted by them^ as by so many externalized 
consciences ^ outer, not inner law I do not stress the inner 
law to that extent. But here again, it is regrcttahlc, that Hulczsch 
uses for approval (or reflection) the impossible word ** conversion 

In his growth by dhamin^tj bis wallcing by dtujmrn^t Asoka went 
far. He may not seem in this very far to us. His tiine is not ours. 
His new rescripts to his people are, for our self-exhortations in 
church, on the platform, in prospectuses of public welfare, so many 
commonplaces. But we find no other public statements, by monarchs 
or anyonca of welfare-warding remotely approaching his in high 
motive and fatherly zeal* His day was one of moral awakening, 
and he put himself at the head of it. He made Sakya great, not 
because it was not at the time growing in moral warding of life, 
but because it had become a great movement needing his patronage 
and leadership. It was a case of mutual sen-dce between king and 
people—the majority of his people. 

That he went worthily as far as he Saw, or thought his people 
would see, does not lift him to the level of the Founder of Sakya* 
But he was a good disciple in that he placed the “ very man foremost 
in his mandate, in that his pre-occupation wa$ with the man as in 
proc^ of becoming, in that his vision was not limited to earth only. 
Further than this he did not go. He did not see dhsrma as a really 
cosmic fact, true of and for man in all the worlds. The thing not 
restricted to this world was less dkiirms than 
^^iuck-hy-dhammii** (here again Hultasch obscures the edict ^ by 
using, for the word used for walking, or behaviour, rdritw ; 

inangala h of entirely different meaning). “ Luck-acts bring fruit 
in th is world. B tic ifA/jwsj«<i-luck is not of earth-ti me only." 
lit. time-ish, means time as measured on earth, into days, etc. So 
die Commentaries. I c was a superstition, that deva-ti me was only to be 
reckoned in kalpa$, or great time-periods.) It brings, he continues, 
one’s wehare to paa here, and endless merit in other worlds, or at 
least the btter* So in the Suttas,^ dhamma is described as both 
concerned with things seen and also as not-of-{earth-J 

time (only): The term is, 1 think, obscure to Buddhaghosa, 

who either passes it over, or gives optional interpretadons, which 
have misled me and others. We owe it to Asoka, non-schoIastic 
though he be, to have given us an unmistakable meaning to the 
word 1 

We owe more to him than that. The day was even then at hand, 
* Eng. KalsJ, ii. ® E.g. AfajjAima, i, etc. 
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when the newly strengthened and consolidated Sakp, as the great 
emperor-king's church, was about $ct to at its great work of editing 
its treasure of Sayings, and then armed with thesCi to turn and fend 
the very man ” in the edicts, as a valuing only to be known in mind, 
in or ways of mind. But in the Asoka-words we have yet 

the main things of original Sakya : we have the man of the worl^ ; 
we have him in becoming, we have him in becoming by 

dh&mma. Herein is for him the very guarantee of his ultimate 
consummation, the crown of that khm^d-suddM^^ the crown on which 
Asoka is silent. 

There is yet one odier way in which Asoka may be said to he 
of the genuine Sakya breed, a way indeed in which, unless he was 
borrowing Credit due to others, he was also more truly Sakyan than 
the Sakyan Sangha^ I refer lo what we call his “ miffiions Much 
scholarly attention, again, has been expended on the edicts referring 
to his will for inclusive instruction in the advantages of dkamma- 
walking” and “ ^/A^rnuwzz-luck ” over his whole empire^ And 
further, his naming certain contemporary rulers, as reigning beyond 
the districts where lived his border folk, rulers who have in nearly^ 
every case been identified, has helped to place bim yet more firmly 
in time as a very live historical character, in so far as such onosided 
references can do so.®^ In this hfx>k then I need only to bring out 
one or two points about them, which seem to me to have been 
passed over« 

The edicts in question are Kalsi, xili, and Shahbazgarhi, xiii, 
and Mansehra, xiiip In them is first the announcement of his 
past victory over the Ralin^ia, and his turning with regret at the 
woe it entailed, to the strenuous cultivation of more worthy victories. 
" These^*^ he goes on, o-r rather, this has been won a^n both here 
and among all the bordciRS, even ^ far as 600 yojanas, where is the 
Yona king named Antiyoka, and beyond this Anriyoka four kings 
named Turamaya, named Antikini, named Maka, named AliJ^udara, 
down to Chodas and Pandiyas as hr as Tamrapami (Ceylon) likewise, 
likewise here in the king's territories, Yonas-Kambojas, Nabhakas- 
Nabhapantis, Bhojas^Pitlnikyas, Andhras-Faladaa, everywhere (folk) 
are Conforming to the king's (Asoka’s) instructicin in 
moreover they to whom the messengers of Him-dear-to-de™ do 
not go, they too having heard of dh^mm^-d^ti^ ordinances, i/Aummu- 
instruction of Him-dcar^'to-devas, are conforming to dhamm^ and 

^ It ia only not certain which Andochoa ia mcantp firit or second* 

* We have no records hy them referring to Asoka+ 
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will cojiform. This that has thus fat fiverj^hcre been won has the 
tasic of joy, firm becomes that joy, ihe joy of i/AainnK?-victory. 

We have here Asoka testifying ro a benevolent interest in the 
welfare both of every comer of his cmpirei at the hands of those he 
calls and even, in some way not specified, in the welfare of 

certain other living rulers. No Asiatic monarchs are named, none, 
that b, of the Middle and Iar East- Apart from Persia, it wasnatural, 
that the result of Alexander's inva$ion should have turned the thoughts 
of Indian rulers Westward, opening up to them quite new worlds 
beyond Jambudvipa, lands where, somewhat as in Europe over a 
century ago, the satrap-generals of a mighty conqueror reigned over 
divided spoil^Antiochus of Syria and its wide eastern appanag^ 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Magas of Cyrene, Anrigonos of Ma^onk 
and Alexander of Epirus. And it is generally assumed, I think too 
lightly, that the or messengers sent, by Asoka^s own ^mi^io^ 
to Some of the peo-plcs he names, not to all, were missionaries + 
A missionary is of coutse a man on a mission, but our own word for 
$uch a man is a very specialized one, such as is not, A d&ta is 
jii$t envoy, and it is very possible, and indeed I think likely, d^t 
if envoys were sent to the king^ named, they were charged with 
gifs and amicable and peaceful political greetings (in which arc also 
features of rfA^ffl^-viciory), rather rhan with religious and moral 
advice. 

Of the embassies confined to his own realms, we get, it may be, 
an endorsement in the Ceylon Chronicles: ui Dspararnsa viii, 
and Mahavainsa, xii. Here, not Asoka, but the head of the Sangha, 
during the Patna Revisions, MoggaliputtatiBsa is said, in chronicles 
postdated by six to seven centuries, to have sent nine, not J, but 
th€ra"j (elder, i.e. senior monks), each with four associate^ to the 
northcriimost districts, and one, the monk-prince Mahinda, to 
Ceylon. Two of the nine names on topc-rclics c^ccat'ated near 
Sanchi, may possibly be a most interesting confirmation of these 
missionary labours.^ But neither of the Chronicles has a word on 
“ minions sent to the courts or countries of the five kings named 
in the edicts- Nor do any positive traces appear of any mark left 
by any Sakyan teaching in the History of ideas and customs in these 
five countries. The nearest approach to such trac^ is claimed for 
the philosophy of the Egyptian Basilfdes, in Kennedy’s Buddhist 
Gnosticism Kennedy rnakes some good points, and I see nothing 
impossible in BasiHdcs having had access, in his day, the much 
later second century (a.d. 117-138), to Indian ideas. 

^ Cf Rhys Davids, BvMAhf Fndia, “ Asoka.” * 19^2- 
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But I see more likelihood of Buddhist mfluence in Egypt resulting 
in the Christian monk-feduscs of EgypE, and as having been effected 
through missions, but much later than those of Asoka^s tiroe. And 
I do not see why Christian historians should in any way resent this 
particular channel of influence, as at lea^ possibly true.* 
Monasdeism, whether oenobitic, or monachtstic, is an important 
feature in Christian history. But in atm it has been more 
preponderantly scxtal than Buddhist monastLcism. It has mainly 
det'oied its energies to the culture of letters and to healing—the 
warding of the sick, the poor, the otherwise ailing, the unwarded 
young. The true reduse, the man of the alone, is, for it, rather 
an ofiahoot than the man who is most at its centre. We do not look 
upon St. Jerome and St. Anthony, let done Simon Stylits, as the 
typical, the ideal monk. We give the pdm by preference to the 
little Brother at Assi^. But, for the monasticism of the Pipika^^ 
whereas the Vinaya Rules keep us mainly in the world of the cenobite 
(where rules were mainly needed), the typical monk, the monk 
beading directly for the aim of the “going forth’", is described in 
the formula, so often rep<siied, of the lone sitter, a formula df^oid 
of s?ty rrfmnct save by wide compa$sionate feeling, U 

ihi weifari of savt the Thi^ at a dme of some 

spiritual crisis, such as I have touched upon above^ as possibly at the 
root of the jiJMff^-movcment, may have been natural, perhaps 
even wise j but from the Sakyan point of view it can be less excused. 
In both of the great creeds, it had in it the seeds of unwholesome 
excess, and the Western writer, recognising this, need have no 
qualms in discerning, in the desert-monks of the Thebatd, an exotic 
growth of probably Indian origin. 

But that we should have to wait for so many centuries till we find 
any sign of wider missionary aeal attempted by the Sangha in India, 
referred to in ecclesiastical commentary and epic, is a little strange, 
I do nor forget, that the eminent disciple Punj^ appears in a late 
Majjhima Sutta—late in position only (No. 145)—as a devoted 
missionary, self-sent to the border folk of the Sunas, but I can place 
nothing beside it. And in those later works, we have the curious 
Contrast, that the Sangha is made to appropriate the in ter-Indian 
mission work, without a word of admission of the claim made to them 
as his by Asoka, and further, that there is no claim made by the Sangha 
to any extra-Indian mission work, such as is claimed here for Asoka, 

^ Cf, Eftty. Rfl. art.: Monaadcism/’ Christian. 

* DtgAjif Sa. ii (p. 63), elc.; MaJ/Atma^ Sta. 27 (i, 179)^ and a dozen 
more passages; ii, 219 1 ii, 210, etc. 
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with the 5ole exception of Ceylon, the cDuntry in which both 
cotnincntator and chronicler were Solely inte rested. Were the Sangha, 
in the years between the Patna Conference and these later men, 
carrying oit any 2 ^dus work in the missEon fidd, we should 
almost certainly have found some tesdinony to it in Nagasena^s 
Milinda discourscSj some touch of pride in the mondial religious 
spirit being shown by his church some echo of gradtudeg of 
complacency in the patronage of a mightier ruler than Menandros. 
But I have found no word on misions^ and only a Canutolike 
reference to Asoka, which is in all probability not in the sayings of 
Nagasena, but is the writer^s ownn' 

We ^1 away, in the Pi^kas, from the active, the positive 
missionaiy spirit with which Sakya, in the dispatch of the first men 
on short tours in pairs, appears to have startedi We do not find 
anything like the close following up of the dispatch of thirty-five 
pairs of his first men by J^us in work of healing, or the dispatch 
of missionary pairs recorded in the Acts of the Apostle a$ taking 
place a few weeks only after they had lost their leader. Nor do we 
find any of that joy with which the seventy returned to tell him of 
results, and with which he received them. In the first return of 
Gotama’s men, their only word a$ recorded is the inquiry who is 
to make monl^ of men at a distance. Yet here, had the Vinaya 
anxiety about Rules not been the real object in perpetuaring the ojnal 
record, we should surely have found something about the gradous 
joy of the compassion, which is worthily worded at the outset, 
and which had found, in bearing victory “ dhammu- 

walking to others, so goodly an outlet 

There is something wrong here. And I turn again to look if 
haply there be no way of at least assuming a propagating of (i) 
culture in general from India, (2J Sakyan religious culture in 
particular, from and after the day of the Mauryan empire ? 

(1) If wc cm once more try to think in terms of a bookless, 
manuscriptless India, we see at once that, for India to make her 
culture in ideas known, the one way was by the man telling about 
it, or any branch of it. If, further, we recoUect, that there had 
recenriy been opened up to India centres of Culture other than her 
own, and that this would stimulate her commerce on aU sides, to 
east as well as to west, and further, that on both sides of her there 
lay certain centres of culture older even than her own; Egypt, 
China, for instance, we may see something more. Men want various 
things j the more cultured they are, the more diversified will be 

^ p. lit. 
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their needs. And the merchant will cater for all of these according 
to his profesional intdligence. If customers who are heirs of older 
culture wish him to procure documents on the “ wisdom the 
“lore^' he has perhaps heard of and advertized as revered in 
other cultural centres, such documents will eventually by the purveyor, 
eager for such wares, be procured. B ut i f, as non-^ydstentj they cannot 
be got, the merchant sdQ find a way j ho will purvey a human 
“ wireless broadcaster he will at a price cngige an expert to come 
aboard, spend many months at sea-^r it may be no fewer on the 
road—and on landing hand him over to the man who pays to have 
him supplied with native teacher^;, till he can worthily tell his 
"" wisdom in the language of his employer. The same thirig— 
only in words a litde different ”—is going on to-day, when experts 
from Europe and America go to India and China to give courses of 
lectures, or otherwise instruct, in their own speciality« They take 
much less time i they get along with English. And we Can the more 
admire the courage of the old world effecting the same under 
difficulties so much greater. 

It h Just thitj that survives in one sentence by a Greek 
historian^—a well-known line^ yet I think, too lightly passed over, 
Vincent Smithes Early History of India ^ gives it in RjIL In a 
fragment of the Greek writer Hegesandros, surviving in a quotation 
by Athenaios, Bindu^ra, father of Asoka, asks Antiochos Soter, 
the Antikinos of the edicts, to procure for him, presumably from 
his more western “ Syria (it extended into N*W. IndiaJ some figs, 
some wine and grapes, and an expert {sophisfes}. The reply is stated 
to have been : “ Figs and glycus (the wine) we send thee, but a 
sophist among Greeks it is not lawful to trade in.^” 

Greece had at that time her stores of written literature, and 
copies could be made for the market of readers, both Greek, Hcllenici 
and foreign. Her experts, or, as out writer^ are pleased to call the 
sophists, her ** professors ” did not then accept handsome fees to 
venture on distant voyages and enlighten ""the bad?arian**, after 
first learning his tongue, where Hellenic Greek Could not help them 
out. It was rather by her art, than by her wisdom, or her religious 
ideas, that we are now learning from explorers, how Greece penetrated 
as far as the centre of Asia and Into Kashmir. But the letter of 
Bindu^ra reveals, as by one slender ray of light, that for India 
trade in the living book, the man of the mantra, was a feature 
in her commerce with other peoples. The will to purchase the 
knowledge of her id^s, her wisdom, her ideals is likely to have been 
* zTsd ed.t 138^ n. 2. 
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a demand only from ciLent$ of cultures as old as, or even older than 
that of India hcrwlf And I judge it Hkely, that it is in this way, 
even more than by deliberate missionary effort and organization, 
that China derived her first acquaintance with Buddhism, and that 
Egypt also quiic possibly learnt of it* 

How otherwise are we to account for the transmission of early 
Buddhist^' wisdom into China, trac^^ble as yet from the first 
century a.d,, but which may well be older than that ? The Ceylon 
sources, including the Vinaya Commentarj', which is Singhalese 
by adoption at least, daim no part in extra-Indian missions for the 
Sangha's activities, save only the legend of a conversion of Ceylon, 
as effected di reedy from Asok^'s capital, and the very much later mission 
to Burma, five to six centuries later. What were the heads of the 
Sakyan church doing in missionary work during, say, the last two 
centuries of the era preceding ours, and the first three in that era, 
that we should find as yet no mention of it^ not even any worthy 
pride over it in the works ascribed to Buddhagticpsa and Buddhadatta ? 
When men hold anything in high worth, they will surely ^ve voice 
to it. Are we not then driven back on the assumption that, where 
no trade in books from India was possible, a trade in paid “ tellers ” 
was going on, and that a demand in such a supply, as was put forward 
by Bindu^ra, was no more out of the usual than a requs^t for 
fig;s or wine ? 

Yet does this not answer the question : why are $uch Buddflts 
documents as we have, hailing from Therav-ida (or HTnayina) 
sources, so silent on the subject of missions ? This being sc, how 
Is it that they have come to be credited with activity In these ? 
Credited indeed so unquestionably, that one eminent Indologist 
secs, in Buddhist addiction to categories and schedules, a machinery 
deliberately fashioned for purpos® of aiding in prgpag^da 1 ^ Where 
is the evidence, that such work of synopsis, precis, and formula, 
among the treasures of memorized Sayings, was carried out, less to 
aid confessors and teachers of the fidth to hearers close by, and more 
to assist the bringing in of confessors afar ? 

I incline to think we must seek the answer in a cause, which 
had a twofold result* In these ^es I have sought to show, that 
Sakya, at its birth, was a new word of a certain ■' More ” to be 
recognized in man^s nature and life* he was very real, not as a 
being ”, but as one who becomes ; tha^ as becoming, he is capable 
at length, of consummation as That (Most)—the form which Deity 
as immanent had assumed in Indian rdigbus teaching of that day, 
^ M. Wftheser, DU Sihert dti aittw Baddhimau Introd. 
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And his becoming to shovir itself, not in a work of thought (or 
mentd realiza^tion), as Brahmans taught, but in conduct. Only 
in that was advance in rebirth of the becoming toward the Most 
made certain. 1 have also shown that, as time went on. Certain 
infiuenecs of the time militated against this concept of becoming as 
propcc^ or Way, lasting through life hi many rebirths. That there 
thereby came (i) a falling off from this high concept of the man (2) a 
pre-occupatLon with man as in mind, and then as mind, (3J ^ preference 
for seeking reality, not in the man, but in ideas about him : ideas 
of him as impermanent, as ill, a$ not real — ideas which induded the 
world, and all worlds. In brief, the man himself, as In himself 
real, nay, as highest reality, uTi^eruitnt shrmi&gt^ And his world, 
his birthright of all the worlds was turned from, as ill, as not to 
be “saved ", not to be redeemedas we should $ay. 

It leaps to the eye, if once this is conceded as a true presentation, 
that both faith and zest in the effort to bring men in, to share the creed 
of a shrunken man and a wilted outlook on the earth, would not 
be of vigorous growth. Here we come to the results. On the one 
hand, the decision made at Patna, in Asoka”? day, pronouncing 
only orthodox that section of the Sangha who analysed the man 
into a^regates, into who virtually (and kter actually) 

denied the fundamental, the outstanding reality of the very man, 
the valuer in body and mind : this decision would turn by degrees 
the energies of the Sangha ever more and more into its own selfe 
contained inner world of the monk-ktngdom. And the book in 
which this intro-version is r^liaed in a manner meet startling, were 
it not a forgone result of the cause I have named, I mean the 
Visuddhi-magga, should be carefully considered before my conduston 
is waved aside. Here the Way of Purity, that is, in Indian idiom, 
of Saivauon, is Conceived as entirely in the world and interests of 
the monk, smnat^y almsman. Of its three sections, the moral habit, 
or i$ worthy Conduct m iht iTtsjii > the study in or 

ways and postures of thought, is prescribed /tfr the menk j the pr 3 jn 3 
(parinJ)^ which has utterly lost its lofty meaning (as ^iritual movement 
within the man of the Most Who he potentially was), is a number 
of ways by which the mmJt can realise the mainly negative oincepts 
under which he views life and mind. There is an all but total absence 
of any outward look or aspiration, mothering the world or worlds 
of men as men. The one exception is the chapter on die F our Moods, 
a solitery ray of mondial sunshine. And the book dopes down in 
its latter chapters into a very swamp of the Not Man, the Not Deity. 
It is dumbly telling w^hile we read, why, for nearly seven centuries 
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since Asoka, no miaionary effort can be associated with Theravada, 
It needs great fiiiih, not only in your gospel, but also in the capacity 
and the destiny of the man you take it to, to make a missionary. 
Failing this, you will go^ in blind loyalty to faith in That Who controls 
your action. Failing that, you will not go. 

And yet there remains the association of Buddhism with missLons. 
But why not ? It certainly could be upheld by Sakyans, that to bring 
in men as converts to "‘the God-life”^ was a mandate in their 
religion. Is the association then all a mistake ? We can see that^ 
however embroidered are the medisva.1 chronicles about the missions 
to Burma and elsewhere with what has been called “ a worsening 
by an insatiable national vanity’^/ the legends exist and the work 
of missions is by sifmt of Sakya, held in worth. This argues 

past energies bom of great good will. I do not overlook the fact, 
that Buddhist missions of to-day have infused into their upholders 
the influence of modem ideals not hailing from Buddhist traditions. 
The ItVest has had such ideals in its own tradition j the East ha$ had 
them for some gencradons in the example set, no matter if imperfecdy 
set, by Christian missions. But, to go hack again, there remains 
the fact of Buddhism reaching the Far East long before them. Do 
we need to fall hack entirely on the supply of speakers of religion 
as an ardde of commerce ? 

Not endrely and merely as sudi. If we assume, that we have 
in the Pali Pipifcas an inclusive remrd of the world of Sakya, we should 
be compelled So to fall hack. But in Pali literature we are now fairly 
aware, that we have the scriptures of only a corner of the Sakyan 
world. It is true, alas ! that such scriptures as there may have b^n 
of other oornetsof it have mostly perished. But we read that, when 
Fa-Hicn came a-pilgrimaging to India in the fourth century a.d., 
he was wanting a written Vinaya-Pitaka, and that when after long 
seeking he got one, it was a A^ahd^SffTighiin 

How does this not give us to think 1 I know that, after my day 
on earth, Europe will come to be able to compare completed transk- 
rion$ of Chinese and Manchurian transladons of Sakyan scriptures 
with such Pali and Sanskrit recensions as we have — a work of 
translation now only begun. Pending that time we must help 
ourselves out with a little reconstructive imagination. Thus ;— 
Whether we accept the wretched litde account of the procedure 
at the Patna Congre^ as it is stated, or not, there can be little doubt 
that, during the centuries following the spread of Sakya, something 

* See abeve, Pk 70 ? Fin. 31, 

■ L. Finot, Zj LigcMJt if PariSi 1911, 
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or some things supen^ened, causing di^'isions in the original Indian 
Sakp. Community. Those divisions may have been fissions after a 
growing divergence in teaching at certatn centres, or they may have 
been given separate existence dirough some such great congne^ 
with revision of the oral records, and sentence of expulsion by a 
central Council, such as I went into in a previous chapter. Now 
the feet of aggregation from the mother community, which caltcd 
itself Therav^a, and at least for a time Vibhajjavida, would in no 
way signify, that the separated, or self-sepaiadng branches of 
petered Out in ritighus energy. On the contrary, it may have resulted 
in an increase of liberated teaching and propaganda. We have, 
through the testimony of the Kathavatthu and its Commentary, 
good reason to think, that the most influential opponents to the 
*- orthodox " majority of the central group were the Mahlsanghikas 
of VesaJl. And we read that it was their Vinaya recension which 
was procured for use in China by Fa’-Hien. 

Now the Sakyan wing which believed Ln the reality of “ the 
man ”, the purusa^ ati^Tiy self, soul, spirit, would also, it seems 
likely to me, keep alive a feiih in the man as becoming, in the man 
so becoming as waiting, wherever on earth he was, to be helped in 
that becoming by his fellow-men. In other words the “ world 
was not hopelessly sunk in “ ill but was calling for man to teach 
it the “ supreme God-life ” of the first Sakyansi. I think it h very 
possible, that much missionary work may have been effected by 
those dismissed, or self-dismissing Mahlsanghikas, of which no 
records remain. And not by MahSsanghikas only. It is at least 
equally likely, that the great group of the “ Everything-!s ” School, 
the Garvistividins, who are also closed with in debate early in the 
Kath^vatthu, albeit not given the first place, were no les active in 
propaganda to the North and East. It 1 $ they who largely find 
mention in Chinese pilgrims’ records. And if we have as yet access 
only to their Abhidharnma scriptures, wherein is no context Calling 
for reference to miastons, we may Come to know more about their 
other $urviving documents. 

But I confess, chat I do not see how. In those old days of little 
save commercial access to other lands, and of ignorance of other 
peoples and other languages, any genuinely missionary work was 
possible, save by way of commerce, in response to a demand from 
the cultured of some other old civilization, wanting to learn something 
about the ** wisdom ” of another land, rumours of which will have 
come, it may be, through merchants^ talk Given the demand, and 
the questing merchant purveying, thm arose the opportunity of, the 
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teller^ who combined with ^ curiosity leam, and a love of adventure, 
the will to impart what will have counted for him as the wisdom 
most worth while. Whether he wih, if monk, have gone as monk, 
who can now say ? Probably not. The difficulties before him were 
immense enough, without his presenting himself as a *' shaveling ** 
and in a garb, which might possibly make him appear to his patron 
and tutors as irradonal. 

Notv.—W ith Dr. Wallers learned wiide on the origm of Tathl- 
gata" (Jl- Taisho Umvenity^ r9jo)p received too lace to find earlier 
mentjonj 1 so agrecj that 1 see in It a general temi moaapoli^ed later 
in ascriptfon to one Man, But so too is Sugatar Wellfarer. I deem the 
wQzdA were in use lATcr than the of the foundenr as designadons of the 
Men of the Way-teaching : — the Thua-gonere, Well-goners = SakkapattiyK. 
Still later they were rescivod, piacdcallyp for the Buddha, Yet m^iaeW] 
India adlJ equated Saugatas with Bauddhas (jarva-Jdm^a^a^^ariaifa). 
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In the book Gofurna the Ala/t^ he is to say: ^^The fimn 
IS my theme.^^ By the man was meant he who is there and here 
sometimes termed the rnan-in-man. That is, the man considered 
a$ having body and mind a$ adjuncts^ instrumental which are not he. 
It is we here who have not the good word, or rather, have not the 
good usage of the good word. It is we who cheapen our treasures. 
And the man, in that sense, was the theme in that the book was 
concerned with that which we call religion. This book is abo 
concerned with the man-in-man, and hence with reli^on* And 
it has been an effort to di^ntangle, in the oldest documents yet 
available of a rdigion with a long, but most defective history, the 
things in them which are truly values belongtng U} the “ man ” from 
the things which do not come rightly into those values. 

Now there are some five of these latter things which belong 
not to those values ■— 

(ij A teaching of the man-in-man as not real. 

(2) A teaching which sees in man made perfect one who can 
no more become. 

(3) A teaching holding of little value the world and man a$ 
in the world. 

(4) A teaching which places at a low value the man as such. 

(5) A teaching which sce$ the man as becoming in the worlds, 
that is, Man in his Ufe^in-ics^ntirety as eviL 

The man-in^man (who is the Best in each of us) will value the 
things which are the opposite of these five. For him the “ man " 
(not mind and body only) 1$ very real, is the most real thing in life. 
For him, becoming is eternal, hoxh after as well as before he wins 
perfection. For him, the man in the life of the world is the man 
becoming in the way meant as die Whole ”. For him, every 
man has in him the prombe of the More, even of the Moat, no matter 
at what stage he be. For him, the worlds are the Way in the More 
towards the Most, no matter how long be the Way, End, Goal, 
Highest, Best, Most 5 the man has ever and everywhere This, a 
more-ihan^xcelsior, ahead in his visionS^ He may often be more 
bent over the riddance of the undsirable j he may often confine 
his view to the Excelsior only. But he is never long without the 
acme, unseen, yet postulated, in his thoughts. We see it in his 
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Utopian, his Golden Agcs^ his Heavens, his perfect worlds, his 
perfect man. The being well for him is not always recovery from 
ilJne^ not always maintenance of normal health j in the depths, 
su he conceives a well ** which is supreme, utter, perfect, 
or, as in Pali, having no beyond, an uttermost-well, no matcer whether 
he call It Ies$ felidtoitsly a sumnum or happiness. In this 

ideal the man and his world properly fuse into one. Conceited as 
a Utopia, the world can nev^er be a more than phpical universe i 
in all other respects it is the man who mates his world. The man 
at his highest it his world at its best. Man as perfect will need no 
world save the man. World at its worthiest is in the worthiest man. 

There is here no will to belittle man in the more. At our best 
we are that j we can here, and for a long, long time, be no more 
than that But without the conception, beyond that, of an ungiasped, 
yet believed in Most the More itself has the less valuCp It is 
reduced to meaning not so much the more, as the less bad. It has 
become a scale in terms of ill, not a scale in terms of well It 
ceases to become a stage onward in the way towards the ** most ” ; 
the emphasis is then on ill, less ill. 

In Sakya there aro^ a theory of man at his worthiest. It was 
not the mandate of Gctama, This had pointed to the man as wayfarer 
faring, that is growing, becoming, towards an uttermmt end, positively 
worded as tfrrArf, a consummarion not to be won on 

earth, but referred to as Pdrismy beyond. In the theory of man 
become “worthy”, arahan, the man is conceived as hnished, in 
becoming, here, now, or at most in one more onward stage only 
elsewhere.^ Here we have no fit picture of man as the most 
It is the man in the “ more “ only. As such he is estimated according 
to plan, not according to his very nature. It is at best a contracting 
of the man-consummated to the man-only-as-more. Later, in 
Cornmentarial language, he is, as such, termed siTdkai&j the 
accompli$her, bur the the accomplTshing, is in die “ More ” 

only. For the vision of a Most to come has vanished in the unbelief 
in any positive t'alu^ as to that. He has no more a mandate in a 
positive urika j it has become for the theorist merely “an end of 
ill (^du^^h/iss ^ How indeed could there be a valuing of the 
positive when there was to be no man to value i Both artha and 
have been lost to sight. Values in the perfect were in a man who was, 
as man, a no-thing, a fiction. 

But in the true Sakya, the message of Gotama, we have the word 

^ Often asserted in tJic i^ aji* 24;, 290; u, 89, 

2 $n - IV, 399,423 n 
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positive ; the Way h thencj Wayferet is chercj without whom Way 
were meaningless, and the End j$ to come as paramariha^ ineffable 
because inconceivable, yet with a word which, if as yet not describings 
points ahead to a meaning which is for to oime. 

To this end has my very provisional, inexhaustive attempt to 
disentangle ori^nal “Buddhism” from Buddhism brought me. 
And once more 1 am reminded of the parable of the swift messengers ^ 
—a saying worthy of the Sakyamuni—who came from east, north, 
west (India only looked for the now, then, from land, not from the 
seaj, each bearing tidings of the true to the governor of the city, 
tidings of things as become Still is the 

study of Sakya, as 1 thus hinted twenty years ago,^ awaiting other 
swift messengers, this time from east, north and south, bringing 
other sudi messages of how Sakya came to be, and maybe in versions 
less monasticalJy sophisticated than are the tidings we yet have had 
from the “ south and have here been weighing. And it is in order 
that they who will in turn weigh what is indeed in the Pitakas more 
worthily, more truly, over against what may yet be brought to that 
city, where the man, and not merely mind, sits in judgment, that I 
have set down the things in this book* 

1 ivf 194., 

^ Ccmpfrrdiit/Tr 6/ Ph7cs$pijM 1910^ p. vi* 
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APPENDIX I 

PALI 

The student who this book as more or Jess of a guide In 
Buddhist, here called Sakya, origins, may jusily ask : What is this 
Pali language, in which the dyings and other mandates herein 
discussed, came to be tmisfcrred from oral to written transmission i 
The subject is one which lias much engaged the scrutiny of 
philologists, among whom I have no claim to be ranked. Rightly 
to master the extent and variety of this scrutiny he would need to 
study the opinions about Pali expressed by Rhys Davids, R. O- 
Franke, W, Geiger, G- A* Grierson, Bcixiedale Keith, Sten Konow, 
Kuhn, S- L^vi, E. Luders, E. Muller, Oldenberg, Pischel, 
R. L. Turner, M. Walleser, Wtstcr^ard and Windisch, to mendon 
no others. If his interest and field be not mainly philologies, he 
can, fortunately for him, read all their opinions grouped and discussed 
with concise cridt^ acumen in Professor Berriedale Keith^s ardde 
“ Pali, the Language of the Southern Buddhists hdisn 
Qusri^/y^ h 3 ^ Let him also Consult the later contribudon 

by my senior toUeague, Professor R* L* Turner, Enej. Brit^ xi^th 
ed., art. : Pali Languagie. In these he will see, among much else, 
how difficult if j$ to locate the source of Pali when we look upon it 
as a dialect among dialects of India, And he must free himself from 
the orthodox tradidon of Buddhists, that Pali is only another name 
for Magadhese, that is, the Prakrit spoken in Asoka’s day at Patna- 
Much is now known about Adagadhese and the allied Ardha- 
Magadhese to which Asoka^s piUar inscriptions approximate, and it 
is truer to say, that in Pali, here and there, we see forms of these 
two dialects peeping out, than that Pali has its base in them, and 
them of^ly- He will cake the path of least obscuration if he will 
see, in Pali, not any dialect, but a literary diedon, evolved, by the 
labours of standardising editors, from sayings repeated in many 
shades of Prakrit dialects As such it Is as hard to explain a$ is the 
emeigence of literary English from varying Anglo-Saxon dialects, 
blended with a current official use of late Latin and Norman French. 
But perhaps no harder. And this holds analogously for other 
European tongues- 

Pali in fact h not the name of any localizahle tongue- The 
meaning of the word is ** Row ” (cf. our “ paling There are a 
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dozen meanings of the word p^li distinguishable in Sanskrit;^ of which 
“ row ” is one, but in no case does it mean “ language We have 
It in the name of the famous courcesan convert^ Ambapalli mango^ 
OTchard-er lit- mango-row-er, whose birth-tradition suggested her 
name. Agaioj the teeth are said, in the Visuddhi-Magga, to be in a 
**p3lli dontapdli And h is almost in juxtaposition to this term 
that we read “^gave him the Pali of the thiriy-two bodily parts to 
Icam ”, in other words ^ve him either a furi/r^fl of that list 
of parts, or merely the row ” of terms. 

We must, T say once more, put ourselves back to the new 
use of the word there and then. When India was bookless, and 
and laboriously punching letters on little metal plat^ she was cutting 
shapes in stone, she was t^rving. For these two operations she appears 
to have had but the one word /fiA-, to scratch or incisei We 
began ouf writing rebtively earlier ; we had the two words : mrfan 
(carve), and writ&rtf which may have (if I may venture to suggest 
it against Skeat^s derivation) the same Aryan rcxit as liiky / and r 
being, as we know, so widely intErchangeable. With the growing 
need, and the new material for setting down not mere lists, donaiions, 
contracts in writing, but also the expanded masses of her mantras, 
there came to pass the new and impressive phenomenon of seeing 
that which been a time-series in air, become a “row” 
of things In space. And for a long time It remained customaiy to 
allude to the mo series in juxtaposition ; the ** Row ” as not the 
“Talk on the Meaning” (irnhakath^)- Still later, when more 
were learning to read die Row, the word ” reading ” JifAii) was 
substituted for *^row”, e.g. ”The reading is also thus”, alludmg 
to variant reading : “ pi But not at first; and so 

in ** Pali ”, in default of an alteirtarive term for graphic presentation, 
we have emphasis thrown, not on to the handicraft, as in likh^w^ 
/ikhi^ but on to the thing produced by handicraft, the visible, finished 
act Pali is just “Text”, and I have seen no reason to believe it 
was ever more than that. 

And it is not unreasonable to sec the term Pitaka, as applied 
to three dosed sets of “rows” of writing, emerging at the same 
time as the use of the word Pali. Saying? and Rules were earlier 
alluded to as Dhamma-vinaya, never as the two Pitakas^ Besides 
these, there appears, especially in Virtaya contexts, the word Marika, 
literally, watercourse or channel. This referred to a summary of 
heads of teaching, surviving at the beginning of the first book of 
the third Pi^ka,^ into which it seems to have been expanded. (Other 

^ Dkjjmmaiajrga^i v cf. MadM, Psych/. ElAics^ lud td. preface. 
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Midkas occur early in the Anguttara-Niklya.) Pitaka^ bi ils literal 
meanmg, is “basket *^5 in its secondary meaning is “traditional handing 
on The Majjhima-Nikaya gives both uses : “Asa man taking 
spade and basket might try to dig away the earth * . (i, 127); 
“ A certain readier teaches dh&mma by , * . pitaka-tradidon, 
which is both true and &.lse.^ both so and otherwise ** (15 etc. 

In this secondary meaning it was no fiir cry to accept ^e word for 
that which, by the time the third or Ahhidhamma Fipika was 
iinishcd. Considerably later than the date of the Patna Congress, 
was an accomplished fact. 


II 

BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

My took deab with a time and place, in which men made no 
distinctipn, such as has since been made, between philosophy and 
religion. Religion, or the relation of man to life as a whole, including 
life in other worlds, in riKpect to his weal, is and has ever been die 
jftafrix only of philosophy. The philosophy, derived from, associated 
with, a religious mandate, namely, the attempt, out of that mandate^ 
to lationdi^ it, that is, present it as an intellectual appeal in a 
carefully studied form of words, must necessarily be a Jater 
“ becoming This is the case with anything that can justly be 
called philosophy in Buddhism. The (true) teacher works to show 
man a “ More in his life and nature. The philosopher as such 
i$ a$ much concerned with the Less as with the More, and works 
analytically and synthetically to build a temple of the worded idea 
out of what he finds, irrespective of man^s weal as such. 

In the birth--time of Safcya we, by the Pali records, note 
memories of an elementary set of worded ideas on being and causal 
effect and the like, called Lokiyata, to which I have alluded, and 
which was of course Indian and not Sakyan. There was also growing 
up the “secular ” point of view which came to be known as Sankhya, 
and was, much later, elaborated into a “philosophy”. We read 
further of several teachers, annalitthtjff^s^ each of whom is quoted 
as holding some theory in their teaching opposed to what was held 
by early Sakya. Some six of these are niendoned by name,^ and 
one is the founder of the so-called Nxrgranthas, whom we now call 
Jains. We know that the theory, by which he is in this context 
^ DigAa^ and Suttanta ^ ii iil, 1, etc. 
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referred to^ is not the whole, nor the centre of his teaching. We 
know very little about eadv of the others^ but it U equally 
reasonable to infer, that neither did anti-causation, or the other 
sayings, imputed to them in the Suttas, imply that they were In the 
hist place philosophers.^ Had this been the case we should find a 
distinctive term for them as such^ But we find none, not even a 
word equivalent to the Greek sophist They wdl almosc certainly 
have been Brahman teachers, who within their own cults were 
known as putting forward some view concerning what I may call 
“man in the Less”, and were as $uch antipathetic to the true 
teaching of original Satja, and cniy m ra fizr as they did so. They 
were in the first place “ Vedic teachers^ not philosophers. The 
Greeks, having a disdnedve term for the latter, but none for the 
professional religious teacher of India, called brahmans 
“ philosophers when, after Alexander, they wrote about India. 

Philosophy, as applied to Buddhism, tucafis inevitably later 
Buddhism, not Sakya. And this is why there is no reference in these 
pages to Buddhist or European works on philosophy in Buddhism 
properly so called. An eminent Indologist has recently written 
of The Central Conception of Buddhism in terms of a metaphysic 
of Conceptual units called of which Sakya had not even 

dreamed ! He is concerned with the ideas of men who lived 
a thousand year$ after the birth of Sakya [ I too found, when 1 
sought to set down the basic notions, such as mi^i be now called 
philosophic, in Buddhism m any articulated form,® that I was after 
all compelled to call in Buddhaghosa, of almost as late a date. In 
Sakya there are sayings which may be elaborated into “a philo- 
Sophy ”, but there Is not yet anything that can rightly be so called. 

In fact I would here say finally and with all possible emphasis 
Concerning early Buddhism or Sakya that which I judge it is not! 

Sakya Is not atheistic 5 

Sakya is not ju^t ethics ; 

Sakya h not a philosophy, dos not contain what can be righdy 
Called a system of philosophy^ 

We hear thee three things said about Buddhism ”, no historic 
distincrion being made, in the far East by scholarly writers, in the 
middle East by Buddhists and their representativesi in Europe, and 
in the West by writers not without thoughtful emphasis. The 

^ Cf B. M, Bania^ I/iJlajt (Calcutiah 

pp. 277 C 

• Home University Libraryj 1913, (I was not peroiiutd 

to call the boo^r as I had much wished^ by a mort restricted title. ) 
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effort to weigh and to grasp is ever commendable, but less so k the 
short cut to the aU-indrisIve word. Never is that a safe way to the 
True. For the Man is nianifold, the Man is individual, the Man 
is wayfarer in many worlds. Not so easily is the truth about him 
and his life and his destiny, or his mandates about these to be set 
down in one term, in one phrase. And never shall we state the 
truth about these in a word of the Not. 


Ill 

CONCLUDING PORTIONS OF THE FIRST SECOND 

UTTERANCE 
(Vinsya-Pitabt, ], 6 , §§ 23-9) 

“ ‘This IJl-Ariyan truth : '—in me, monb, as to things unheard 
before vision arose, knowledge arose, prajM arose, 'tAdyH (Veda^ 
lorej arosci light arose. ‘ But now this lU-Ariyan truth 13 to be 
understood — dits, monks, have 1 understood ; fhencej in me, as 
to things unheard before vision . . . knowledge . . - li^t arose. 

**‘This Gencsis-of-IU-Ariyan truth ^:^-In me, monks^ as to 
things . . . vision . . . light arose. ‘ Bui now this Gen«is-of- 
Ill-Ariyan truth is to be got rid ofthis, monks, has in me been 
got rid of; (hence) in me, as to things . . . vision . . . light 
ara$e. 

This Ending-of-Ill-Arij'an truth ’:—^in me, monks, as to 
things . . . vision . . . light arose. ‘ But now this Ending-oFlll- 
Aripn truth is to be realized ’ ; — this, monks, has in me been 
realized \ (hence) in me, as to things . . . vision . . . light arose. 
This Coutse-going-to-the^Ending-of-Ill-Ariyan truth : ’_ 

in me, monks, as to things . . . vision . . , light arose, * But 
now this Coursc^going-tjo-thc^Ending-of-Ill-Ariyan truth is to 
be made to become ; (hence) in me, as to things . . . vbion . . . 
light arose. 

“And as long as in me, monies, as to these four Aiiyan truths 
knowledge and insight as*beoome, ^us thrice modified, of twelve 
modes, was not very purified, so long, monks, did I not recognize ; 

* thoroughly awake (am I) to the supremely right awakening as to 
tile world where are devas, Maras, Brahm^ as to mankind, where 
are ssmmas and brahmans, devas and men.’ But from the time when 
in me . . . (this) knowledge and insight . . . was very purified, 
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then did I recogniiw : ^ thoroughly awake (am IJ to the supremely 
right awakening , , , devas and men/ 

“And now insight arose in me thus : ‘ Unshakeable is b me 
release of purpose I This : the Jast birth 1 There is not 

now re-becofnmg ! ^ ” 

CONCLUSIO!SJ OF THE SECOND UTTERANCE 
(Vinaya-Pitaka^ i* § 4-6) 

Seeing thisj monies^ the Ariyan disciple who has learning (lit* 
hearing) holds in no worth cither body^ or fccHngj or perception, 
or activiriesi or mind, holding in no worth he wanes j through waning 
he is set free j knowledge comes ;—' As freed I am free ! * He 
understands : Destroyed (is) birth ! Lived (is) the holy life ! Done 
the what should be done I ^ No hereafter in thusntss.’’ 


IV 

THE DATE OF THE BIRTH OF S, 4 KYA 

Since there is a oomensiis drawn from several sources, that 
Gotama Sakyamuni began to teach when about 35 years of this 
date must be referred to those of his birth and his so-called Parinirvajia* 
He is rnade to admit more than once that he was “ asTtiko ", that Is 
eigh^ish, in the eighties, or it may be, just eighty. And the date 
of his passing soon after has been discussed round about other events, 
especially die accession of Asoka, an event which, it is held, Greek 
historians (not to omit the edicts referring to contemporaries) have 
made approximately clear. The problem remains however. Westem 
discussion has setded, that the Farinirvana was in 483 b.c. Eastern 
tradition dates it sixty years earlier : 544 b.c. And recent discoveries 
of cave-inscriptions, giving an approximately greater antiquity to 
two kings of Magadha, contemporary with Safcyamuni—Bimbisara 
and Ajaiasattu—su^t, that the tradition may after all be at least 
Jess incorrect than had been made out. The question is succinctly 
stated in Mr. E. J. Thomas’s The Life ef Buddha^ p. 17, and also 
in Dr, G. P. Malalasekera’s PaB Liieraiure in Ceyhn. p. 15 
(London, 1928), 

* Or, may be done. 
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THE PALI PITAKAS 

Itfxt English Tratrshti&n 

VjPCAYA-PrrAKA 

I- Khandhaka^ (Maha- Viaaya Texts (Sacred B&ffis i>f fhi 

vagga, Cullav'agga)^ Easfy xiii, xvli^ xxj, 

IL Sutta-vibhanga (Pati- 

mokkha and Com- 
mentaryj 

III, Padvira (SummariesJ» 


SUTTA-PlT’AStA 


L Digha-Nikaya , 
II. Majjhima-Nikaya 
IIL Saijjiitta-Nikaya 
IV Anguttara-Nikaya 


, Dialogues* of the Buddha ^S&crfd 
Bads of thi Buddhistsy ii, iii^ ivj* 
Further Dialogues of the Buddha 
(Ibid., V, vij. 

« Kindred Sayings IPali Sonrtj^ 
7, lo, 13, 16, 19J. 

* Gradual Sayings (Ibid., in thi prm). 


^ The canonical order of the Vinaya-Fi;aka is thus: — 11,1, 1 If t €ni 
no ncasou dlegod in Im Ediiia prin^fpSt given bj Olden berg, for changing this 
order. In the tran^kdon^ by himself and Rhys Davids there i$ this much 
of revision, that the PadmokJeJm only^ without Conunentaryt Is repketd. 
There was at the dme perhaps good leason to hurry in producing the v^uabie 
htstorical material in If That the monlc-r%ime put 1 in the first place 
baj a significance to which justice has hitherto not done. 

* The Fall dtkt of 1 and 11 mean simply Long and Medium, viz. as to 
length. The adjeettves are misfits if the whole of each collection be taken 
into aecouDt. Some of I are shorty e.g, Noa* x and n arCp respectively* less 
thau a quarter and one-diiid the length of No. 1 in the Digha; and are ako 
less than one-half p/srj a few pages less than the length of No. 20 in the 
Majjhimar But a// of the Majjhtma Nik£ya arc severally shorter than the 
iti?a jfer/ Suitj^rjstas of the Dfgha Niklya. And of the first ten Suttas of the 
Majjhima only one is even one-quarter the length of the second of those two. 
We seem here to be at the birth of these Ccunpiktioiis* when the first two 
batches of sj^tematixed oral discoursa were fitly dubbed Long and Medium, 
There ht it is true* the fact that the opening tenth of Dlgha — the ** Lesser 
Morals” edk — is pretty dearly older than the following nine-tenths. But if 
the final redaction be much later, the original wording (however it ran) 
may be no older than the early Suttas of the Majjhima, 
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V. Khuddabi-Nikaya 

1. Khuddalca-Pi^a 

2. Dhammapada . 

3. Udana . 

4. Iti-Vuttafca 

5. Sutta-'Nipata 

6 . Vimana-Vatthu 

7. Peta-Vatthu 

8. Thera-therT- 
gatha 

9. Jataka with 
Commentaiy 

10. Niddesa, i, ii . 

11. Pattsambhida- 
Magga 

1 2 . Apadana , 
13' Buddhava^sa . 
14. C(h)ari7£- 

Pi^ka 


By R. C. Childcra( 7 ^^ 5 ., 1869). 
By Max-'MUlIar (Sacr&J Books of 
tht Esst^ 

By D. M. Strong (Luzac). 

By A. J' Edmunds (in pr^p^ratian).* 
By Lord Chalmeis (Harvard 
Oriental Series).^ 


Psalms of tho Early Buddhists 
(Pali Text Soeiety^ i, 4J, 

The JataJca, by R. Chalmers, 
W. H' D. Rouse and others 
(Camiridge University Press). 


Abhidhamma‘Pitakj» 


1' Dhamina-Sangaiii . Buddhist Psycholo|^ca] Ethics 


2 . 

Vibhanga 

(R^al 

3 - 

Dhitukatha 

* 

4 - 

Puggala^Pailflatti 

. Designation of Human Types, by 

5. 

Katha-Vatthu . 

B. C. Law (Pa// Text Sacieiy^ 13). 

, Points of Controveisiy (Pali Text 

6. 

Yamaka . 

Sotieiy^ 5). 

7 - 

Pat^Ina , , 



L tmaslattijiu made jiaw, bj- A J. Edmandj (CHca«>>, 

by Wap^ra and Saunders (Londno). by F. L. Woodward (Madras) and 
a re-^mladon (from German) by « SHaehaia ” (Loodoo). Yet another by 
m^f, b^ging out the historjcal itrata in the anthology will probably appear 
w &cr Boob of the Buddhists Series. I may include the Khuddaka-idtha. 

There ts another translation by J. H. Moore (New York). 

* There is the earliest English tranalatioD by FausbfiU, in SBE., x. 
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247, 274. 37J f- 
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^lAggregates;* 376 
jAara^ 158 f. 

no[-hsrEDp ji, 214 f* 
AJigaddHpaioa Sutta, 373 
iUsm, 119, 136, 367 
AUyat 1 1 7 ff, 

Aimsmajs, 42 
jfmaea^ 123, 135,184 
Aniily, 216;, 3l§> 122 f.j 224r 23 
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351, 195 U 340 346* 3fi 

.194 

ArtanJa (blxa), 398 f,, 367^ 376 
Anlttupt&jika^ 208^ 399 
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AngtilimSUa, 300 
Animal rebirth^ 282 
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Asoka, 406 E; and 75 * 

and conference, 339, 357 ff.; as 
world-monarcli, 363; edicts, 
^407 £ 

Alramaj 43 

Assaji, 122 f,, 12 J f.j 135 

A^anip^a Sta,, 387 

Atbarva-veda, 96 

Athdsm^ [19, 452 

Am^ffij 69 f.j 175 s dW/ff Self 

AttaAAAvjij 190, 575 

Aung S.Z„ 365 

Authentic = decision of a majori^, 
382 ff., 390 

Bach Q. S.)* 167 
Bain, A,, 86 

Bar of Gold Jataka, no 
Barua B.M. 432 rf.; and Mitra, 193 
Bauddhaa, 90, 423 
368 

Beckh^ H., 172 jt+ f, 239 £ 
Becoming, in UpajiJdudi, 28 \ in 
Sakya, 89 Ci 149. 161, 233, 293, 
299, 302 f„ 305, 30B f., 312^ 
321, 323 f.j 338 j in Aioka 
edicts, 408 L j and set Way 
Being, im Becoming 
Bebga {AA$f^r& 169 

Becarei, 124 

Beyond, 36, 254, 273, 281, 313, 
426 

BAaASa^ AAapy^^ 310, 324 
Bhaddiya, iij 

89 C, 233 f, 2S3, 
310; defended, 40; : depredated 
161 £, 310; ^sttddAi (Asokan 
term), 409, 4^4 

BAi4sAa (repeater), 360, 385, 391 
SAduana, 93 f. 

MAiW£it^iij 403 
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BAdifiiattaj 190 f, 

BAii^M^ AAfiAAM^ 42 
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Bctdhjpakkhija^a, 248, 352^ 395 £ 
Bodhisattvaj 291, 332 
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198 f,; and mbd» ^44; subtle^ 
258 £, 268 i w Uttcranoe, 
Second 

39s E 

Booklets world, 38^ 417 
Brabnaai 45^ 175 
Brahmar 127^ 1751 281^ 284 f. 
£raJ&mac(i)^yat 70* 87 f., ia6t 
421 

Brahman^ “ Tbc Chtirchnmn ” of 
Ills worlds 23 j 66, 209 ; amtocraC 
of do., 25 ; elaslJc staodardi* 25^ 
317; astir with new ideal, 2 5 f. ; 
alarm at samep 341 dccadencCp 
21 r ; terms used byp 72 ; no 
dispute with, on the &d4 187 i 
a SaJtyan at hw best, 2 J 
Brahmanism, 24 £ 

Brahmavihiri, 216 ff., 392 
Breathing, 398 
Brewster* EarJ* 162 
Buddhap 31 £* 129 
Buddhadatta* 370, 378 
Baddhaghosa, 45, 174^ 200, 219, 
228, 138, 241, 262, 264, 297, 

199. JH. 354 . 357 i 370* 37S, 
405, 406, 408 

Buddhism, i £ j a new word, 11; 
not yet historically treated, 

312; not athditic or ra donajiiuc^ 
67 £ I ‘^contral conception ” of, 
75 £, 129; not a ^nchronized: 
dual gospel, 406 £ 5 what it is 
not* 432 

Buddhist “ philo^phy ”, 119 £, 
rSJi432 

Buddhology, fzg, 136* 172, 276 f, 

353 3^4 ff. 

Bunyan, roj* no, 320 
Burma, 4x9 

Caravan-leader, 104, 108, 124 
Cause, CAQsationp 124 £, t 26* 153 E, 
138; to be stopped* 1521 as 
^^transcunt” 153^ mechanical 
view o£ t58i as Teladonj^ 403 
Cf/aSj 77 £ 


C/Zd/Zid, 403 

Ceylon, 3, 45, 90, 314^ 339, 477* 

4195 J4ji 3S7 

Chaknen, Lordp 68 ^., 224 a., 254 
337i 3S4 

CAiiffda (desire)* 78* 81, 87 £ 
CAatrJa (metric)* 248 £ 

Change* as idif/x£, 312 j openings 
for, 2 £, 385, 389 £; thangi^ 
in scriptures, 5, 20* 59* 38^ E 
nature of these 391 £ 

Character, 310 

Chariot, 112, 15O1 317* 321, 37<J £ 
Quef matter, fir^t in place, 60* 396 
Children* jl S £ 

Chinese patrons, 4t9 
Chinese pUgrimSp 290 £, 3 56 
Choosing, 57 £, 87 j by editors, 

382 £ 

Cicero, 29 j 

CittSf 79, 403 j Ui Mind 
City parables, 325 £ 

Clairvoyance* 36* 268 £ 
Ckiraudience, 36* 262 £ 

Climar, not Buddhist, 6d, 396 £ 
Commercial propaganda, 417 E 
Compassion, 182, 3B9 ff.* 417; in 
Mahiysna, 291; its new feature* 
292 C i and amity and pity* 
294 E; air^rrr*303 
Conation* 87 
Conditioned, 367 
Conscience^ 72 

Council, Conference* 14, 301 

first, 346, 34B; second, 354 £; 
third, 356 E.; fourth, 389 
Cutts, Dr.* 383 tf. 

DsKiTj 203 
Di^aJAvamj 290 £ 

Defenders of the Man {p^a/a- 
3 56, 3 58, 405 
Desirt* 78, 81, 87 £, 249 
Deussen*60p 76, 85, 250 
I>cvaa,compaiLionsHp withp 37 ; attJ 
i££ Musing, Dhyani; of Nature* 
240, 272 ; their sensei, 262 £; 
as revealing, 2741 as embodied, 
274; their messengers* 277; as 
creative, 280 £; lowered values 
bt 37, I So, 276, 392 £, 400 


INDEX 


Devadam* 2^.7 

Dka/nmS:f 16* 23* 66 fl, 

loi, 109, III, jp, 155, 209, 
214^ 322; aj driver, 371; ^ 

law **j 69 ; u docmne^ tcaching,^ 

72 f ; as taught, 200, 293^ 313 ; 
as norm 73 ; m 

73 f,; as 305; as 

Mtemalized, 351 f.* 363, 365 j 
for Asoka, 75, 411; not /f/s, 
4 JI 

Dhamnaapftda^ 168, 192 215, 

3 * 8 , 3*9 

Dhammaplk^ Commentator^ 238, 
381 

DJuunmasanga™, 169, 387, 401 ff. 
DAaiUf 263 

DAyJxa, 3 5 f., 163 f.; in Tibet, 
172 s and Yogip 176 C 
Dicttonary^ Davida-Stede, 68^ 94, 
322 

East unokangbg ", 388 
Effort, 87, 249 
Eliots Sir C, 65 
EriSsujfi^ 47,129, 307 t 
Ethics, Buddhism not a system of, 
129,202,431 
Eiperiencer, igS* 322 

Fa-Hien, 405, 421 
Finot^ L.| 421JT. 

Forgotten teachers, 148^ 214 ffl 
Franke, R. 0„ 351 353 429 

Freedom, 41 f., 46, 232 j and see 

Ganges, 113,314^,329 
Garhe, R-^ 193, 195 /. 

Gavampad, 128, 348 
Geiger* 66, 114, 429 
Glosses, 392 

Goal (a/iiaf pijriyatafra), loi f,, 
108,272, 425 f 

Gotama the ^yan* Sakyamnni, 
" Bud-dha/^ iis troubled* 9, 60 j 
not eloquent, 765 as becoming* 
105* J 17 j as man-to-man teacher, 
TIT; change mesage, 117; as 
helped, 120^ as comrade, 130, 
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353; as Way-teacher, 146; as 
muser, 169, 178 f, f as psychic, 
179, 151, 265,269; and the self, 
200 f i as healer, 297 
Greek* 84, 418 
Grierson, G. A., 429 
Growth, 410 f. 

Happiness, by happy ways, 301 
Hegel, 92 
Hegesandros* 418 
HeScr, F., 62,165 f. 

Heme, 329 
Hen, 324 

Himavl, Himilaya, 31 5 
Hodgwn, B. H., n, 136 
Hopkins, E. W., 275 
Housefather's chapter, 399 
Hsi, empress^ 346 

Hult^sch* Erf 406 409, 410 f„ 

4 n 

Humc,D., 361, f, 376,381 
Hume, R. E^ 8 5 

Hypothfflk of reiSgion-founders, 
IS fri 6ij 115; in nnduined 
psychology, 

IJJAtj r^it, 82, 23J W. 5 restraint in 
formula* 141* 245; and will, 
24 S f. 

Iddhiplda, 99, 253 f, 397 
Iliad, 314 

Ill 46, 60, 106, 13S, 304 

l^maling 34 

ImmaTieDce, 186 

Immanent Del(y, 17 f, 69 f, 412 ; 

stf DAarmc, 66 ff. 

Imperishable 28 3 

I/r^riya, 396 
Influences, 388 
Inner Controller, 70, i 3 i 
Instruments, 413; no such word 
then, 244 

Inwardness, in Opantshads^ 29 f 

Jacobi, H., 33* t93 
Jains, 30-32, 34, 48 f„ 96, lar, 
ii4i 30 ; w Woman 
Jesus, 79, ao6, 289 ff„ 298, 304, 
319 f, 114, 384 
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Jeta wooit 5 j 391 
Jhana, 163 zt8; ttf Dh^-Sna; 
arupa-, 165, 169, 1761 Fonrth, 

175 

joy, 298 C 

Kacc[li]^, T27, 350 
Kdma^ 77, 8j, 274? depredated, 
i 6 ii world of, 261 

^armaj 31 £!, 124, 334 j 
In compoucLd^, 78^ @2 
KaDijhkap 389 
KaakHa-Revaia, inu$er, 168 
Kapik, 33, 43, 121, 124, igj 
Kjppina, 39, 140 /, 

Kassapa (Main), 144, 343 f., 346, 
35 «» 398 

Kitfsapa of Univeli, 117 
Kathlv-atthn, loj, 259, 335 

35S £, 361, 3644 368, 378, 422 
Kao^EtaU, teacher, 48, 200 
Kdii, E. Berrieilale, 429 
Kennedyj J., 415 
Kerst H., 35^7 
Kev^ddha Sta., 285 £ 
^AawJAa^si^jrJiat 198 f., 376 

KAiiia (fields), 334 
Kisa’-GotamJ, 319 f. 

Know the yel unknown, 114 
Knowledge, Satyan g«pd, 308 
Konow, Sten, 429 
Kosala, fcjng of^ 187 £ 

Kr^lu^ 77, 81,262 
Ksatriya* or amtocra^ 23 
Kuhn, E., 429 

lukkka^-e, 23Z ; -tfff;,4o; 

Laich^ik^ manuscript, 586 
Leuxnann, E., 240 
Llvi^ S., 429 
Lion, 3164 34S 
Litmturcp |8i f. 

Loders, E., 429 
Lok 3 yat(ik)j, 91, 345, 368 
Lock, 236, 413 
Luplon, W.j 254 rr, 

McCrlndJe, 41 jt, 

Macdonald, Ramsay^ 167 
Maodondl, A,, 235 n. 


MahlbMrata, 36, 93, 96, 173 
i7f, 3^0; Bhagav^glti, 275 
Mahinama, 123 
Malianamip Sakyan, 337 
Mahasanghikas, 337 
Mahlyloa, 291, 379^ 406 
Maim(-tHyana) Upanbhad, 37 B £ 
Making-to-become, 98 ; a?fJ w 
Becoming, B^ds^nAa. 

Magandiya, 338 
Makksekera, G. P., 434 
Man, the, in India, 24, 71 f.; 
as spectator, ®3 L ^ as potendally 
divine, 100; and his life, 149 s 
persistSj 267, 405, and see Psn^d ; 
as More, Morc^ valued as 

!«** 339 - 373 - 379 , 382 
Mind j man to man^ 38T f. ; 
centre of religions, 393, 423 f. 5 
shrinkage of, 4201 values for, 
42 5 ; and world, 426 

78; 24 j \ djsd 

jfe Mind 

Mantras, rei^ision ofj 14 
MSrap 207, 293 f. 

Martyrs, 330 

325,402,432 

Mating Tin. P„ 134 401 

367 

Meditation, 3s ; notin Dhylna, 166 
Memorizing, 389 
Memory of the past, 265 £ 

Merit, 3 35 

Migajlk^s versesj 106 C 
Milinda Questions, 90p 157, 146 

310, 330- 364^ 371- 378 

3^6, 417 

Mind* distingiiuhable from the 
53 £ i process in, 157 j 
and sdf. 194, 339; and body, 
man as in 362 £t man 
as mind, 322, 315;: preoccupa¬ 
tion with, 3 80 £ j super-, 389 
Missions, political, 414 £ ; religloas, 

+15 f* 

Mog^^na, ri6, 113, j8i, 185, 

243,251 £, 2d;, 285,345 

MoggaJiputta-Tissa, 358 £, 408 £ 
Monasticism, Buddhist and Christian, 
416 
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Mcmk^i 4^ gFowing trogue, 12 
130^ JI9; their literaEnre^ 13; 
and misdoDcr^ 12 r ; go$pcl for^ 
39 +* c^f causaticm, iz6; 

dccidoD to become, r jO j see 
alio BAtJtAAm 

Monotlielites, 363 
Moods, Iff BrahnnvLhans 
More, in mao, 100 E, i tS^ 149, t SS^ 
19s, 198^ iJj, 380, 369, 375, 
382,435 f,; in gtjspela, 4, 7, 387, 
396 j in etc., 263 £p 371 ; 

as judged, z8o ; m Edicts^ 411 

iifW/Vap 199 r. 

MoUer,^ E., 439 
Mailer, Mai, 210 
Mu9^a!kas, 49^ 131 
Mnsersp 178 

Musing, 33, 99, 163 E ■ waiting 
to learn p” 1 66 ; arrd iff DhySna 
“MyiKn«;^45 
MysBciiin, 16; f. 

Nakukpitar, 337 
Kaada, cowherd, 328 
Nandainatu, 350 
Negative termSp 85* 219 
Neumann, K. E., 95, 254 if., 176 
New, carmity as to the, 39; world 
ready for^ 40 t ; words for the 
New mesage, 79 

NibbSna, Nirvana, io2, 109, in f. ^ 
health, 168, 255, 323, 333; 
unconditioned, 367 
Nk^a^ Ccw/ru/ ^,358 
Niddesap Chaja, 376 
Nigrodha, 40S 
Nihilism, ^67, 375 
Nihlyas, 394 
Nimi-jataka, 28 a 
Niramanj 378 
Nir^aj 281 
Nirv^Aity 161 

Oldenberg, H., 25^ 34, 45, 136, 
193, 198, ZOJp 218, 330^ 235 J!f., 

zgo, 307 f., S 49 s 55 ^ 405.4^9 

Order in values^ Buddhist, 396 j 
in the ** Man ", 396, 598 

189 


Pdccay^t 403 
Pacceka-Buddha, 366 
82, 349 

Pi^AkaiiHy 190^ c£ sstMitafiaf Khp. 
PaljV ip 3 j 359 r 4 i 9 £ 

Pali Canon, iff Pifatas 

Pjeetf, 9? Lp 97 £* HJj 

292 396 

Panthaka, 242 £, 319 
Parables* 313 ff, ( as object-lessons, 
3 l 9 j 121 £; monk-, 330/, 

Pdr^mif 224, 229 
Plrij-ana, 84, roo^ 104, 368 £ 
P 4 /icca-iamstppaJarq%y 159-62 

174 

Patna Congress, loa, 356 ff. 

Pilyflsi Sta., 240, 2 86 

PAarjifi\ 2i8y i3<i 

FhiJosophy," Buddhist, 33, 431 f. 
Pingiya, 86, 236 
PischeJ, R,^ 429 

Fipib^, I £, 14, 387 C, 430 f.^ 
not sound guides to Sakya, 2 2 ? 
bemy carUer teaching, 339 f ; 
emphaske later icadung, 340 
Pity {^antpa), 294 f., 298 
Plato, and '-gods", 69 273; 

and will, 79 
Plough parake* 334 
Poise, 224 
PorSnS, 405 
Potter, 378 

Pousbii De la Vdl^ 6t jr., 356, 

PozdnejeVj A. M., 172 s. 

Prakrit, loi, 339 
Pratt, J. B., 379 iir. 

Process, 157,250 f.,362 
Prophet, Hebrew, 65 
Przyluski* J,, 348 
Psalter to the Virgin, 383 
Psyche* 204 

Psychic faculties 99, 157, 241 £, 

158 £ 

Psychology* 871 Indian, 33, 83, 
194 f. 

Pffgg^/ay 71* 174, 310, 369, 377, 
405 t 4 fid Iff Defenders of the 
Man 

Pu^tia, 127, 416 
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Purina, 348 
Purging, ttitiid, 3 89 

fkruM, 51, 71, 206. 277 
310 

Radlukruhna, S,, 77 
Raft, 323 f. 
see 

Relic cult, 347,39s 
Religion?! binh of, 7 f.; histoty of, 
7 ; tribunal in^ 7 f J as a “ new 
word 9 ; as a new emphasis, 9 ; 
life itself as^ 85; their rh e m e 
the “ man 42 5 
RemembraneeSj changes in, Z73 
Reminiscence, im Memory 
Revata, 217 

Rhys Davids, 12, 23, Si, 98, 194, 
211, zj 6 f 273, 283, 309, 345, 
3+9* 35It 353 « j 373 , 4 “t+i 5 . 
+29 

Ria, 66^ T38, 149, I%t 
kupa^ i 6 Bt ^ 7 S 

Sa^rdra, 106 f. 

184, 366 
-iTtf, 436 
411 

Sl Paul, j02| 379 
St. Peter, joi 
SagStMvagga, 399 
Sagga^ 202, 410 

Saita, ^akia, 276 f. 

Sakka-pahha, 1 56 £ 

SaJtJr^ 404 
^ktlsm, 365 ^ 

Sakya (Sakka, ^kya), 1 ; essentiaj 
message, 9 ; what it was not, 

113, 312 j ethically w'eai, 214 f., 
232 ^ ethically strengdifified 

annexing AreAma-viAdrif q^v, ; 
approi. date, 434 
Sakyamunl, 65; m Gotama 
Sakyans, jfirst men, legendary, 115 j 
dot monks at firsts 119 f- ^ names, 
139; their teaching, 3 z r ff., 336 i 
last aumvofs, 342 
Salradon, as sudJAi, 420 ^ a$ 
suJJAif 409 
SamaJAif 164 £, 396 


SamAvati, 216,322 

S^jrtA^idAi, 102 

SamJina, rccJusCt 41, 235, 

312 f. ; outlook^ 3 32,416 
SSmahEaphala Sta.^ 243 £, 300 
Safjrmutif 355, 35S 
SajrgaAa (compiling), 343, 356 f. 

(chanttng together), 3 j6 £ ; 
Sta+, 388 
Safljaya, rzr, 156 

sai^Aappa^ 77, 8i| 8s, 

236 £ 

S&rrkAdtd, 378 

SdjrMyd {sa^rAAa)p 33, 47, rzi, 129 
193 £, 209, 361, 389 
SSjikhyaklrikl^ 19^ 

SSnpntta, 3, 94 £, 123, r35 £p 
172. 2x7, 285, 327, 329, 345, 
37\399 

Sarvis elfins, 422 
S^iia/af 363 
S^ti, 166 

SatipappAdvIf 39 s £ 

Satta, 369 
SaffAdj 372 
Sangatas, 9O1 413 
SSvatthr, 340 

SchopenJiauer, and will, 80 
Self, Indian view not our view, 9 £, 
34, 90, 175, r88, 212 j hut 
accepted at birth of Sakya^ 45^ 
192, 211; to be sought, 200, 
373 f 390; not body nor mmd, 
108 ; worsened in English, 2to, 
349 5 predous, 233 
Selhc 373 £ 

Senarr, E„ 406 409, 411 

Seniya, 372 
Sense, me^um of, 2 59 
ShavcIingSt w Muudakas 
Sickp Iff Warding 
Sigalovtda Sta., 297, 387 
SrUj £02, 203, 226, 396 i not 
411 

Silence, 185 

Simile!, 313 £, sif Farabis 

Siva, 69, 365 

Smith, Vincent, 41 r jr,, 418 
Snake-nme, 221 
Sokrats, ry 
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SoytftTX, rise of the, 43 f. 

Soult 50, 204; nffJ The Man 
Sdf 

Spence Haxdjr, 136, 230 
Stantkrdbing, work of, 350, 360, 
3SZ r, 383 

Scchtrbatzlty, Th,, 431 
Subha^ 285 
Subhud» 1^9, 2 . 16 1 
Subhadda^ 348 
Subjective, 374 f. 

Sup&j loo 
Sumana^ 296 
Sumedha, 330 f. 

Suntia, 144^ 257 
369,3 73 

Survival^ 371^ 279, 361, 40; I not 
ai “subjective % 274 
Sutta-Nipltn, TT3 
Suttanta, 365 f. 

Sutta-Fitaka^ T71, 323 
Suttssf 394 
Suznki, D.j 176 
SjmboJs, 320, Similes 
SynerDT, 98 

811 397 

f., 121 

67 Lr lOOf 381+ 412 
276 f. 

Teacher, 293 ff., 386* 390 
TjrJai, 31, < 4 Sp 336 
TelevoUiJtMi, 225 

Tevijja Suttanta, 103, T54, 220, 
2Z7. 257, 326 

Thomas* E. J., 12.349P 35 ^ +34 

Thought readings 263 f. 

Tissii, ToS, 336 
Tour {^drikd)^ 340 f. 

Transient, 283, 367 
Translators, and 85 

Truths, four, 60. 7J, iia, 397 
Turner* R, L.* 429 
Tusita, 2 So 

U^chJaf 367 
Udayjn, 154 
385 f. 

Unchajlgcable* 27^ 

UpeJawa, 392 


Upaka, 116 
Upalh 3T, 352* 393 
UpanishadSp awaiting historical 
criticism, 26 

166, 3 2 + 

Utterance, Fir^ix S4 f., reworded, 
€2 ; a schema, 64^ ; world- 

wordi 67, f IT 

Utterance, Secondi 196 f, 2f r t 
WTong inferences from* 211 f. 
UfM, 151 

Vacchagottap 366 
VajirS, 369 ff. 

Vappa, 123 
rara, S9. 77 
Varunap 2S4 
77 

Vesali, i7ip 355 p 366, 405 ; anJ 
jfi Jains 

Vibhajjav-adins (Ana^^sts), 357 f, 
42 2 p andef. Sa^aita Li, 2 
Vibhanga, [69, 224 
Vijflinip Ved^tbt, 195 
250 

Vinaya, 170, 401; not of kistorlcal 
sequence, 206 f ; ignores four 
BrahmavihirS, Z2i{ valued over 
Dha^nma, 352 

FiMdad^ as “ man ”, 
i^Sr., 322, 325;; functton of, 
194; and body, 34? 

P'inyat 78, 8t, 83, 86 
VisSkhap qSp 272, 299 
Vjsnu, Siva cults, 69, 36^ 
Visyddhi-MaggaL, 364, 396, 405, 
420 ; Buddliagho^ 

FrfakAa^ 175, 239 
Void, 369, 373 

Walleer, M., 358, 411, 419 ff,, 
423 ir,, 429 

Wanderers {pari^djakat}f 121, T 5 5, 
22; 

Warding of man, 206 
Warding mneSj 221 f. 387 
Wayt the worlds, taught by 
reforming brahmans, 27* 75 f. i 
as iyinbcl of Becoming, 84, 89 E, 
124, 302, 31J, 321; as life. 
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toi f. { i£s subdiFidedi 57 
104, 106, 110* JI3, 2i5v ^ 
eight-fold ”; 85 going to joy, 
30T 

Wayfarer. 68, 84, 103 i words for. 

68 p 112, e,^, Jngt^/a^ 

getJrta^a^ pail^jTjTaiu^ q,v, das- 
placcmcnt of, 397 

Wealp Wellp and its negative, t6 f ^ 
303 

Werden, 93, jog £, 40J ; sff 
Becoming and More 
W'bcel, 58, 139, 162, 361, J20 f 
Will, 57; b Jesus-gospeh 76 f; 
not in Indian tongues^ 77^ 84-3 ; 
implicit in Way, ijj; niake- 
shifts for, 57, 23S ; xq help, 364; 
wMng together, 84 j will- 
nusaionm^ 151, 358 
WiUer, Spp S4, gg 
Windisch. E., 439 
WintertiitZp M, 76, 144 
309 f. 

Womaji, aa tending the He18 



112; in Jainhitif ig; psj'chie^ 
237 5 in paiables. jt 8 ; as Deitv, 
318 

Wood. Miss M. H., 80 ir, 
Woodsvard, F. L., 240, 360, J94 a. 
Words* want of, 58, 65* 79 f ^ Bi 
84, 86, 160 

Worlds^notas** above,” 341 j values 

as to, 273 ff. 

Writing, 14 

Yama deraiT 277 £ 

Yasa, 137 

Yellow robe, 50* 361 

J5 f . 1*^4 f., 167. 171 f . 
184; adjusted attitude in ^kya, 
37, and see DAyaj^a 
YogasGtras, 325 

Zdrgetst* 386 
Zen, 173, 176 L 
Zoroaster, 278 
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